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OUR  DAYS  ON  THE 
GOLD  COAST 

TO   THE   COLONIAL   CIVIL   SERVANT 
OF   WEST   AFRICA 

BY  MRS.  HENRY  DE  LA  PASTURE 
(LADY  CLIFFORD,  C.B.E.) 

[At  the  Colonial  Institute  on  February  13,  1918,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
quoted  an  address  delivered  by  an  Indian  Muhammadan  to  University 
students  of  his  own  creed.  "  Why  do  the  people  of  this  country  stand 
for  so  much  all  the  world  over  ?  It  is  not  because  of  their  dreams.  It  is 
because  thousands  of  them  are  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."] 

FOR  you  no  Roll  of  Honour  stands 
Inscribed  with  deathless  name. 

The  path  you  tread,  the  fate  you  meet 
Are  all  unknown  to  fame. 

To  exile  and  to  drudgery 

Full  cheerfully  you  go, 
And  when  you  talk  of  Home  you  mean 

A  land  you  scarcely  know. 

You  never  registered  a  vote, 

Though  many  a  Teuton  Jew 
Has  helped  decide  from  Whitechapel 

Who  ought  to  govern  you. 
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You're  not  allowed  to  speculate 

In  produce,  mines,  or  lands  ; 
You  know  you  hold  the  honour 

Of  your  country  in  your  hands. 

Around  you  merchant  princes  frisk 

Like  little  lambs  at  play  ; 
You  watch  them  make  their  fortunes  while 

You  live  upon  your  pay. 

The  tropics  don't  improve  your  clothes, 
"Tis  long  since  they  were  new, 

Your  topee's  somewhat  shabby — still 
It's  good  enough  for  you. 

The  wife  you  love  leads  restless  days, 

Her  heart  is  always  torn 
Between  her  babes  in  strangers'  hands 

Or  husband  left  forlorn. 

Her  letters  come  to  cheer  you,  but 

Your  bungalow  seems  bare, 
And  loneliness  descends  on  you 

Whene'er  you  enter  there. 

The  cruet  props  your  newspaper, 

You  read  it  in  between 
The  mouthfuls  of  your  "  cutleg," 

Lit  by  smoking  kerosene. 

You  read  of  mud  that's  broadcast  flung, 

And  sore  amazed  you  feel— 
The  present  is  no  time  to  bait 

The  men  who  hold  the  wheel. 
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You  know  that  in  these  far-off  lands 

To  scores  of  men  like  you, 
The  Government  at  Home  must  stand 

For  all  that's  clean  and  true. 

Mosquitoes  are  the  foes  you  fight, 

And  yet  when  day  is  done, 
You  sometimes  think  out  plans  at  night 

To  thwart  the  wily  Hun. 

Each  morning  finds  you  at  your  desk. 

(Week-ends  cost  far  too  dear, 
When  you  must  carry  bed  and  stores, 

And  half  your  household  gear.) 

At  five  you  take  your  exercise, 

Then  to  the  club  you  run, 
To  read  the  war-news  telegram 

At  setting  of  the  sun. 

You  read  your  splendid  brothers3  deeds 
By  Renter's  language  marred, 

And  when  you  come  to  Zeebrugge 
You  have  to  swallow  hard. 

You  read  of  British  prisoners  wronged, 

And  as  you  read  you  pray 
That  soon  the  Powers  that  Be  will  call 

On  you  to  join  the  fray. 

For  in  the  year  one  nine  one  four 

Your  claim  you  handed  in, 
Explaining  why  you  must  be  there 

If  England  hoped  to  win. 
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You  know  you  were  a  bit  run  down 

Since  fever  laid  you  low, 
Yet  odd  it  seemed  that  you  were  left 

If  such- a- one  could  go. 

You  never  had  felt  quite  so  fit 

To  march  or  shoot  or  fly. 
Your  post  was  but  a  sinecure. 

(And  God  forgive  the  lie.) 

They  told  you  once,  they  told  you  twice, 

They  had  to  be  severe, 
That  if  you'd  help  your  country,  you 

Must  carry  on  out  here. 

Since  discipline  is  known  to  you 

The  word  went  round  about— 
"  The  S.  of  S.  has  signalled,  so 

We've  got  to  stick  it  out." 

Through  cancelled  leave  and  lengthened  tours— 

(A  third  of  you  have  gone.) 
Oh,  let  the  Powers  that  Be  declare 

If  you  have  carried  on  ! 

You  travel  through  the  danger-zone 

Whenever  you  are  bid, 
And  on  your  chance  of  getting  Home 

You  stake  your  modest  quid. 

"  The  voyage  back  will  set  you  up, 

You  will  enjoy  the  trip." 
They  write,  who  do  not  know  the  smells 

That  haunt  an  air-tight  ship. 
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A  ship  that  darkly  gropes  her  way, 

While  three  each  cabin  share. 
In  tropic  heat,  with  portholes  shut, 

You  sweat  and  gasp  for  air. 

With  daylight  you  forget  it  all, 

And  well  or  ill  you  go 
Rejoicing  in  the  sunshine 

As  you  zigzag  to  and  fro. 

Your  steward's  been  torpedoed  thrice, 

His  cheerfulness  you  boast. 
Your  skipper  is  a  hero  known 

All  up  and  down  the  Coast. 

You  talk  with  friends  not  seen  for  years, 

As  on  the  rail  you  lean, 
Of  how  the  Hun  has  spoiled  the  world, 

And  things  that  might  have  been ; 

How  England's  sturdy  merchantmen, 

Ere  ships  of  war  were  made, 
Fought  pirates  all  and  sailed  the  seas 

And  carried  on  her  trade. 

You  saunter  aft  to  scan  the  gun, 

Or  for'ard  watch  the  foam 
That  scatters  as  the  steamer  cuts 

The  lane  that  leads  to  Home. 

You  drink  your  splendid  brothers'  health, 

The  khaki  and  the  blue, 
And  as  you  drink,  you  get  your  call 

To  die  for  England  too.  .  .  . 
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A  bubble  on  the  water  shows 
That  your  last  breath  is  spent, 

And  with  its  passing  vanishes 
Your  only  monument. 

You  did  not  fight  with  sword  or  gun 

Your  country's  enemy, 
And  yet  you  rank  with  those  who  won 

Her  immortality. 

Who  calm  pursued  their  chosen  tasks 
Who  travelled  to  and  fro, 

And  never  dreamed  of  giving  way 
To  any  kind  of  foe. 

You've  joined  that  silent  company 

Beneath  the  sea  who  lie. 
That  very  gallant  company 

Who  (fid  not  fear  to  die. 

September,  1918. 


LADY  CLIFFORD'S  ESSAY  COMPETITION  IN  AID 
OF   THE   RED   CROSS,   1918 

"A  DAY  OP  THE  WRITER'S  LIFE  ON  THE  COAST" 

[OVER  A  HUNDRED  ENTRIES] 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  judged  the  Essays 
and  awarded  prizes  as  follows. 

1st  Prize  .         .  MR.  C.  W.  WELMAN,  Accra. 

2nd  Prize          .  MR.  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Saltpond. 

Tied  for  "|         .  OFORI  ATTA,  Omanhene  of  Eastern  Akim. 

3rd  .  DR.  OLIVER  WHITE. 

Prize.     J         .  MR.  GLENCROSS,  West  African  Lighterage  Company. 
Mrs.  Bettington  (1)          .         .         .         .         .         .         .     Accra. 

Miss  Edwards  (2)   .         .......     Accra. 

Mrs.  May  (3)  ...         .....     Lome. 

HON.  MENTION 

Ofori  Kuma       .         .         .         .  Omanhene  of  Akwapim. 
Lieutenant  B.  D.  Austin  Cathie.  G.  C.  R.  Kumasi. 
Mr.  T.  Laing     ....  Editor  of  Eastern  Star  and  Akwa- 

Chronicle. 


Mr.  C.  Furness  Smith         .         „  Mampong. 

Mr.  John  Daw  ....  Enchi. 

Mr.  J.  C,  Renshaw  .  .  .  N'suam.  (Whose  contribution 

has  been  reproduced  on  the 
cover  of  the  book.) 

Editor'  sNote.  —  From  about  a  hundred  qualified  entries, 
the  following  essays,  and  extracts  from  essays,  have 
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been  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  book,  as  provided  for 
by  the  terms  of  the  competition. 

One  or  two  excellently  written  papers  were  disqualified 
by  anonymity,  some  others  made  no  pretence  of  dealing 
with  the  subjects  laid  down,  some  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  petitions,  and  one  was  discovered  to 
be  fraudulent. 

The  majority  of  the  contributors  are  personally  known 
to  the  Editor,  who  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
once  more  for  so  kind  a  response  to  her  appeal. 

Of  the  essays  and  extracts  which  appear  in  the 
following  pages,  nearly  half  were  written  by  West 
Africans,  one  or  two  by  West  Indians,  and  the  rest  by 
Europeans. 

The  Editor  has  used  the  blue  pencil  freely  in  her 
anxiouscare  toguard  the  effortsof  the  moreinexperienced 
writers  (further  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  expres- 
sion in  an  acquired  language)  from  unsympathetic 
criticism.  While  a  great  deal  has  thus  been  taken 
away  however,  no  word  has  been  added,  either  to  the 
essays  or  to  the  school  children's  letters.  Nor  has  any 
attempt  been  made  to  turn  the  imperfect  English  of 
some  of  the  contributions  into  conventional  phrases, 
for,  had  this  been  done,  the  character  of  the  whole  would 
have  been  completely  lost,  and  with  it  any  value  this 
little  collection  of  snapshots — for  it  pretends  to  be  no 
more — may  possess,  through  being  a  true  record  of 
OUR  DAYS  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST,  as  lived  and  as  repre- 
sented by  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Note. — Contributions  by  the  Editor  include  : 

(1)  Dedication,  and  dedicatory  Verse  addressed  to 

the  Colonial  Civil  Servant  in  West  Africa. 

(2)  My  Christmas  Dash. 

(3)  The  Gold  Coast  Song. 
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(4)  The  Lesson  of  the  Letters. 

(5)  Mail  Day  in  the  Bush. 

(6)  A  Happy  Day  at  Government  House. 

(7)  The  Song  of  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment. 

The  Editor  has  to  thank  the  senders  of  many  photo- 
graphs which  could  not  be  reproduced ;  either  for 
want  of  space  or  want  of  clearness. 

Some  of  the  illustrative  photographs  used  are  gifts 
to  the  Red  Cross  from  Captain  Armitage,  D.S.O.,  C.M.G., 
Mr.  Justice  Watson,  Mr.  Pettit,  Mr.  Vidal  Buckle,  Mr.  A. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Willing,  Mr.  Talland,  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
Mr.  F.  R.  C.  Lutterodt. 

Twenty-five  photographs,  including  all  those  of 
Christiansborg  and  Accra,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick 
R.  C.  Lutterodt,  Accra. 

The  frontispiece  and  photographs  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  are  by  Mr.  R.  Graves  Smith  of  Cape  Coast. 


A  PAGE  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  THE  LATE 
SECRETARY  FOR  NATIVE  AFFAIRS 

Dec.  15th,  1914. —Took  at  the  earliest  flush  at  dawn 
the  road  to  Apinso.  Discounting  halts,  the  track  took 
six  and  a  half  hours  stiff  going,  and  represents  a  trifle 
under  sixteen  miles.  I  had  no  compass,  but  by  keeping 
a  close  eye  on  the  sun,  and  by  local  inquiries,  was  able 
to  locate  the  run  of  the  way  pretty  well.  The  road 
going  westward  crosses  the  hills,  which  overhang  the 
Volta  river  at  a  saddle  of  low  altitude,  and,  dropping 
into  a  valley  rich  with  palms,  swings  southward  for  two 
and  a  half  miles.  Turning  west,  the  road  ascends  a 
rocky  mountain  ridge  of  some  1 ,000  feet,  and,  dropping 
again,  continues  westward  over  a  plateau  on  which  cocoa 
and  plantain  farms  are  chequered  with  the  indigenous 
oil  palm.  .  .  .  This  is  the  main  valley  of  the  Pawm- 
pawm.  The  track  is  unpleasant  for  Europeans,  and 
every  inch  of  the  way  must  be  taken  on  flat  feet.  .  .  . 
Apinso  was  reached  about  1.45,  and,  after  killing  a  black 
snake  eight  feet  eight  inches  long,  I  interviewed  several 
local  traders  as  to  the  route  and  conditions  of  trade. 
Apinso  is  a  little  newly  built  town  with  a  big  active 
market ;  one  or  two  thatched  or  shingled  sheds  have 
been  run  up,  and  I  found  trade  very  brisk.  European 
firms  are  beginning  to  trade,  and  there  is  a  small  Basel 
Mission  school.  I  occupied  the  teacher's  house,  "  a 
murm'rous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves." 
I  learned  that  most  of  the  produce  goes  to  Akuse 
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either  by  Ajena  or  Manyakpoluno.  The  latter  track  is 
mountainous,  and  consequently  unpopular.  Ajena  is  an 
Akwamu  village,  but,  directly  that  is  left  behind,  the 
population  is  Krobo.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  alien 
carriers  were  seen,  the  cocoa  being  carried  mostly  on 
the  heads  of  Krobo  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Dec.  16th. — Left  Apinso  for  Ahunya  at  5.45  a.m. 
The  Krobos  of  the  plantations,  like  their  remote  rela- 
tives the  Awunas,  live  in  single  compound  farms,  and 
meet  on  fixed  market  days  at  given  places  for  the  sale 
of  farm  produce  and  the  purchase  of  fish  and  clothes. 
At  Otropoi  I  had  to  pick  up  a  new  guide,  for  the  road  is 
over  the  merest  bush  tracks  interlaced  by  a  maze  of  farm 
tracks.  ...  It  seems  to  me  a  good  trace  should  be 
found  on  this  road  from  Koioridua  to  Pawmpawmsu. 
If  extended  up  the  Pawmpawm  valley,  it  will  tap  a 
fertile  country  thickly  inhabited  by  an  agricultural 
people,  and  well  under  cultivation. 

The  non-gregarious  habits  of  the  Krobos  mean  that 
they  have  no  roads,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  country 
must  be  gained  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  To-night 
aching  limbs  and  bleeding  feet  bear  testimony  to  the 
difficulty  of  travel,  and  eight  hours'  hard  marching 
brought  me  to  Ahunya  with  ankles  kicked  raw  in  the 
narrow  trenches  that  do  duty  for  tracks.  .  .  .  Just 
now  the  hazy  slopes  beyond  Ahunya  are  richly  daubed 
with  the  scarlet "  flame- of -the- forest "  tree.  The  market 
has  but  twenty  compounds — all  new,  round  a  shabby, 
untidy  market-square.  One  rum-store,  a  good  car- 
penter's shop,  and  several  weavers  at  work.  The  fowls 
roost  on  the  roofs.  I  have  walked  forty  odd  miles  since 
yesterday  morning.  .  .  .  The  farmer's  little  thatched 
hut,  with  its  compound  of  well-swept  red  earth,  and  its 
two  or  three  orange  trees,  is  rarely  seen  less  than  every 
quarter  of  a  mile,  while  the  crowing  of  cocks  and  bleating 
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of  sheep  indicate  the  presence  of  other  unseen  f  arms*  .  .  . 
Interviewed  the  Ahunya  headman. 

Ylth. — Pushed  on  ...  breakfasted  empty  farm-house ; 
learned  that  the  carriers  had  broken  my  thermos  flask  ; 
reached,  and  obtained  a  night's  lodging  in  a  hut  where 
it  was  impossible  to  stand  erect  or  lie  down  at  full  length, 
so  fell  asleep  like  a  mediaeval  prisoner  confined  to  a 
cage.  .  .  . 

23rd.— One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  tramping 
accomplished  in  ten  days;  .  .  .  the  Harmattan  lies 
heavy  on  the  land,  which  is  crackling  under  bush  fires, 
and  in  many  places  on  the  river  one  passed  through 
charred  grasses  falling  like  flakes  of  black  snow. 


[Mr.  Francis  Crowther  had  nineteen  years'  service  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  died  July  22nd,  1917,  of  yellow 
fever  contracted  on  special  duty  in  circumstances  which 
exposed  him  to  unusual  hardships  and  risks  to  health. 

Vide  Official  Gazette. — "  More  than  once,  and  notably 
on  a  recent  occasion,  Mr.  Crowther  displayed  great 
personal  courage,  and  risked  his  own  safety  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  bloodshed."] 


CHRISTIANSBORG   CASTLE 

THE  first  European  settlement  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  was  established  by  the  Portuguese  Guinea 
Company,  formed  under  John  II  of  Portugal  about 
A.D.  1500.  They  built  many  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Writing  from  Christiansborg  Castle  in  1783,  Dr.  Paul 
Isert,  ex-Physician  of  the  then  King  of  Denmark,  says, 
in  his  book  Voyages  en  Guinee. 

1  The  fifth  nation  which  formed  a  settlement  in 
Guinea  was  the  Danish  nation.  (Portuguese,  English, 
Dutch,  French,  Danes.)  .  .  . 

Christiansborg  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the 
Danes  in  Africa.  They  bought  it  from  the  Portuguese 
in  1660.  ...  It  was  then  only  a  small  fort,  but  built 
very  solidly.  .  .  .  To-day  it  is  entirely  changed,  .  .  . 
a  battery  has  been  established  on  a  solid  wall  on  the 
south-west.  .  .  .  (See  photograph  of  the  Bastion.)  .  .  . 
This  was  made  in  1778  by  command  of  the  worthy 
Governor,  the  late  Major  Hemfen.  Here  have  been 
mounted  two  cannon  of  24  lb.,  two  of  18  lb.,  a  large 
number  of  12  and  10  lb. ;  from  which  we  are  in  a 
position  to  value  the  requirements  of  our  neighbours 
the  Dutch  and  English  forts.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  on  the 
north-east  a  long  building  of  stone  has  been  erected, 
at  first  destined  to  hold  a  church,  but  which  has  been 
utilised  for  a  powder  magazine.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Castle  contains  four  stories,  which  in  case  of  siege 
by  Europeans  might  be  inconvenient  and  disastrous. 
Though  this  fort  presents  a  fine  appearance  from 
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sea  and  land  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  the  interior 
furnishes  little  comfort  or  convenience  .  .  .  the  rooms 
are  so  narrow  and  so  low  that  a  man  of  the  smallest 
stature  can  hardly  stand  upright  in  them  .  .  .  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  building  are  four  feet  thick/'  .  .  . 
The  Editor  has  translated  the  foregoing  from  the  French 
version  of  Dr.  Isert's  book,  which  was  originally  written 
in  German,  and  may  add  the  following  significant  state- 
ment from  the  same  source.  '  The  English  have 
remedied  the  abuse  of  low  wages  to  the  negro,  and  give 
double  our  pay.  .  .  ." 

It  is  stated  in  Dr.  Claridge's  History  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
that  the  Portuguese  fort  at  Accra  was  known  as  Osu 
Lodge  (Osu  being  the  native  name  for  the  village  now 
known  as  Christiansborg) ,  and  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  in  1645  ;  in  1657  taken  by  the  Danes,  who 
enlarged  and  renamed  it  Christiansborg.  In  1679  the 
Danish  Governor  Olricks  was  treacherously  murdered, 
through  a  conspiracy  formed  with  the  natives,  by  one  of 
his  own  officers,  a  Greek.  This  man  sold  the  Castle 
back  to  the  Portuguese  for  £224 ;  and  the  Portuguese 
renamed  it  St.  Francis  Xavier,  improved  the  defences, 
and  built  a  small  chapel,  where  mass  was  said  by  a  native 
priest  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Thome.  In  1682 
the  Portuguese  mutinied  and  imprisoned  their  Governor, 
and  the  Danes  redeemed  the  Castle  only  to  lose  it  in 
1693  through  a  coup  de  main  effected  by  the  Akwamus, 
who  however  restored  it  to  them  a  year  later  in  return 
for  a  payment  of  £1,600.  The  Danes  sold  Christians- 
borg, with  all  the  rest  of  their  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast,  to  the  English  in  1849,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  top  stories  were  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  in  1862.  A  wooden  bungalow  was  later 
erected  on  the  remaining  two  stories  of  stone,  and  used 
as  Government  House. 


A   CHRISTMAS   DASH 

A  SMALL  Gold  Coaster  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance saluted  me ;  he  had  a  bright  and  merry  smile ; 
his  eyes  and  teeth  flashed.  He  had  knotted  his  indigo 
cloth  round  his  neck,  so  that  his  limbs  should  not  be 
unduly  impeded  by  drapery.  Beside  him  was  a  less 
attractive  figure — a  little  girl  in  a  dingy  European 
frock  which  almost  reached  her  bare  feet.  She  was 
perhaps  three  or  four  years  old ;  a  shade  lighter  than 
the  boy,  but  with  flatter  features.  Terror  was  in  her 
wide  eyes  and  a  tear  still  hung  on  her  cheek. 

The  boy  spoke,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  gathered 
his  meaning. 

"  You  want  something  ?  '' 

"  I  no  want,  ma." 

"  Well,  what  is  it— then  ?  ' 

"  My  mother  send  you  dash." 

"  Sends  me  dash  ?  ': 

He  pushed  the  little  girl  towards  me. 

'  Who  is  this  little  girl  ?  3 

"  This  my  sister,  sah."  He  smiled  no  longer,  but 
looked  at  me  reproachfully.  "One  day  you  say  you 
like  her." 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  her  before." 

He  seemed  about  to  weep. 

"  You  meet  her  for  road,  and  you  say  you  like  her," 
he  repeated,  aghast  at  such  forgetfulness. 

I  looked  at  her,  and  reflected  that  perhaps  I  had  seen 
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her,  without  the  dingy  frock,  capering  along  in  a  blue 
necklace,  or  a  waiststring  of  beads,  with  smiles  instead 
of  tears  on  her  little  brown  face ;  now  she  was  forlorn 
and  helpless,  stumbling  over  the  hem  of  that  unwashen 
cotton  dress  which  might  have  fitted  a  child  of  seven. 

"  You  meet  her  and  you  say  you  like  her,  so  my 
mother  dash  him  to  you,"  he  said,  with  tragic  eyes  and 
trembling  lip. 

I  hastened  to  console  him. 

"It  is  very,  very  kind  of  your  mother ;  you  must  say 
I  thank  her.  But  what  should  I  do  with  her  ? >: 

I  looked  dubiously  at  the  little  girl,  and  she  looked 
dubiously  at  me. 

"  You  no  like  her,  ma  ?  She  nice  too  much.  She 
pass  all,"  he  pleaded. 

"  I  do,  I  do  like  her — but "  his  eyes  lit  up,  and  he 

pushed  her  towards  me  once  more. 

"  You  take  her,  ma." 

"  But  I  can't  take  her  because  she's  too  small.  Too 
much  small.  No  can  take.  You  savvy  ?  ': 

He  nodded  sadly. 

"  You  must  take  her  back  to  her  mammy,  and  say 
I  send  her  my  compliments,  and  I  give  you  one  dash, 
and  when  she  be  big,  so  big,  she  can  come  and  see  me 
again." 

"  All  two  come  ?  ': 

"  Yes,  you  can  all  two  come — next  year." 

His  little  face  brightened,  and  he  saluted  again 
punctiliously  before  taking  my  shilling.  Then,  very 
kindly  and  carefully,  and  to  my  great  relief,  he  led  my 
Christmas  dash  away. 


FKOM   THE   SECRETARIAT 

RISING  early  in  the  morning, 

I  call  firmly  for  my  tea  ; 

The  dew  is  on  the  whistling  pine, 

The  sun  is  on  the  sea. 

The  sea  so  early  in  the  day 

Is  generally  silver  grey. 

My  diary  absorbs  me  then, 
I  balance  the  expectant  pen, 
And  ask  my  sluggish  memory 
What  happened  yesterday  to  me. 

I  shave,  I  dress  ;   near  by  my  window  stands 
A  cassia  tree,  glorious  with  yellow  blooms, 
Like  buttercups  against  the  pale  blue  sky, 
And  on  a  spray  of  it,  to  joy  the  eye 
With  sheen  of  sapphire,  bronze  and  emerald, 
Poises  a  little  honey-eating  bird. 

After  breakfast  I  go  to  the  office, 

My  bicycle  helps  me  along ; 

Some  mornings  I'm  silent  and  thoughtful, 

On  others  I  burst  into  song. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  weather ; 
When  the  low  clouds  are  heavy  and  grey, 
And  the  torpor  I  feel  is  reflected 
In  the  faces  I  meet  on  the  way  ; 
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When  all  my  black  brothers  and  sisters 

Drift  past  with  a  lustreless  stare, 

And  there  seem  to  be  layers  of  flannel, 

Warm  and  moist,  between  me  and  the  air, — 

That's  when  I  review  my  shortcomings 

And  think  out  the  terms  of  my  will, 

And  don't  really  need  the  memento 

Of  the  dead-house  I  pass  on  the  hill. 

But  when  the  sky's  sorrowful  burden 

Has  descended  in  tears  on  the  earth, 

And  tranquil  and  cloudless  and  smiling 

A  new  day  has  come  to  the  birth, 

And  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  brightness 

Of  the  rain-washen  leaves  and  the  flowers 

Give  the  sun  as  he  rises  in  glory, 

Eejoicing,  and  leads  in  the  Hours, 

All  hail ! — and  the  sea  is  veiled  turquoise 

In  the  delicate  haze  of  the  morn, 

Why  then  every  bone  in  my  body 

Bids  me  bless  the  glad  day  I  was  born. 

Fill,  fill  my  inkpot  to  the  brim, 

Put  nib  unto  my  pen, 

And  I  will  vault  into  my  chair 

To  bandy  words  with  men. 

The  warrior's  joy  is  famed  in  song, 

What  of  the  penman's  glee, 

Who  through  the  Secretariat 

Swops  phrases  with  H.E. ! 

I  rack  my  brain,  I  drive  my  quill 

From  early  morn  till  noon, 

When,  startled  by  that  feu  de  joie, 

The  twelve  o'clock  maroon, 

I  hie  me  to  my  bungalow 

By  bicycle  or  car, 
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And  there  refreshment  and  repose 

My  midday  portion  are. 

Then  back  to  work  against  the  wind, 

And  greeted  as  I  pass 

By  little  scarlet  birds  that  sway 

Like  flowers  upon  the  grass. 

My  way  goes  by  the  barrack  gate, 

The  sentry  slopes  his  arm 

And  slaps  it  with  his  open  hand 

As  who  should  say  salaam. 

His  pickin  rather  dislocates 

The  ceremonious  scene 

By  toddling  out  with  nothing  on 

Except  a  smile  serene 

And  intercepting  my  response 

With  a  salute  correct, 

A  little  two-foot  constable, 

Bold,  merry  and  erect. 

After  the  labours  of  the  day, 

The  sweetest  hours  of  all 

Come  when  the  sun  shines  gently 

And  before  the  shadows  fall. 

I  love  to  mark  the  beauties 

Of  the  changing  evening  sky, 

And  chiefly  when  the  moon  is  seen 

Already  riding  high, 

First  but  a  wraith  of  cloud,  and  then, 

As  paler  grows  the  light, 

Like  mountain  snow  against  the  blue, 

A  steadfast  gleaming  white  ; 

And  last  of  all  a  radiant  lamp 

That  ever  brighter  shows, 

While  in  the  West  to  speed  the  sun 

A  molten  pageant  glows. 

After  some  converse  in  the  Club, 
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The  Eeuter  duly  read, 

I  saunter  home  for  bath  and  food, 

And  presently  to  bed. 

The  shadows  of  the  rustling  trees 

Writhe  black  upon  the  ground, 

Seeming  to  whisper  and  to  weave 

Sweet  dreams  and  slumber  sound. 

c.  w.  w. 

[C.  W.  W.  evidently  possesses  that  happy  nature 
which,  for  the  dweller  in  any  tropical  country,  is  so 
desirable  an  attribute.  He  is  refreshingly  pleased  with 
his  surroundings.  Where  eyes  more  critical  and  less 
kindly  might  look  out  of  a  window  in  Accra  and  behold 
only  the  red  dust  of  the  laterite  road,  the  glare  of  sand- 
heaps,  and  the  prickly  outline  of  the  misshapen  cactus, 
C.  W.  W.  tenderly  observes — a  little  honey-bird.  The 
quality  of  his  spirit  is  displayed  even  in  his  first  waking 
moments,  when  he  calls  "  firmly  "  for  his  tea,  and  the 
word  seems  to  indicate  that  had  his  voice  quavered  in 
the  slightest  degree,  his  boy  might  have  been  tempted 
to  substitute  a  whisky-and-soda,  or  a  glass  of  filtered 
water,  for  the  desired  beverage  ;  but  those  unfaltering 
accents  were  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded,  and  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  tea  was  brought,  and  firmly 
imbibed  by  the  poet,  before  he  began  to  balance  his 
expectant  pen.  Notwithstanding  the  strange  variety 
of  measure  in  which  (far  from  dancing  in  fetters)  his 
cheerful  Muse  has  elected  to  disport  herself,  this 
description  of  the  writer's  Day  on  the  Coast  fulfils  so 
exactly  the  conditions  of  clarity,  simplicity,  and  brevity, 
while  it  presents  a  picture  so  true  in  detail,  so  free  from 
affectation,  and  so  pleasant  to  contemplate  as  a  whole, 
that  to  C.  W.  W.  has  been  unhesitatingly  awarded — 
the  First  Prize.— Ed.] 


FKOM  A  DISTRICT  COMMISSIONER 
A  TYPICAL  DAY 

"  SHAVING  water  ready !  "  This  announcement  from 
my  boy  tells  me  that  there  is  no  further  excuse  to 
remain  in  bed.  It  is  6  a.m.,  so  I  get  up  and  stroll  round 
the  bungalow  to  have  a  look  at  the  day  before  I  com- 
mence operations. 

It  is  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  view  from  the  bungalow 
is  delightful.  Every  house  in  the  village,  five  miles  along 
the  coast,  stands  out  in  detail ;  the  castle  on  the  last 
point  of  the  bay  is  quite  distinct.  I  note  that  there 
are  several  canoes  out  fishing,  which  shows  that  the 
surf  is  not  quite  so  formidable  as  it  has  been  the  last 
few  days. 

The  early  morning  is  the  best  part  of  the  day,  being 
cool  and  still,  in  fact  up  on  the  hill  it  is  frequently  quite 
chilly.  Later  in  the  day  a  strong  breeze  blows  which, 
though  it  keeps  things  cool,  is  a  bit  too  stiff  to  be  quite 
comfortable  in  this  exposed  position. 

I  shave,  bath,  and  dress  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  and 
breakfast  at  7.30.  The  cook  comes  for  his  market 
money,  and  I  go  down  to  the  office. 

There  is  an  average  mail  to  be  dealt  with,  and  I  draft 
the  replies  for  the  clerk  to  type.  It  contains  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  A  subchief  has  to  be  told  that  he  cannot  be 
recognised  as  independent,  a  draft  arrives  from  the 
Military  Paymaster  for  family  remittances  to  be  paid 
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to  half  a  dozen  women  on  behalf  of  their  husbands 
serving  with  the  Regiment  in  East  Africa.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  distribute  them,  as  they  are  scattered  all  over 
the  district.  At  first  these  used  to  arrive  with  just  the 
Christian  names  of  the  parties,  and  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  problem  to  find  the  particular  '  Adjuah '  whom 
*  Kwesi '  describes  as  living  at  "  Abompe  near  Akim," 
especially  as  Akim  extends  into  Ashanti.  As  a  rule 
the  right  woman  eventually  turns  up  and  establishes 
her  claim,  sometimes  to  find  that  you  have  returned  her 
card  to  headquarters  in  despair. 

There  are  several  applicants  for  powder  and  lead, 
and  one  or  two  fishing-nets  to  be  marked  as  having 
received  lead,  so  that  they  cannot  be  sent  in  again  and 
get  another  supply  for  the  same  net.  A  man  wants  to 
be  married.  The  Hausa  chief  calls  to  ask  whether  the 
road  can  be  opened  so  that  he  can  send  up  country  and 
get  his  kola  down  in  time  to  ship  them  to  Lagos  by 
the  branch  boat.  This  is  a  thriving  trade  in  this 
district,  and,  except  for  the  shipping,  is  entirely  run 
by  natives. 

Next  a  woman  comes  with  a  tale  of  woe  that  her 
husband  has  divorced  her  and  kept  the  children  ;  he  is 
sent  for,  and  matters  are  adjusted  by  the  man  keeping 
the  boy  and  the  woman  the  girl. 

The  superintendent  of  police  comes  and  reports  the 
cases  for  the  day,  and,  having  seen  that  the  clerk  has 
enough  work  to  keep  himself  busy  till  my  return,  I  go 
to  court. 

The  first  case  is  a  Kru  boy  about  sixteen,  who  stole  a 
cheque  from  his  master,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that  the  bank  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  tried 
to  cash  it.  He  pleads  guilty,  and  is  given  sixteen  strokes 
with  a  cane.  The  second  case  is  chicken  stealing  by  a 
Northern  Territory  boy.  The  bird  is  picked  up  by  an 
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officious  policeman,  and  protests  loudly.  This  man  also 
pleads  guilty,  and  is  sent  to  gaol  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
owner  departs  with  the  chicken  still  squawking. 

Next  is  a  case  of  assault,  which  is  defended,  half  a 
dozen  prisoners  being  paraded.  The  complainant  states 
that  he  has  lately  become  a  Christian,  and  therefore 
holds  that  he  is  not  liable  to  answer  the  company  call 
to  go  and  cut  thatch  grass.  The  company  objected, 
and,  according  to  native  custom,  tied  him  up  and  fined 
him  5s.  As  he  can  show  no  marks  of  violence,  he  is 
told  that  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Christian  does  not  appear 
a  valid  reason,  to  the  court,  for  shirking  his  share  of 
work  for  the  public  good,  and  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
native  tribunal. 

Two  men  are  remanded  on  a  charge  of  burglary, 
and  another  part-heard  case  of  accidental  shooting  is 
finished  off  and  committed  to  the  next  assize.  That 
finishes  the  cases  for  the  morning. 

I  return  to  the  office  and  sign  the  letters  that  have 
been  typed ;  there  are  a  couple  of  complaints,  both 
against  judgments  in  native  tribunals,  so  the  appli- 
cants are  told  to  file  their  appeals  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
boat's  crew,  for  one  of  the  local  firms,  is  attested  under 
the  Master  and  Servants  Ordinance,  and  it  is  time  to 
return  for  lunch. 

At  two  o'clock  I  come  down  again  with  the  medical 
officer,  and  we  again  go  to  court  to  take  his  evidence  at 
an  inquest.  A  man  has  died  suddenly  on  the  beach  of 
heart  failure,  and  a  verdict  is  returned  accordingly. 

At  the  office  there  are  a  few  letters  from  chiefs  to  be 
read,  an  application  for  a  band  pass  to  be  considered,  and 
a  few  other  odd  papers  to  be  signed. 

Next  a  visit  to  the  prison  finishes  the  day's  work.  I 
go  across  to  the  bank  and  have  tea  with  the  manager, 
after  which  we  adjourn  to  the  tennis  court. 
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After  a  couple  of  setts  and  a  whisky  and  soda,  I  walk 
up  the  hill,  when  it  is  time  to  change.  Dinner  over,  I 
read  the  papers  that  arrived  by  the  last  mail,  and  finally 
turn  in  at  10  p.m. 

G.  B.  F. 
(Second  Prize.) 


THE   DAY  OF  AN  OMANHENE 

July  5th,  1918. 

I  ROSE  up  early  this  morning  (4.30  a.m.)  and  took  a 
walk  into  the  town.  Such  an  early  rising  gives  me  an 
advantage,  not  only  of  enjoying,  outside  the  Ahenfie, 
the  pleasant  weather  of  a  fine  cool  morning,  but  of 
inspecting  more  freely  the  condition  of  every  part  of  the 
town.  Although  I  do  not  break  the  custom  by  going 
out  such  time  without  an  umbrella  over  my  head,  I 
could  not  leave  the  house  without  an  attendant,  else 
I  would  be  captured  by  a  passer-by,  who  would  not  grant 
me  ransom  without  my  paying  him  such  money  as  he 
might  demand. 

At  6  a.m.  I  instructed  my  gaoler  as  to  such  work  the 
prisoners  should  do,  and  then  went  into  my  bath- 
room. During  the  few  minutes  I  heard  people  inquiring, 
'  Where  is  Omanhene  ?  '' 

After  this  I  took  a  seat  in  one  of  my  parlours  to  receive 
salutations  from  my  elders,  etc.,  and  such  political  and 
domestic  matters  not  necessarily  going  before  my 
tribunal  were  discussed  and  settled.  Meanwhile  an 
order  was  given  for  the  beating  of  a  drum  known  as 
"  Susu-biribi,"  warning  litigants  of  the  sitting  of  my 
tribunal  on  this  day. 

After  breaking  up  this  early  meeting,  I  walked  into 
my  office  and  dealt  with  correspondence  and  other 
processes  requiring  attention.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  divide  my  time  for  every  special  business— the 
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native  being  apt  to  approach  his  master  any  time  he 
feels  inclined  so  to  do— I  have  been  accustomed  to 
frequent  interruptions  at  my  office,  and  I  do  not  escape 
them  this  time,  for  more  than  thrice  did  a  linguist  address 
me,  "  Nana,  this  man  says  he  has  got  something  to  tell 
you,"  and  I  dropped  my  pen  each  time  to  listen,  other- 
wise the  party  would  go  away  with  a  sore  heart  that  he 
had  not  been  heard. 

The  third  beating  of  the  drum  called  me  to  my  seat 
at  the  tribunal,  where  my  councillors,  litigants  and  other 
hearers  had  assembled.  Two  minutes  had  scarcely 
intervened,  when  a  man  addressed  my  linguists  with 
the  usual  words,  "  Okyeame,  look  at  my  face/'  and 
then  followed  many  others,  each  with  a  story  of  his 
own.  The  limitation  of  this  essay  prevents  my  writing 
a  lot  of  amusing  but  none  the  less  interesting  matter 
connected  with  palavers  before  the  native  tribunal. 
Some  time  having  been  thus  spent,  the  tribunal  registrar 
proceeded  to  call  the  cases  on  the  list.  Again  I  cannot 
go  into  detail  as  to  how  these  were  disposed  of,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  native  must  have  time  to  say 
all  that  he  will,  whilst  he  expects  his  judge  to  satisfy 
him  quite  thoroughly  of  the  grounds  of  his  guilt. 

My  tribunal  broke  up  at  6.15  p.m.,  but  fancy,  my 
assistant  registrar  stood  at  the  door  of  my  office  watching 
my  entrance  in  order  to  call  my  attention  to  some 
further  matters  of  importance.  Then,  after  just  about 
an  hour's  rest  utilised  for  personal  needs,  a  boy  said, 
"  Some  elders  are  here  to  see  you."  They  had  come  to 
see  me  and  to  say  good  night.  I  then  visited  some 
patients,  and,  after  reading  papers,  I  took  my  final  rest 
of  the  day.  A  major  portion  of  this  so-called  re?f  was 
spent  in  thinking  of  such  matters  or  propositions  which 
needed  be  carried  on. 
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The  above  abridged  narrative  may  slightly  help  to 
show  the  very  pleasant  and  smooth  manner  in  which 
the  native  chief  enjoys  his  highly  exalted  and  enviable 
position  even  on  such  a  most  uneventful  day  as  the 
day  above  selected. 

Ofori  Atta,  Omanhene  Akim  Abuakwa. 

(Prize.) 


IT  could  scarcely  be  described  as  having  been  a  restful 
night.-  I  knew  at  once  my  "  boy  "  wasn't  calling  me  for 
the  first  time,  a  fact  to  which  the  temperature  of  my 
cup  of  tea  standing  on  the  table  beside  my  bed  bore 
faithful  testimony.  A  glance  at  the  floor,  the  unusual 
position  of  my  bed  in  its  relation  to  the  other  articles 
of  furniture,  brought  recollection  clear  and  fresh  to 
my  now  thoroughly  awakened  senses.  .  .  .  The  first 
sudden  onslaught  of  wind  and  rain  had  everything 
its  own  way.  The  sticks  which  supported  the  jalousies 
clattered  to  the  ground  below,  inside  doors  banged 
viciously,  curtains  strained  at  their  hangings  eager  to 
join  the  wild  whirlings  of  such  papers  as  happened  to 
be  lying  about,  pictures  beat  an  impatient  tattoo  on 
the  walls,  and  the  rain  slashed  through  every  opening 
with  a  strength  that  stung.  It  really  was  no  mean 
effort  of  individual  action,  lighted  only  by  flashes  from 
the  ink-black  clouds,  which  resulted  in  the  closing  and 
fixing  shut  of  those  flail-like  jalousies.  Once  this  was 
done,  the  rest  was  easy,  and  I  was  soon  back  in  bed 
again  not  quite  certain  if  my  pyjamas  were  so  wet  as 
to  need  changing.  I  fell  asleep  while  debating  the 
matter,  a  comfortable  and  satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  When  I  awoke  again  I  knew  at  once  what  was 
happening.  I  moved  my  head  further  along  the  pillow 
determined  not  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 
However,  after  having  shifted  my  position  several 
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times  and  failed  to  find  cover  from  the  searching, 
shrapnel-like  raindrops,  I  got  up  and  did  what  I  had 
known  all  the  time  would  have  to  be  done,  moved  my 
bed  to  the  one  spot  that  was  out  of  range  of  that  leaky 
bit  of  ceiling.  Sleep  doesn't  come  readily  the  third 
time.  I  think  my  mind  on  these  occasions  gets  over- 
stimulated  with  the  effort  of  finding  suitable  thoughts 
to  express  my  feelings.  Whatever  the  reason,  I  know 
I  could  not  have  been  asleep  for  more  than  five  minutes 
before  that  insistent  youth  named  Cud  joe  startled  me 
into  activity  by  telling  me  it  was  an  hour  later  than  I 
subsequently  found  it  to  be.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
convey  to  any  one  without  the  experience  an  idea  of  the 
misery  of  dampness  which  pervaded  everything.  There 
is  a  cold,  clammy  stickiness  in  the  clothes  worn  next 
the  skin  which  is  peculiar  to  itself  :  the  sense  of  damp- 
ness penetrates  to  the  soul,  sapping  the  moral  fibre. 
It  makes  it  curiously  irritating  to  have  to  pick  one's 
steps  about  the  house  until  dressing  has  advanced 
enough  to  allow  of  boots  being  put  on.  It  is  then  only 
a  little  less  annoying  to  see  the  trail  of  footmarks  on 
the  floor. 

But  the  rain  has  stopped,  and  a  diffused  brightness 
shines  through  the  thinning  banks  of  clouds.  The 
body-heat  has  taken  the  chill  from  the  damp  clothes, 
and  breakfast  is  already  working  wonders  of  content- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  getting  damp  matches  and 
damper  tobacco  to  light  has  been  overcome,  and  I  go 
forth  to  my  day's  work  in  a  tolerably  reasonable  frame 
of  mind.  Indeed,  I  rather  enjoy  the  squelching  of  the 
car  wheels  in  the  mud  as  I  motor  to  the  prison,  and 
when  the  unavoidable  pool  has  to  be  taken,  there  is 
always  the  sporting  chance  of  a  proportion  of  it  coming 
aboard,  or  some  unlucky  pedestrian  getting  splashed. 
But  there  are  comparatively  few  abroad  on  a  morning 
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like  this.  The  goats  and  dogs  prefer  to  remain  indoors 
with  the  household  until  it  is  a  little  dryer  under  foot. 
The  same  inclination  to  avoid  the  wet  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increased  number  of  prisoners  who  discover  they 
are  too  ill  to  go  out  to  work.  When  I  get  back  to  the 
dispensary,  I  find  the  numbers  awaiting  me  thinned  to 
the  minimum.  There  are  no  fancied  ailments  to  deal 
with  to-day.  This  enables  me  to  finish  earlier  than 
usual,  and  I  have  more  time  to  give  to  those  in  hospital. 
The  European  nursing  sister  has  already  made  her 
round  of  the  eighty  odd  patients  under  our  care,  and 
those  whose  condition  seem  to  need  additional  care,  or 
are  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  discharged,  are  brought 
to  my  notice.  Being  an  operation  day,  2.30  p.m.  sees 
us  again  at  work.  One  of  our  splendid  Gold  Coast 
Regiment  fellows,  back  from  East  Africa,  must  have  a 
piece  of  dead  bone  removed  before  his  wound  will  heal. 
He  faces  the  ordeal  with  the  same  pluck  and  cheery 
fortitude  which,  we  hear  from  all  sides,  he  displayed 
in  the  campaign  against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  continent.  We  value  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  do  something  for  one  of  them. 

Finished  at  last,  the  prospect  of  a  wash  and  change 
is  most  inviting.  Tea  need  not  be  hurried  over,  as 
out-door  games  are  out  of  the  question.  With  a  book 
and  a  pipe  the  interval  is  agreeably  filled  until  it  is  time 
to  go  over  to  the  club,  and  Auction  Bridge,  and 
"  Florrie."  l  It  seems  difficult  now  to  remember  the 
time  before  "  Florrie  "  came  and  gave  us  authority  to 
wrangle  with  our  betters  over  "  calls  "  and  "  leads." 

1  The  Complete  Auction  Player,  by  Florence  Irwin.  Imported  by  Captain 
Armitage,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gold  Coasters 
by  Lady  Clifford,  this  Bridge  Manual  is  extremely  popular  in  the  Colony, 
Ashanti,  Northern  Territories,  and  Lome,  and  is  generally  thus  alluded  to 
with  affectionate  familiarity. 
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Surely  it  must  have  been  a  duller  game.  Dinner,  and 
then  to  bed.  So  ends,  if  not  a  perfect  day,  "  a  day  of 
my  life  on  the  Coast/' 

Nomen  Nescio. 
(Prize.) 


FROM  A  LIGHTERAGE  AND  TRANSPORT  OFFICE 

IT  is  my  habit  of  a  morning,  on  turning  out  of  my  room, 
to  look  away  out  to  sea,  in  the  fond  hope  that  a  steamer 
may  appear  on  the  horizon  which  has  not  been  advised  ; 
but  this  morning  there  is  nothing  but  a  sea  of  oily  calm 
and  a  clear  blue  sky  which  seem  to  meet  away  in  the 
far  distance,  and  I  think — "  what  space !  " 

Then  my  gaze  is  brought  nearer  by  a  disturbance  just 
outside,  and  find  that  it  is  only  some  piccaninnies  playing 
on  the  open  "  space  "  in  front  of  our  windows,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  wretched  word — space — is  getting  on  my 
nerves,  that  my  first  waking  thoughts  should  be  of  it. 
But  as  I  pay  my  usual  early  morning  visit  to  the  beach, 
and  nobody  mentions  the  dread  word,  I  forget  about 
it,  and  go  back  to  the  office,  to  find  that  there  is  an 
unusual  number  of  letters  awaiting  me,  and  I  know 
that  I  am  in  for  it,  for  I  allotted  "  space  "  on  a  steamer 
for  New  York  on  Saturday,  and  this  is  Monday. 

Here  is  a  correspondent  who  wants  to  know  why 
the  space  given  him  is  so  small ;  while  another  protests 
that  he  has  got  none  at  all,  and  threatens  to  report  me 
to  our  head  office  by  cable ;  while  another  "  begs  me," 
and  promises  in  some  mysterious  way  to  "  make  it 
worth  my  while,"  if  only  he  could  have  a  little  "  space  "  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  those  who  ask  and  those  who 
demand  an  interview  with  me  begin  to  arrive,  and 
presently  I  am  in  the  thick  of  it,  trying  to  explain  to 
some  who  really  have  some  cocoa  for  shipment  that 
they  have  got  all  the  "  space  "  that  they  are  entitled 
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to,  and  to  others  who  have  no  stocks  at  all  that  we  can 
do  nothing  for  them. 

I  begin  to  realise  that  no  real  work  can  be  attempted 
this  day,  as  I  am  enveloped  in  "  space/' 

It  is  not  yet  over,  for  the  chiefs  have  arrived  and 
request  an  interview,  and  presently  the  office  is  filled 
(with  groans  from  the  accountant)  with  a  great  gathering 
of  their  followers,  who  also  intend  being  present,  and 
with  much  gentle  persuasion  and  a  little  of  the  other 
kind  from  one  of  my  burly  assistants,  I  am  eventually 
confronted  with  about  twenty  stern-faced  men,  who 
want  to  know  why  so  many  of  their  followers  have  been 
shut  out,  assuring  me  that  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Native  Shippers,  to  whom  I  had  delegated  the 
task  of  checking  stocks,  are  scoundrels  of  the  deepest  dye. 

After  much  argument  and  a  great  endeavour  to  point 
out  that  all  the  space  has  been  allotted  and  I  cannot 
make  more,  I  at  last  get  rid  of  them,  and,  with  great 
astonishment  that  time  has  passed  so  quickly,  I  find  it 
is  noon,  and  I  am  free  from  "  space  "  for  two  hours. 

All  the  afternoon  it  continues,  interviews,  letters, 
telephone  calls,  for  "  space,"  but  at  last  the  day  ends, 
and  I  drag  myself  upstairs  to  spend  a  few  short  hours 
before  chop  in  taking  stock  of  myself  and  wondering  if 
I  am  really  the  abandoned  wretch  those  people  would 
have  me  to  believe,  and  time  passes,  and  chop  is  over, 
and  I  turn  iin  to  dream  that  I  am  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  and  I  see  thousands  of  brawny  men  building 
steamers  for  us — leviathans — with  space — Illimitable 
SPACE. 

J.  Glencross. 
(Prize. 


THE   HAPPY   GOVERNMENT   CLERK 

I  WAS  sent  up  on  transfer  from  Coomassie  to  Sunyani, 
the  provincial  headquarters  of  the  Western  Province  of 
Ashanti,  arriving  January  1st,  1915.  Here  there  is  a 
large  area  of  land  selected  and  skilfully  cleared  of  dense 
forest  on  a  hill  about  600  to  700  yards  away  from  the 
Sunyani  village,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the 
authorities,  and  has  been  decorated  with  three  dots  of 
European  houses  known  as  bungalows,  for  provincial 
commissioner,  district  commissioner,  and  medical  officer. 
About  150  to  200  yards  apart  from  these  were  built  in 
lines  the  clerks'  quarters,  amongst  whom  I  am  one. 
The  positions  of  these  houses  on  the  whole  are  more  or 
less  tied  round  by  grass,  which  grows  out  immediately 
after  clearing.  Behind  my  house  is  situated  an  ant-hill 
of  an  antique  character  in  which  snakes  were  living 
together,  and  comes  out  fearlessness  in  broad  daylight 
and  night :  yet,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  doing  harm 
to  any  human  being,  particularly  of  myself,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  food  they  comes  out,  that  question 
I  purposely  suggest  to  leave  for  the  reader's  own  opinion 
to  judge ;  but  the  situation,  as  the  one  I  presently 
described,  was  deadly,  and  therefore  obviously  worrying 
of  one's  mind  and  movements,  as  these  poisonous 
creepers  were  so  big  that  they  were  beyond  all  thoughts 
to  attempt  getting  rid  of  them  by  mere  stick.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  in  August,  1915,  to  put  in  an  application 
through  the  Provincial  Commissioner  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Ashanti  for  a  more  suitable  weapon 
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against  these  poisonous  animals,  i.e.  for  a  single  or  D.B. 
shot-gun,  which  I  was  not  entitled  under  the  regulations  ; 
and  I  had  to  put  stop  of  doing  so  till  one  occasion  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Ashanti  was  touring  in  the 
Western  Province,  Ashanti,  when  the  actual  situation 
of  the  matter  was  personally  explained  by  the  then 
Acting  Provincial  Commissioner  to  him  at  Sunyani,  and 
I  was  given  a  written  permission  to  my  request  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  Ashanti.  So  I  became  possessed 
of  one  D.B.  shot-gun  with  fifty  cartridges,  transferred 
from  a  medical  officer  then  stationed  at  Sunyani  on 
March  llth,  1916.  I  was  extremely  enthusiastic  on 
this  day,  as  my  life,  which  was  once  under  snake  bondage, 
has  been  securely  procured.  Three  of  these  poisonous 
animals  since  this  day  were  the  victims  of  my  aims ; 
hence,  I  have  resolved  to  proclaim  March  llth  as  second 
to  my  birth-date,  and  therefore  a  day  of  my  life.  I  am 
now  the  happy  man,  going  round  my  house  situated  on 
that  portion  of  the  European  segregation  area  at  Sunyani 
with  ease  and  comfort. 

C.  C.  Adeko. 
(Hon.  mention.) 


A  NURSE  ARRIVING  ON  THE  COAST  IN  THE 
GOOD   OLD   DAYS 

I  CAME  out  on  the  Bathurst,  the  best  boat  on  the  line  in 
those  days.  We  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  and  soon 
after  six  o'clock  Dr.  Rutherford  came  on  board  to  meet 
me,  and  said  we  would  go  of!  after  breakfast.  In  the 
meantime  the  Governor,  Sir  William  Maxwell,  who  had 
come  on  board  the  night  before  at  Cape  Coast,  had  sent 
to  say  he  would  like  me  to  go  in  his  boat,  so  I  went. 
We  had  a  very  bad  landing ;  we  were  thrown  up  on  the 
beach  and  wet  through.  There  were  a  lot  of  people  to 
meet  the  Governor,' and,  never  having  seen  people  in 
evening  clothes  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  thought 
they  had  been  waiting  all  night ;  no  one  took  any  notice 
of  me  after  I  had  got  out  of  the  boat,  and  the  Governor 
and  all  the  people  cleared  off  in  go-carts.1  I  sat  on  a 
box  and  asked  a  native  to  get  me  a  cab,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  understand,  so  I  asked  the  way  to  the  hospital, 
and  started  to  walk.  I  walked  some  way  past  the 
prison,  when  I  met  a  go-cart,  with  two  nursing  sisters  in 
it.  They  were  surprised  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  was 
never  on  any  account  to  walk  or  I  should  get  fever. 
We  all  three  got  into  the  cart  and  went  to  the  nurses' 
bungalow,  which  is  now  the  deputy  principal  medical 
officer's  bungalow.  My  room  was  the  end  of  the  ver- 
anda ;  a  very  small  bed  and  one  chair  was  all  that  could 
be  got  into  it,  and  I  think  it  was  meant  for  a  store-room. 

1  A  go-cart  is  a  wooden  perambulator  of  the  old-fashioned  sitting  type, 
drawn  and  pushed  by  men.  It  is  a  clumsy  and  heavy  edition  of  the 
rickshaw. 
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There  were  no  sheets,  blankets,  mosquito  net,  or  anything, 
though  I  had  particularly  asked  at  the  Colonial  Office 
if  I  was  to  take  anything  in  the  way  of  linen,  crockery, 
or  silver  with  me,  and  was  told  that  everything  was 
provided.  However,  I  found  nothing  but  bare  furniture 
was  provided,  and,  as  in  those  days  nothing  could  be 
bought,  we  should  have  been  very  badly  off  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  few  of  the  men,  who  kindly  lent  us  some 
things,  though  no  one  had  more  than  they  wanted  them- 
selves. That  afternoon  I  was  taken  in  the  go-cart  to 
the  hospital  (it  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  your 
health  to  walk) ;  half-way  there  the  Sister  said  she  had 
forgotten  the  tea,  and  had  to  go  back  for  it.  I  asked 
why  she  kept  it  in  her  bungalow,  and  was  told  it  was 
their  own  tea,  as  the  hospital  did  not  provide  tea  and 
sugar  for  the  patients,  and  soon  found  that  the  sisters 
gave  their  own  tea,  sugar,  and  many  other  little  things 
to  the  patients.  I  am  speaking  of  European  patients. 
It  was  some  months  after  that  before  we  could  get  the 
hospital  to  provide  such  things.  I  was  thunderstruck 
.when  I  saw  the  hospital :  the  floor  was  clean,  and  that 
is  all  that  could  be  said  for  it ;  the  beds  were  such  as  an 
educated  native  would  not  sleep  on  in  these  days,  very 
few  bed-clothes,  and  what  there  were,  all  in  rags,  a  few 
plates,  knives,  and  forks,  and  I  remember  one  man  had 
brought  in  his  own  egg-cup.  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  bare  look,  not  only  of  the  hospital,  but  all  round, 
not  a  garden  or  tree  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  thick  low 
bush,  which  I  was  told,  and  found  afterwards,  was  full 
of  snakes.  I  thought  I  had  come  to  the  most  God- 
forsaken place  on  the  earth.  In  the  evening  we  were 
bitten  all  over  by  mosquitoes,  and,  having  no  net,  had 
hardly  any  sleep  that  night,  my  first  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

M.  B. 
(Prize.} 


A  DAY  IN  A  GOLD  COAST  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 
BY  AN  EDITOR 

THE  conductor  of  a  public  journal  on  the  Gold  Coast 
cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  on  a  "  bed  of  roses/' 
He  may  well  envy  his  brother  in  more  temperate  lati- 
tudes ;  there  is  so  much  that  differentiates  the  one 
from  the  other. 

A  newspaper  editor  out  here  is  generally  his  own 
manager,  reporter,  proof-reader,  and  publisher. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  nineties,  the  public  for 
which  he  catered  was  somewhat  exacting.  He  had 
mistaken  his  calling  if  he  fell  below  the  popular  standard 
of  perfection  in  his  art,  and  that  may  have  involved,  not 
only  a  disregard  of  the  amenities  of  journalism,  but  also 
a  preference  for  criticism  only  where  it  is  destructive. 

But  gradually  the  conditions  changed  with  the  spread 
of  education,  and  during  the  successive  stages  of  tran- 
sition the  experiences  of  a  native  journalist  may  almost 
be  imagined. 

One  outstanding  fact  is  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  "  daily  routine."  A  local  newspaper 
office  is  invariably  opened  at  7  a.m.  At  that  hour  the 
printers  are  expected  to  be  at  their  cases  with  their 
manuscripts  before  them.  If  the  compositor  is  a  mere 

novice There  is  little  room  for  discrimination  where 

a  printer  is  to  be  engaged  ;  a  conductor  cannot  pick  and 
choose  much,  as  there  are  very  few  who  care  to  obtain 
a  livelihood  from  printing — you  have  to  be  content 
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often  with  the  services  of  any  candidate  who  may 
present  himself  for  employment. 

A  few  printers  do  their  work  mechanically,  educational 
conditions  being  such  that  you  may  occasionally  have  a 
man  on  your  staff  who,  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  orthography,  sets  just  what  he  sees  before  him  on  a 
manuscript.  Should  the  writer  inadvertently  put  an 
s  for  a  d,  or  an  r  for  an  x,  your  compositor,  without 
calling  any  attention  to  the  error,  may  proceed  at  once 
to  put  in  type  what  he  sees  before  him,  leaving  the 
ill-starred  editor  to  do  the  rest.  Some  conception  may 
be  thus  formed  of  the  labour  involved  in  the  revision 
of  a  first  proof.  The  succeeding  proofs  may  be  better 
or  worse.  But  with  a  printer  who  thoroughly  completed 
his  education  before  leaving  school  the  case  is,  of  course, 
different. 

The  editor  on  entering  his  sanctum  at  8  a.m.  sends 
to  the  Post  Office  ;  his  messenger  generally  returns  with 
a  packet  of  letters,  nine- tenths  of  which  may  be  intended 
as  literary  contributions.  A  serious  percentage  of  the 
letters,  if  published,  might  inconvenience  the  editor 
and  his  staff,  while  an  appreciable  proportion  might 
find  their  way  into  the  receptacle  for  rejected  manu- 
scripts, a  careful  analysis  disclosing  a  residue  to  be 
here  and  there  "  touched  up."  And  while  the  work  of 
examining  the  products  of  other  people's  mental  labours 
proceeds,  your  local  editor  has  to  be  accessible  to  all 
who  may  call  upon  him,  his  visitors  not  infrequently 
including  native  chiefs  and  rulers  from  outlying  districts. 

At  11  a.m.  the  offices  are  closed,  work  being  resumed 
at  one  o'clock.  Under  normal  conditions  the  day's 
labours  cease  at  5  p.m.,  as,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
printers,  little  or  no  night- work  is  possible.  The  con- 
ductor of  a  public  journal  in  the  interval  between  8  a.m. 
and  5  p.m..  being  alone,  has  thus  to  accept  the  sole 
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responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  office,  the 
collection  of  news,  the  revision  of  manuscripts  and 
proofs,  besides  all  details,  subsidiary  or  otherwise, 
relative  to  the  actual  get-up  and  publication  of  his 
organ.  There  are  newspaper  offices  on  the  Coast  which 
may  be  better  "  staffed/'  but  in  the  generality  of 
instances,  a  West  African  paper  is  practically  "  run  " 
by  one  man !  That  he  should  possess  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  patience  is  an  admitted  condition 
of  success. 

(Hon.  mention.) 


APRIL   SRD,   1900,   IN  ASHANTI 

BY  CAPTAIN  C.  H.  ARMITAGE,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES 

TORRENTIAL  rain  had  put  a  period  to  the  roar  of  Dane- 
guns  and  the  answering  crack  of  the  Hausas'  carbines 
and  fell  sullenly  on  steaming  forest,  where  lurked  the 
Ashanti,  and  on  sodden  roofs  of  the  village,  where  we 
lay  awaiting  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn.  I  had  made 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  Golden  Stool  of  Ashanti  and 
had  failed,  and  now  L.  and  I,  with  our  small  force  of 
forty-five  Hausas  and  some  fifty  carriers,  found  ourselves 
huddled  together  in  a  small  section  of  a  typical  Ashanti 
village,  built  in  the  dense  forest,  over  eighteen  miles 
from  Coomassie  and  safety,  and  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  Ashantis,  who,  throughout  the  night,  continued  to 
inform  us  in  song  exactly  what  they  intended  to  do 
with  us  when  they  captured  us  on  the  morrow. 
This,  the  prelude  to  my  day. 


The  first  faint  opalescence  of  coming  dawn  flickered 
through  the  dense  foliage  as  we  crept  from  the  village 
into  the  forest,  to  fall  almost  at  once  into  a  well-planned 
ambush,  from  which  we  emerged  with  the  loss  of  several 
carriers  and  all  our  loads.  The  former  had  bolted  into 
the  bush,  and  into  the  arms  of  the  waiting  Ashantis,  at 
the  first  outburst  of  firing ;  and  single  reports,  followed 
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by  shouts  of  triumph,  told  but  too  plainly  how  some 
poor  fellow  had  met  his  end.  Hastily  reforming  our 
line  of  march,  we  pushed  on  rapidly,  until  loud  laughter 
and  talking  ahead  warned  us  that  the  Ashantis  were 
awaiting  us  at  a  river  that  we  had  to  cross.  Providen- 
tially they  held  the  near,  instead  of  the  far,  bank,  so  sure 
were  they  of  their  prey,  but  a  few  well-directed  volleys 
caused  the  survivors  to  plunge,  panic  stricken,  into  the 
torrent  that,  swollen  by  the  last  night's  rain,  was  neck 
deep.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  we  found  a  chief  lying 
stone  dead  beside  his  chair,  while  open  kegs  of  powder, 
Dane-guns,  and  cover  cloths  were  strewn  around.  The 
battue  anticipated  by  the  Ashantis  had  not  fulfilled 
their  expectations ! 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  recount  the  many 
ambushes  through  which  we  passed,  when  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  throw  oneself  flat  on  the  ground  until  the 
first  hail  of  slugs  had  passed  over  us.  Nor  did  we  escape 
scathless,  for  the  tale  of  wounded  mounted  rapidly. 
As  the  day  wore  on  our  progress  became  slower,  as  fresh 
bodies  of  Ashantis  arrived  to  make  an  end  of  us,  and 
fired  on  us  at  every  turn  of  the  road.  The  heat  was 
intense,  and  want  of  water  added  to  our  troubles.  We 
could  discern  the  dim  forms  of  Ashantis  flitting  from 
bole  to  bole  of  the  immense  silk-cotton  trees,  whence 
they  fired  at  us  in  comparative  safety.  The  roar  of 
Dane-guns  became  continuous,  and,  within  an  hour's 
march  of  Coomassie,  human  endurance  had  reached  its 
limit,  and  I  turned  our  jaded  little  band  into  a  large 
clearing  of  plantain  trees,  where  we  made  the  wounded, 
for  whom  we  had  improvised  hammocks,  as  comfortable 
as  was  possible,  and  tried,  without  much  success,  to 
express  their  juices  from  the  plantain  stems  to  alleviate, 
to  some  extent,  their  raging  thirst.  And  so  the  curtain 
of  night  fell  on  us,  and  a  rising  moon  shed  a  weird  light 
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on  the  tossing  forms  of  the  wounded,  who  kept  up  a 
continual  low  moaning  for  water,  while  L.  and  I  discussed 
our  desperate  position,  and  kept  our  weary  vigil  through 
the  night  that  closed  on  what,  in  all  human  probability, 
had  been  our  last  day  of  existence. 


FEOM  LAWYER'S  OFFICE  TO  CHIEF'S  STOOL 

ONE  by  one  the  clouds  lifted,  and  the  veils  of  mist 
were  slowly  withdrawing,  when  on  Saturday,  May  16th, 
1914,  at  Akropong  in  the  Akuapem  Division,  I  rose 
from  my  bed.  My  permanent  address  was  "  Ussher 
Town,  Accra,"  and  I  had  only  visited  Akropong,  my 
native  town,  for  the  purpose  of  mourning  for  my  poor 
brother,  the  late  Omanhene  Henry  Owusuansa.  Having 
practically  concluded  my  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony, 
and  obtained  nine  days'  benefit  of  the  local  beneficent 
weather,  I  was  already  commencing  to  think  once  more 
of  myself  and  my  business,  when  sudden  events  proved 
to  me  the  true  significance  of  the  familiar  saying, 
"  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 

At  9.36  a.m.,  just  as  I  was  censuring  the  cook  for  want 
of  punctuality  on  his  part,  the  Akuapem  stool-mother,1 
accompanied  by  three  counsellors,  called  upon  me,  and 
laying  her  hand  tenderly  on  my  shoulder,  she  said,  as 
tears  welled  up  in  her  sympathetic  eyes  :— 

"  My  dear  son,  I  know  you  have  devoted  yourself  to 
the  legal  profession,  which  is  undoubtedly  honourable, 

1  Editor's  Note. — To  those  not  conversant  with  native  customs  in  West 
Africa,  it  may  be  explained  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  elected  from 
the  sons  of  a  female  descendant,  sister  or  daughter  of  the  ruling  family  (or 
families)  of  a  tribe.  The  stool-mother  is  the  senior  lady  of  the  ruling 
family,  who  has  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the  elders  of  the  tribe  the 
male  relative  she  regards  as  most  suitable  for  election  to  the  stool.  The 
elders  elect  him  or  not  as  they  choose ;  if  they  do  not,  she  may  select 
another  relative,  or,  if  she  refuses,  they  elect  a  chief  of  their  own  choice 
from  those  eligible.  The  son  of  a  chief  has  no  distinctive  rank,  nor  is  he 
eligible  for  election  to  his  father's  stool,  which  descends  exclusively  through 
the  female  line. 
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but  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  become  the  property  and 
the  slave  of  your  country.  I  do  not  demand  any  answer 
from  you,  for  we  have  considered  all  sides  of  the  question, 
and  we  find  we  cannot  spare  you  at  this  moment.  Do 
not  be  selfish,  my  son  !  " 

To  me  this  most  unexpected  address  carried  with  it, 
as  indeed  it  did,  great  perplexity,  and  marked  the  day 
as  the  most  eventful  of  my  life.  I  was  in  my  thirty-fifth 
year.  I  had  been  a  legal  practitioner  for  about  ten 
months,  not  without  a  fair  amount  of  felicity,  and  if 
my  forecasts  were  destined  to  materialize,  I  had  great 
hopes  for  higher  prospects  at  the  Bar.  Half  of  my 
supposed  three-score  years  and  ten  had  been  spent  in 
the  acquisition  of  my  ideal  profession,  which  I  was  now 
called  upon  to  abandon  in  order  to  assume  the  position 
of  a  native  ruler. 

To  be  brief,  my  name  and  description  have  since 
altered  from  "  John  Bernard  Koranteng,  Solicitor  and 
Advocate/'  to  "  Ofori  Kuma,  Omanhene  of  Akuapem." 

I  once  considered  the  date  of  my  call  to  the  Bar  as 
very  noteworthy,  but  that  fact  (of  my  being  called  at 
all)  is  now  considered  by  many  to  be  unfortunate. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  learn  from  the  memorable 
speech  of  the  stool-mother  and  its  result  the  following 
truths  concerning  Akuapem  native  character  and  cus- 
toms :— 

(1)  Family    obligations    and   traditions   are    held 

sacred  by  all  members,  whatever  their  in- 
dividual positions  and  advantages  might  be. 

(2)  The  strict  recognition  of  family  obligations  has 

the  happy  result  of  keeping  every  true  native 
clear  of  pauperism. 

Ofori  Kuma,  Omanhene  of  Akwapem. 


JULY'S   LAST   DAY   ON   THE   COAST 
BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ACCRA  POLO  CLUB 

JULY  was  a  polo  pony,  and  in  the  peerage  of  polo  ponies 
(in  his  day  he  had  ruffled  it  with  the  best  of  them  at 
Hurlingham)  his  description  runs  as  follows  :—  "  ch.  g.  ; 
star ;  off  hind  fetlock  white ;  collar  marks/'  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  to  say  that  he  was  a  chestnut  pony, 
with  a  white  patch  on  his  forehead  and  on  one  of  his 
hind  feet,  and  that  he  was  used  to  harness.  His  virtues 
and  his  foibles  were  endearing ;  he  had  the  self-esteem 
of  a  pretty  woman,  but  he  was  as  affectionate  as  a 
spaniel ;  he  was  playful  like  a  kitten,  but  hot-tempered 
as  ponies  of  his  colour  usually  are. 

Having  been  driven  by  a  lady  and  ridden  by  a  soldier 
polo-player,  he  had  a  good  mouth,  and  so  maneged  that 
you  could  turn  him  with  your  kness,  and  start  or  stop 
him  with  your  voice  ;  and  on  him  I  meant  to  win  the 
Coomassie  Cup,  catch  weights  over  eleven  seven,  owners 
up. 

July  was  sick  unto  death;  and,  be  it  remembered, 
that  in  the  affections  of  a  man  a  woman  has  a  poor 
chance  against  a  polo  pony.  He  had  developed  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  pneumonia.  I  had  let  his  coat 
grow  too  thick,  and  the  last  time  he  played  had,  perhaps, 
taken  too  much  out  of  him,  for  he  was  always  game.  I 
had  sent  him  back  to  the  stable  under  charge  of  the 
horseboy,  who  had  found  it  "  too  hard/'  he  confessed 
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later,  to  get  the  pony  dry,  and  I  had  stayed  on  at  the 
Club  in  a  cheery  atmosphere  of  chin-chin  and  camaraderie, 
for  it  had  been  a  sporting  game  that  afternoon.  When 
the  pony's  condition  was  becoming  serious,  Harragin— 
since  taken  from  our  goodly  fellowship  in  the  sea- 
sorrow  of  the  Apapa — looked  after  him  for  me.  With 
his  soft  voice  and  his  coaxing  manners  he  had  a 
way  with  a  horse  that  made  him  a  surpassing  horse- 
master. 

He  had  called  for  me  that  morning  to  accompany 
him  to  the  stable  hard  by  the  Treasury.  As  we  came 
near,  July  heard  our  footsteps,  and  put  his  head  over  the 
stable-door  in  his  usual  way.  For  a  moment  hope 
returned  to  me  that  he  was  getting  better,  but  Harragin 
did  not  like  the  look  of  him.  We  physicked  him,  and 
tidied  up  the  stable,  which  had  the  sour  aroma  of  a  sick 
room,  and  did  our  best  to  make  him  comfortable  before 
we  betook  ourselves  to  such  office  work  as  our  hearts 
and  thoughts  gave  us  leave.  We  visited  the  pony  at 
lunch  time  and  again  at  five,  when  I  stayed  behind, 
loafing  round  the  stable,  saying  a  word  now  and  then 
to  July,  and  smoking  many  pipes  and  revolving  many 
memories.  At  seven  or  thereabouts,  in  an  evening  of 
bright  moonlight,  Harragin  returned.  We  gave  July  a 
mixture  of  tinned  milk  and  eggs  beaten  up  in  a  stiff 
dose  of  whisky,  put  the  stable  straight,  and  warned  the 
horseboy,  who  had  pinned  his  faith  on  prayers  and 
charms,  to  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  Then  we  took 
ourselves  off  for  a  hurried  meal,  for  Harragin  thought 
the  pony  much  worse,  and  wished  to  be  with  him  again 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  we  left  the  compound  I  cast  a 
glance  back,  and  saw  July  looking  over  the  door  and 
nodding  his  head  in  the  way  I  knew  so  well.  In  half  an 
hour  we  were  back  again,  and,  as  we  came  into  the 
compound,  we  were  stopped  and  told  what  happened  in 
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our  short  absence.    July  had  drawn  back  the  bolt  with 
his  mouth,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  then  walked 
through  the  compound,  on  to  the  road,  and  down  to  the 
polo  ground,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.     He  went  up  to 
the  place  against  the  club  fence  where  he  was  usually 
tethered  between  chukkers,  and  stood  there  gazing  on 
to  the  ground.    Barton  had  followed  him  there,  and, 
like  a  good  fellow,  let  him  be.     July  stayed  there  ten 
minutes  or  so,  then  turned  slowly  round  and  made  his 
way  unaided  back  to  his  stable.    As  he  looked  out  over 
the  ground,  his  thoughts,  maybe,  babbled  of  green  fields, 
but  I  like  to  think  also  that  he  too  loved  the  game,  and 
that  in  this  farewell  visit  to  the  ground  his  steps  had  been 
guided  by  the  memory  of  many  a  gallant  game  he  had 
played  there— of  one  great  gallop,  perhaps,  where  he 
had  gone  the  length  of  the  ground,  and  the  ball  had 
sailed  through  the  goal  posts  into  the  hospital  compound 
beyond,  and  July,  by  a  mighty  effort  and  with  much 
slipping  and  skidding,  had  pulled  himself  up  just  short 
of  the  hospital  fence.    When  he  returned  to  the  touch- 
line,  and  "  the  Lady "  patted  him  and  said  it  was  a 
spirited  effort,  his  vanity  knew  no  bounds,  he  would  not 
stand  still,  kept  tossing  his  head  and  fidgeting,  and 
when  the  whistle  sounded  for  the  throw  in,  he  gave  a 
little  scream  and  a  plunge,  and  danced  and  passaged 
into  the  centre  of  the  ground.    Memories  such  as  these 
crowded  upon  me  as  we  walked,  silent  and  sorrowful,  to 
the  stable.    We  went  in,  and,  with  one  glance  at  July, 
Harragin,  who  knew  all  about  these  things,  said  there 
was  no  need  now  to  give  the  pony  anything,  and  he  left 
the  stable  and  leant  against  the  fence,  hiding  his  head 
on  his  arm,  for  July  was  singularly  lovable.    There  was 
one  last  service  I  thought  his  master  could  do  for  July. 
I  felt  that  one  of  his  spirit  ought  not  to  be  made  to  die 
a  "  straw-death" ;  as  I  went  out  I  left  the  door  wide  open. 
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July  staggered  after  me,  and  tried  to  come  over  to  where 
I  stood  in  the  compound,  a  startled  look  nickered  for  an 
instant  in  his  eyes,  and  then  on  the  grass  "  under  the 
wide  and  starry  sky  "  he  sank  down. 

C.  H.  H. 


A  DISTRICT  COMMISSIONER  ON  THE   VOLTA 

IN  the  month  of  November,  1917,  when  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  on  the  Volta  River  District,  I  had  just  arrived 
at  Anun,  where  I  found  a  messenger  awaiting  me  with 
a  letter  from  Kpong  to  the  effect  that  the  overflow  of 
the  Volta,  which  had  been  threatening  the  town  when 
I  passed  through,  en  route  to  Pelhi,  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  seek 
security  at  Griffith's  Hill.  I  had  already  advised  the 
inhabitants,  through  their  chief,  to  leave  their  houses 
and  protect  their  property  should  the  water  rise  to  any 
degree  of  danger.  I  knew  nothing  could  be  done  to 
divert  the  water  from  its  destructive  course,  but  I  took 
the  chief's  letter  as  an  invitation  to  me  to  visit  the  place 
to  advise  as  to  the  best  means  of  saving  life  and  property. 

Having  left  Anun  about  6  a.m.  on  a  clear  crisp  morn- 
ing, I  trekked  to  Labolabo,  a  small  village  about  three 
miles  distant,  and  close  to  the  river  side. 

Before  reaching  the  village  of  Labolabo,  we  met  the 
inrushing  water,  eager  to  escape  in  any  direction  from 
its  long-pent-up  bonds.  Here  we  found  a  substantial 
canoe,  owned  by  Anuma  fishermen,  with  whom  I  at  once 
entered  into  negotiations  for  its  hire.  The  owner  was 
willing  enough  to  let  me  have  the  canoe,  but  reluctant 
to  provide  a  crew  to  accompany  me.  I  knew  I  could 
rely  on  these  muscular  Anumas,  and  my  friendship  with 
their  head  chief  inspired  a  confidence  which  ultimately 
prevailed ;  so,  with  a  light  heart,  I  set  off  on  my  perilous 
journey  down  river,  my  orderly  and  boys  squatting  in 
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front  of  my  camp  chair,  which  was  placed  in  the  stern 
of  the  canoe. 

They  and  the  canoemen  must  have  thought "  Obroni  " 
reckless  to  face  the  fast-flowing  river,  running  at  the 
time  about  nine  miles  an  hour,  carrying  with  it  the 
wreck  of  houses,  tree  trunks,  and  the  carcases  of  sheep 
and  fowl  innumerable. 

From  time  to  time  a  crocodile  would  dart  out  from 
the  river  bank  and  seize  a  goat  or  fowl ;  returning  to  its 
lair,  which  was  once  a  narrow  side  street  in  the  now 
inundated  village. 

We  left  about  7.30  a.m.,  being  carried  along  by  the 
powerful  current — the  canoemen  allowing  the  canoe  to 
drift,  and  merely  directing  its  course  with  paddles.  In 
this  way  we  avoided  rocks,  logs  of  wood,  and  other 
dangerous  objects  which  threatened  to  ram  us.  I 
noticed  the  increasing  anxiety  on  the  faces  of  the  canoe- 
men, and,  having  travelled  down  river  several  times 
previously,  I  knew  we  were  now  approaching  the  Ajenu 
rapids. 

There  was  little  time  for  meditation,  for  the  canoe 
was  now  amidst  the  sharp  projecting  rocks  of  the  rapids, 
warded  off  from  destruction  by  the  ever-ready  pole  of 
the  headman,  and  the  energetic  movements  of  his  crew, 
who— active  as  the  monkeys  which  could  be  seen  jumping 
from  tree  to  tree  on  the  river  bank — kept  their  frail 
craft  from  dashing  to  destruction.  At  one  time  we  were 
wedged  between  dangerous  looking  rocks,  only  to  emerge 
into  a  mass  of  seething  foam — now  the  canoe  would 
spin  around,  its  bows  towards  the  bank,  in  another 
moment  to  be  deftly  steered  to  safety  by  the  masters 
of  the  craft.  Again,  we  would  rush  uncontrolled  into 
a  whirlpool,  where  the  headman,  with  the  true  instinct 
of  his  calling,  would  allow  the  water  to  exhaust  its  fury, 
and  then  with  one  quick  stab  with  his  pole  against  the 
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nearest  rock,  aided  by  the  powerful  strokes  of  the 
canoemen's  paddles,  would  shoot  the  canoe  into  com- 
paratively still  water. 

Time  after  time  the  performance  was  repeated,  much 
to  the  terror  of  my  boys,  now  cowering  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  whilst  I,  preserving  an  outward  appearance 
of  calm,  felt  that  every  moment  would  be  my  last.  It 
was  then  I  remembered  the  little  prayers  taught  me  at 
my  mother's  knee,  forgetting,  I  fear,  those  I  learned 
later.  All  the  events  in  my  life  crowded  into  that  short 
space,  by  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  making  me 
momentarily  oblivious  of  the  danger  through  which  we 
were  passing. 

The  tense  expression  on  the  headman's  face  during 
our  battle  with  the  rapids  now  gave  way  to  a  broad 
grin,  and  I  knew  we  were  safely  through  the  gates  of 
death. 

We  got  into  comparatively  smooth  water.  The  canoe- 
men  mopped  their  faces,  on  which  beads  of  perspiration 
had  settled,  their  ebony  bodies  glistened  in  the  sun, 
while,  as  in  chorus,  they  broke  into  one  of  their  indes- 
cribable Quittah  songs. 

We  had  been  over  three  hours  on  the  river  when  we 
arrived  at  Ajena,  and  after  a  short  rest  there  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  towards  Kpong.  The  sun  increased 
in  intensity  as  we  dropped  down  the  river,  between 
high  almost  perpendicular  hills ;  we  vainly  hugged  the 
left  bank  for  shelter  from  the  broiling  sun,  against  which 
even  a  Wolseley  helmet  and  double-lined  umbrella  were 
not  proof. 

Arriving  at  Akwami,  I  found  my  carriers  whom  I  sent 
overland  had  gone  to  Senchy.  Lunch  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  the  Omanhene,  with  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  the  West  African  native,  produced  a  tin 
of  sweet  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  Sweet  biscuits 
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and  beer  do  not  blend,  but  they  appeased  my  gnawing 
appetite,  and  enabled  me  to  attend  a  palaver  with  a 
cheerful  countenance. 

I  left  Akwami  about  3  p.m.,  having  been  conducted 
to  the  ferry  by  the  Omanhene  and  suite  with  the  usual 
ceremony,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  the  Ashantis. 

I  called  at  Attimpoku  to  inquire  for  my  carriers. 
There  my  boys,  with  the  exception  of  my  orderly,  left 
the  canoe,  preferring  to  do  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
overland  rather  than  face  the  Senchy  rapids. 

We  arrived  at  these  rapids  about  4  p.m.,  and  with  a 
feeling  better  imagined  than  described  I  saw  the  headman 
prepare  for  action. 

The  canoe  shot  out,  and  apparently  wedged  itself 
between  two  rocks  on  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
rapids,  but  the  deft  hands  of  the  canoemen  headed  it 
towards  the  bank,  and  in  a  zigzag  course  we  got  once 
more  into  safety. 

The  danger  here  was  the  submerged  rocks,  visible  in 
low  water.  I  found,  on  calling  at  Senchy,  that  the  rest 
house  there  had  collapsed,  and  was  now  a  mass  of  ruins 
surrounded  by  water. 

Having  boarded  our  canoe  for  the  last  stage  of  this 
eventful  trip,  we  arrived  at  Kpong  about  6  p.m.,  where 
I  found  the  usual  landing-place  about  thirty  feet  under 
water.  My  headman,  undeterred,  guided  the  canoe 
up  a  side  street,  and,  following  the  fast  current,  arrived 
at  Swanzy's  principal  store,  only  to  find  that  place 
surrounded  by  about  three  feet  of  water. 

My  boys  and  carriers  had  not  arrived,  but  I  gratefully 
accepted  a  ground-nut  chop,  which  was  prepared  for 
me  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  After  almost 
twelve  hours  without  solid  food,  I  did  justice  to  the 
native  chop,  and,  by  the1  time  I  had  appeased  my 
appetite,  my  carriers  had  arrived. 
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I  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  bed,  and  was  soon  wrapped 
in  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
goats,  the  occasional  cry  of  a  child  neglected  by  its 
mother,  and  the  swish  of  the  still  onrushing  water,  which 
practically  swept  everything  before  it,  could  not  arouse 
me.  So  closed  a  day  which  I  place  on  record  as  one  of 
the  most  eventful  of  my  life  in  West  Africa. 

Burutu. 


A   STUDENT'S   DAY  IN   1914 

THE  Teachers'  Training  College  at  Accra,  in  common 
with  other  educational  establishments,  endured  great 
vicissitudes  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  least  but 
not  the  last  tragical  occurrence  as  herein  related  forms 
one  of  the  most  loyal  deeds  that  shall  ever  remain 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  the  College. 

The  following  incidents  occurred  on  a  day  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914— that  eventful  Saturday.  It  was  in  the  hour 
of  2  p.m. — that  critical  moment.  The  schoolday's  work 
was  over.  Most  of  the  students  were  out  beguiling  their 
time  and  feeding  their  knowledge  with  views  of  Accra, 
the  capital  of  Gold  Coast. 

I  amongst  several  others  were  engaged  in  laundry, 
and  in  the  preparation  against  the  following  Sunday. 
All  of  a  sudden  an  alarm  was  heard.  That  moment  was 
tempting.  My  heart  was  beating  faster.  All  at  once 
we  rushed  to  a  conspicuous  position  to  see  what  was 
happening.  Seeing  many  a  volunteer  speeding  off  to 
the  headquarters,  I  exclaimed  thus  to  a  friend  standing 
by,  "  Hullo  !  Kofi,  can  there  be  any  better  chance  of 
proving  our  patriotism  ?  "  Thus  uttered,  we  rushed  to 
obtain  our  uniforms,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  clang !  clang! ! 
clang  !  !  !  was  heard  of  our  bar-bell.  The  principal  had 
been  in,  and  in  little  more  than  five  minutes  most  of  us 
had  been  assembled.  Our  principal  gasped  for  a  long 
breath,  and  then  spoke.  Wasn't  something  curious  in 
that  ?  His  explanations  and  orders  were  terse  and 
with  spirit.  All  had  heard  of  the  fate  of  our  fellow 
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colleagues  in  other  training  colleges,  having  joined  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Territorials,  and  thus  were  we  too 
glad  to  welcome  the  opportunity  of  turning  ourselves 
as  useful  patriots.  There  was  no  time  for  contempla- 
tion. All  ran  out  helter-skelter,  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, ingress  and  egress  of  dormitories,  and,  in  fact,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  we  had  cleared  the  premises  of 
most  of  its  furnitures  and  our  belongings.  Each  student 
appeared  to  be  doing  his  level  best  to  meet  the  difficulty 
that  had  arisen. 

Not  a  murmur  was  heard,  not  a  sign  of  sorrow 
As  to  our  belongings  we  hurried  ; 
Not  a  student  spoke  a  word  of  sorrow 
Ere  our  dear  premises  we  quitted. 

The  incident  attracted  the  interest  of  the  Director  of 
Education  and  other  European  officials  much  to  our 
comfort,  and  also  in  the  promotion  of  esprit  de  corps 
amongst  the  students.  Affecting  to  be  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  murmuring  spectators  around,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  actually  on  the  seat  of  war.  Opportunity  offered 
itself  for  us  to  solve  the  question  of  patriotism,  in  the 
letter  of  The  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Pease,  British  Minister 
of  Education,  to  his  colleagues.  It  said,  "  What  can 
we  do  for  our  country  ?  "  No  sooner  had  we  quitted 
our  premises,  than  another  scene  presented  itself  to  view. 
The  dormitories  had  been  filled  with  German  prisoners 
and  their  belongings.  The  school,  which  was  destined 
to— 

Guide  us  all  and  each 

So  to  learn  that  we  may  teach, 

So  to  subjugate  ourselves  that  we  may  rule, 

had  in  less  than  an  hour  been  changed  into  a  war 
detention  camp.  As  if  engaged  in  a  trench  warfare, 
the  next  order  was  hushed  amongst  us,  and  it  was  to 
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occupy  the  new  unfinished  police  barracks  half  a  mile 
away.  As  we  were  all  aware  of  the  fates  of  our  fellow 
colleagues  far  away  in  the  sphere  of  war,  our  personal 
inconveniences  faded  away  into  paltry  insignificance, 
and  we  were  contented  to  end  the  day's  life  after  supper, 
with  the  relation  of  anecdotes  of  war  and  the  interchange 
of  experiences. 

8.  A. 


A  LAW   OFFICER'S   DAY   IN  ACCRA 

AT  6  o'clock  the  stir  on  the  highway,  the  hooting  of 
motor-horns,  and  the  movement  of  the  servants  recall 
me  from  slumber  to  the  activities  of  a  new  day  ;  and 
after  performing  my  toilet,  I  feel  ready  for  breakfast  - 
the  light  breakfast  conventional  in  the  tropics  and 
enjoyable  in  France. 

Breakfast  over,  the  cook  appears  for  his  orders  for 
the  day.  If  guests  are  expected  to  lunch  or  dinner, 
there  follows  a  visit  to  the  store-room  and  a  weighty 
consultation.  The  cook  is  slow  in  making  suggestions, 
but  on  pressure  eventually  will  do  so.  These  however 
notwithstanding,  the  decision  and  arrangement  rest 
ultimately  with  myself.  To-day  let  us  suppose  three 
friends  to  be  coming  to  dinner.  This  the  cook  thinks  is 
well  within  the  scope  of  his  culinary  skill  and  domestic 
management,  and  soon  all  decisions  are  made. 

Then  down  to  the  office.  Here  there  awaits  me  a 
medley  of  work.  Faired  copies,  may  be,  of  yesterday's 
drafts  for  checking  and  despatching,  letters  to  read  and 
deal  with,  vouchers  to  attend  to  ;  but,  chief  of  all,  a 
number  of  minute-papers  sent  for  attention.  It  is 
these  which  finally  dispel  all  domestic  cares  and  which 
immerse  me  at  once  in  a  variety  of  diverse  intriguing 
interests. 

I  glance  rapidly  through  the  files  to  see  in  what  order 
they  can  best  be  taken  ;  and  thus  my  ideas  are  in  swift 
succession  focused,  say,  on  some  weighty  despatch 
from  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  liquidation  of  enemy 
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properties,  a  murder  case  from  Ashanti,  a  customs 
difficulty  from  Togoland,  a  native  disturbance  in  the 
Central  Province,  some  moot  point  that  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  northern 
territories,  some  supplicant's  quaint  petition,  the  drafting 
of  a  new  railway  regulation,  and  so  on.  Comedy  and 
tragedy,  the  humorous  and  the  grave,  walk  hand  in  hand, 
interlocked  in  a  curiously  human  complexity. 

To  all  this  the  shrilling  of  the  telephone-bell  gives 
frequent  pause. 

Shortly  after  noon  I  am  away  to  lunch ;  and,  that 
over,  there  comes  a  soothing  cigarette,  or  perhaps  a 
cigar,  and  a  scanning  of  the  Morning  Post.  Then  back 
in  the  go-cart  to  the  office  at  two. 

Work  is  resumed  much  as  before ;  but  now  I  am 
joined  by  the  Acting  Solicitor-General,  whose  whole 
morning  has  been  spent  in  an  unsavoury  atmosphere 
of  odours  and  horrors  in  the  Assize  Court.  He  tells  me 
of  the  fortunes  of  his  day,  and  of  his  hopes  and  doubts 
for  the  morrow.  And  so,  with  some  consultation  with 
him  and  an  interview  or  two  perhaps  with  some  head 
of  department  or  a  barrister,  four  o'clock  comes  round, 
and  with  it  the  house-boy  with  tea.  At  4.30,  if  fortune 
favours,  the  office  closes  ;  and  at  the  club  I  join  a  friend 
for  golf. 

Win  or  lose,  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  Atlantic,  the 
long  wash  of  the  blue-green  seas,  the  breaking  surf, 
and  the  crimson  beauty  of  the  setting  sun  delight  the 
senses,  revive  one's  energies,  and  inspirit  the  heart. 

On  returning  to  the  club-house,  an  hour  is  pleasantly 
spent  in  social  refreshment  and  gossip ;  and  then  I 
return  to  supervise  the  final  arrangements  for  dinner, 
the  fare  and  the  flowers. 

Soon  after  I  have  dressed,  my  friends  are  heard 
arriving  ;  and,  after  the  usual  West  Coast  preliminaries, 
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dinner  is  announced.    If  one's  selection  of  guests  has 
been  happy,  a  spirit  of  cheerful  geniality  prevails. 

Dinner  over,  we  turn  to  cards  ;  but  after  two  or  three 
rubbers  slumber  descends  to  claim  our  homage ;  and 
by  midnight,  the  party  having  dispersed,  I  seek  again 
the  repose  of  my  curtained  bed. 

R.  W.  H.  Wilkinson, 
Acting  Attorney  General. 


ALL   IN  THE   DAY'S   WORK 

AFTER  a  recent  visit  to  Sierra  Leone  on  duty  (a  most 
unpleasant  outing,  especially  on  board  the  steamer),  I 
landed  at  Accra  on  June  8th  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  reported  my  return  at  the  Secretariat,  visited  canton- 
ments, ordered  my  transport  to  Akuse.  Lunched  and 
eventually  left  Accra  at  3  p.m.  by  motor  lorry.  All 
went  well  until  shortly  after  leaving  Dodowah,  when  we 
ran  into  a  perfect  tropical  rainstorm.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  was  completely  wet  through.  Took  refuge  in  a  farm- 
house, changed,  and  continued  the  journey  wrapped  up 
in  produce  sacks.  Arrived  at  Somanya  to  find  the  road 
closed  for  motor  traffic,  but,  after  an  interview  with  a 
native  policeman,  I  discovered,  greatly  to  my  relief, 
that  the  portion  I  had  travelled  over  had  been  suddenly 
closed  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain.  Akuse  had  escaped 
the  storm.  I  was  free  to  resume  my  journey,  arriving 
at  Akuse  at  6.30  p.m.  very  dirty,  very  wet,  and  exceed- 
ingly tired,  but  perfectly  happy,  and  in  a  very  good 
temper— an  unusual  frame  of  mind  in  this  country  after 
such  a  wetting.  I  was  returning  to  Misahohe,  and  I 
was  so  relieved  to  get  back  from  Sierra  Leone,  after 
being  warned  on  my  arrival  there,  that  it  would  be  at 
least  three  weeks  before  I  should  get  away.  My  early 
return  overjoyed  me.  Mosquitos  did  their  best  to 
annoy  me  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and 
they  are  certainly  plentiful  at  Akuse. 
So  ended  one  day  of  my  life  on  the  Coast. 

E.  T.  Mansfield, 
District  Political  Officer. 
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MARCH  29TH,  Wednesday,  1916,  was  a  day  of  "  the  be 
all  and  end  all  "  in  my  life.  It  was  a  day  I  was  finally 
instructed  by  the  Education  Office  to  proceed  to  Enchi, 
Aowin,  the  Western  Frontier,  where  Government  School 
was  to  be  established  and  presided  over  by  me.  It  was 
my  first  time  to  leave  home  for  another  district  where, 
at  least,  three  years  at  a  stretch  might  be  spent.  It 
was  a  day  of  big  concern,  my  life's  turning-point. 

The  steamer  Prahsu  came  in  before  6  a.m.,  and  a  little 
after  a  host  of  school-boys  were  ready  for  my  luggages 
for  beach.  Some  relatives  and  friends  brought  me  nice 
presents  and  to  see  me  off. 

Before  bidding  good-bye  and  taking  leave  of  home, 
I  was  strongly  cautioned  to  be  honest  and  faithful  in 
all  my  dealings,  to  be  rigid  yet  firm.  One  of  my  cousins 
was  obliged  to  run  after  me  as  far  as  "  The  Victoria 
Park  "  to  present  me  with  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress  in  Fanti  as  a  souvenir,  and  in  honour  of  my 
being  appointed  the  principal  teacher  over  Enchi 
Government  Boys'  School. 

A  good  many  of  the  staff,  with  the  principal  teacher, 
were  at  the  beach  before  me,  and,  after  exchanging 
thoughts  for  ten  minutes,  the  whistle  blew  and  I  was 
taken  on  board  by  the  Government  boatmen.  All  were 
Accras.  Immediately  arriving  the  gangway,  my  hat 
was  blown  off  by  the  wind  and  was  caught  by  a  boatman, 
who,  in  presenting  it,  was  dashed  one  shilling  and 
thanked  for,  too. 
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After  presenting  myself  on  board,  I  was  conducted 
into  an  apartment,  where  I  became  very  friendly  with 
a  fellow  passenger.  Unfortunately  at  table  I  did  no 
ample  justice  to  all  the  nice  and  rich  delicacies  of  the 
table  owing  to  "  sea-sick  "  caused  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  and  the  creaking  of  bulkheads.  I  was  for  two  or 
three  hours  lolling  about  the  quarter-railing  to  amuse 
upon  wild  fancies,  the  repeated  cross  and  recross  of 
boats,  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  and  cursory  glance  of 
vivid  description  and  imposing  appearance  of  the  town 
of  Cape  Coast,  which  shortly  would  be  out  of  sight. 

I  repaired  into  my  bunk  to  read,  but  the  atmospheric 
influence  made  reading  a  disgust,  and  the  only  alternative 
was  to  take  things  as  they  came.  Towards  evening  all 
hands  on  deck  were  suspended  for  the  day.  And  we 
were  then  between  wind  and  water. 

Life  on  board  is  a  volume  of  many  parts.  The  ship 
carrying  souls  is  a  little  world  herself,  and  as  there  are 
lessons  in  every  atom,  an  object  lesson  I  was  taught. 
That  was  "  order "  in  everything.  The  officers,  the 
crew,  obeying  the  captain  orderly  and  promptly,  the 
ship  maintains  her  position  she  was  made  to  serve. 
Where  no  order  is,  confusion  prevails. 

The  day  ended,  the  night  came  on,  and  quietly  into 
my  bunk  I  sank. 

J.  M. 


A   DOCTOR'S   DAY   ON   TREK 

PERHAPS  this  day  made  a  more  lasting  impression  than 
many  others.  Small-pox  having  been  reported  as 
prevalent,  I  was  detailed  to  investigate  the  outbreak, 
so  left  Coomassie  at  6.30  one  morning,  and,  on  reaching 
the  Offin  river,  had  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  a  large 
calabash  with  my  chin  on  my  knees,  being  pushed  over 
it ;  the  native  nurse  and  orderly  swam.  Leaving  the 
loads  to  follow,  I  walked  into  Offinsu  and  lunched  under 
the  palaver  tree  while  waiting  for  the  chief,  when,  having 
explained  the  object  of  my  visit,  the  benefits  conferred 
by  vaccination,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  at  once 
reporting  any  outbreak  of  smallpox,  I  proceeded  to 
vaccinate  a  large  number.  Hearing  that  there  were  a 
number  of  cases  in  villages  off  the  main  road,  I  started 
to  visit  them,  having  been  assured  that  the  particular 
village  to  which  the  loads  had  been  sent  could  be  reached 
before  dark.  A  four-mile  walk  brought  me  to  a  large 
village,  and  here  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  found  ; 
two  native  doctors  had  been  inoculating  with  smallpox, 
for  which  a  charge  of  6d.  was  made  ;  a  further  2s.  being 
collected  should  the  disease  develop,  and  the  patient 
recover.  My  efforts  to  modify  or  nullify  theirs  were, 
I  hope,  successful,  and  shortly  after  they  were  arrested 
the  epidemic  subsided.  The  inhabitants  of  the  next 
village  visited  had  fled  except  for  a  few  old  women  and 
children ;  having  vaccinated  these,  my  attention  was 
called  to  two  very  bad  cases  of  confluent  smallpox  lying 
in  the  smoke  of  a  smouldering  log,  both  starving  and 
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totally  blind  from  the  disease.  Three  miles  further  on 
a  fetish  man,  dancing,  had  collected  all  the  children  in 
the  place,  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished  operating  on 
them  my  wrist  ached.  Unaware  that  the  chief  had  told 
each  mammie  to  bring  an  egg,  it  was  a  surprise  to  have 
two  huge  brass  trays  full  of  eggs  of  all  ages  presented 
to  me,  and  the  scramble  for  them  after  I  had  thanked 
the  donors,  and  explained  how  impossible  it  was  for  me 
to  make  use  of  so  many,  was  messy. 

It  being  now  nearly  five  o'clock  and  the  distance  to 
my  camp  uncertain,  I  started  alone  with  a  guide  through 
very  dense  forest,  leaving  the  nurse  and  orderly  to  settle 
their  palaver  over  some  yams.  The  tornado  heard  in 
the  distance  all  the  afternoon  broke  overhead  when  we 
were  about  half-way;  trees  soon  began  to  crash  down 
all  round,  which  with  the  almost  continuous  thunder 
made  a  terrific  noise,  while  the  frequent  flashes  of 
lightning  only  helped  to  make  the  darkness  more  intense. 
Fastened  to  my  leader  by  a  puttee,  I  floundered  along, 
wet  through  and  miserable,  but  struck  my  camp  at  last 
about  eight,  when  a  hot  bath  and  peg  worked  wonders. 
Dinner  being  finished,  bed  was  the  obvious  thing ;  but 
my  blankets  had  been  allowed  to  get  soaked.  Shouts 
failed  to  bring  the  boys,  and,  in  trying  to  find  a  drier 
place  for  my  bed,  I  knocked  over  the  lamp  ;  so  tired 
out,  I  turned  in  under  the  cork  mattress,  and  fell  asleep 
hoping  for  better  fortune  on  the  morrow. 

Variola. 


A   SCHOOL-BOY   ON  A   COCO-NUT   FARM 

ON  January  7th,  1917,  my  father  having  told  me  the 
previous  night  that  we  would  be  going  the  next  morning 
to  work  in  his  coco-nut  farm,  I  got  up  half  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  and  by  6  a.m.  sharp  I  was  ready 
waiting  on  him. 

I  was  glad  when  I  finished  all  my  preparations  before 
my  father  and  the  rest  of  the  labourers,  as  I  always 
boasted  to  them  that  we  were  taught  in  school  to  be 
always  punctual. 

We  started  on  the  journey  about  6.30  a.m.,  and  reached 
the  farm  in  an  hour's  time,  and  at  once  set  to  work. 

Our  first  work  was  to  climb  up  the  coco-nut  trees  and 
pluck  down  the  nuts.  This  was  a  very  tiresome  labour, 
as  we  had  no  instrument  to  assist  us  in  climbing  up  the 
trees,  and,  apart  from  the  farm  being  a  very  large  one, 
some  of  the  trees  were  very  tall.  But  I  did  not  show 
any  sign  of  weariness.  I  climbed  up  the  trees  one  after 
the  other,  and  plucked  down  the  nuts  as  fast  as  the  other 
labourers. 

When  we  had  done  away  with  the  plucking,  we  set 
to  collect  the  nuts  into  heaps.  This  did  not  take  us 
long  time,  as  my  smaller  brothers  started  gathering 
them  ever  since  we  commenced  plucking. 

After  this  we  had  our  first  meal  of  the  day.  It  was 
a  plain  food— consisting  of  boiled  casava  and  fried  fish 
—but  I  felt  I  had  never  enjoyed  anything  better.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  because  we  took  the  meal  late,  but 
I  afterwards  found  out  that  it  was  the  hard  work  which 
I  did  that  made  my  appetite  so  sharp. 
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We  rested  for  an  hour  after  the  meal,  and  next  came 
that  part  of  the  work  which  made  my  superiority  among 
the  labourers  conspicuously  marked.  I  walked  with 
my  father  round  the  farm  numbering  the  whole  trees 
with  coal-tar.  This  was  also  very  wearisome,  as  the 
trees  were  not  planted  in  order.  I  told  my  father  that 
when  next  we  had  to  make  a  new  farm,  I  would  show 
him  how  he  could  plant  the  trees  in  rows.  By  the  end 
of  three  hours  I  was  able  to  tell  him  how  many  trees 
he  had  in  the  farm,  and  went  on  to  explain  to  him  that 
if  each  tree  could  yield,  on  an  average,  a  certain  quantity 
of  copra  per  year,  the  proceeds  from  the  farm  would 
realise  a  certain  amount  of  money  per  annum.  He 
was  not  only  too  pleased,  but  also  quite  surprised  at  the 
approximate  correctness  of  my  calculation  when  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year's  "  turnover." 

I  next  went  and  helped  the  labourers,  who  were 
meanwhile  breaking  the  nuts  which  were  plucked  a 
week  ago. 

This  being  end  of  the  day's  work,  we  took  another 
light  meal,  and  then  started  back  home,  my  father  fixing 
another  day  for  the  breaking  of  the  newly  plucked  nuts. 

We  reached  home  6  p.m.,  and  my  father  related  to 
my  mother  how  useful  I  was  at  the  farm,  and  they  both 
expressed  their  delight,  for  at  first  they  thought  that, 
having  passed  and  obtained  seventh  standard  certificate, 
I  would  not  like  to  do  hard  work.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  when  I  heard  myself  spoken  of  so  commendably. 
In  fact,  I  competed  with  the  labourers  at  the  farm,  as  I 
wished  to  show  to  them  that,  being  educated,  I  could  do 
both  book  and  manual  work  better  than  they  could. 

S.  D.  K.  F. 


BKEAKING-UP  DAY  IN  A  WESLEYAN  SCHOOL 
BY  THE  SCHOOL  SISTER 

THE  day  was  the  last  one  of  the  term,  and  a  typical 
14  breaking-up  "  day  here. 

I  rose  as  usual  just  before  6.30  a.m.,  in  time  for 
Morning  Prayers  with  the  boarders  at  7  o'clock.  The 
bell  was  rung  at  6.55,  and  a  few  minutes  after  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  schoolroom,  where  we  were  greeted  by 
the  sixty  boarders.  After  the  usual  "  Good  mornings," 
the  girls  sat  down,  the  roll  was  called,  and  prayers  were 
led  by  the  home  sister,  it  being  her  turn  that  morning. 

At  7.15  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  which  was  served 
by  the  girls  on  "  dining-room  "  duty. 

After  breakfast  I  had  envelopes  to  address,  and  other 
odd  things  to  do,  until  at  8.20  the  school-bell  called 
loudly  for  the  girls  to  get  into  line.  Very  soon  I  ad- 
journed to  the  schoolroom,  where  I  had  140  or  more 
children  assembled  in  their  various  classes,  fewer  than 
usual  being  present,  as  it  was  raining. 

School  was  opened  as  usual  with  a  hymn,  Bible 
reading,  and  prayer.  Then  the  registers  were  marked. 

Instead  of  the  classes  assembling  for  lessons  as  usual, 
all  the  boarders  went  away  to  do  their  "  home  duties  " 
under  the  direction  of  the  home  sister,  as  the  bungalow 
and  boarders'  premises  are  all  carefully  cleaned  before 
closing. 

I  then  divided  the  day  girls  into  groups  to  clean  the 
schoolroom,  etc.  One  group  I  undertook  the  school 
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chapel,  another  the  scrubbing  of  the  schoolroom 
floor,  three  others  the  cleaning  of  the  teachers'  and 
scholars'  desks,  while  the  infants  cleaned  the  black- 
boards, slates,  rulers,  and  inkwells.  Each  group  was 
under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  the  whole  compound 
and  school  premises  was  a  scene  of  great  industry,  but 
rather  more  noisy  than  the  proverbial  beehive. 

I  went  upstairs  and  filled  in  the  term's  attendances 
in  over  100  reports,  putting  the  Day  Girls'  Reports  with 
their  bills,  into  their  envelopes,  as  well  as  making 
periodical  visits  to  the  schoolroom. 

About  11  o'clock  the  bell  called  the  girls  all  together 
again,  when  the  Examination  Lists  were  read,  and  the 
few  promotions  for  next  term  announced.  Some  toys, 
presented  the  day  before,  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
children  who  had  done  best  in  Forms  II  to  Infants.  One 
doll  was  given  to  a  little  day  scholar  who  had  been 
"  never  absent,  never  late,"  during  six  months. 

After  a  few  parting  words,  a  hymn  and  prayer,  the 
scholars  gave  "  three  cheers  "  for  holidays,  the  teachers, 
the  sisters  ;  then  "  good-byes  "  were  said,  and  the  day 
girls  went  home. 

After  lunch,  and  a  short  rest,  the  Boarders'  Reports 
were  put  into  envelopes  and  a  few  letters  written. 
Then  in  due  course  came  tea,  and  recreation  time,  and 
about  7.15  dinner. 

From  7.45  to  9  p.m.  I  spent  playing  games  with  the 
boarders,  "  Spinning  the  trencher,"  "  I  sent  a  letter  to 
my  love,"  etc.,  etc.  Great  amusement  was  caused  by 
attempts  to  "  blow  out  the  candle."  The  girls  then 
adjourned  to  the  dormitory,  where  the  home  sister  read 
the  term's  marks  and  conducted  prayers. 

R.  M.  L. 


A   REMARKABLE   DAY 

AUGUST  4TH,  1914,  IN  AN  ASHANTI  VILLAGE 

AUGUST  4TH,  1914,  being  the  most  remarkable  day  of 
my  life — though  the  saying  is  "  nothing  happens  that 
never  happened  before,"  yet  mine  may  also  be  conceded 
as  a  remarkable  and  memorable  one.  I  am  somewhat 
sorry,  for  limitation  of  space  cannot  allow  me  to  describe 
things  in  full  detail — at  any  rate,  I  hope  the  heading  of 
each  incident  as  experienced  by  me  on  the  aforesaid 
date  will  suit  the  purpose.  I  say  most  remarkable, 
because  since  I  was  brought  forth  into  this  world,  1888 
to  1914,  I  never  once  witnessed  such  a  case  before : 
(1)  For  that  was  the  day  that  my  elder  brother  woke 
me  up  at  about  5  a.m.  with  an  information  for  having 
betrothed  me  a  girl  (for  I  was  never  married).  (2) 
That  was  the  day  that  my  father,  who  had  not  seen  me 
for  the  past  nine  years,  reached  me  about  7.30  a.m.  from 
about  300  miles  away  on  visit  just  to  see  my  face  and 
I  his.  (3)  That  was  the  day  that  a  best  friend  of  mine, 

teacher  -   — ,  of ,  died  on  my  bosom  about  9  a.m., 

being  the  first  time  in  my  life  and  that  I  shall  have  to 
handle  a  dead  body,  and  gave  last  bath  to  myself.  (4) 
While  attending  the  funeral,  a  friend  of  my  factor  (I  was 
then  a  book-keeper  and  cashier)  sent  for  me  about 
10.30  a.m.  (for  his  friend  was  away)  with  a  requisite 
for  a  sum  of  £200  from  me  for  advances  to  his  cocoa- 
brokers,  who  were  pressing  on  him,  that  the  said  money 
would  be  returned  to  me  as  we  customarily  do,  that 
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the  expected  money  would  be  probably  refund  before 
4  o'clock  that  day.  Not  knowing  his  double  intentions 
of  swindling  me,  I  ignorantly  handed  over  someone's 
money  in  my  charge  to  him,  who  "  turning  and  twisting" 
me  and  bolted  away  the  subsequent  night,  which  greatly 
reflect  on  me  debasing  my  life  up  to  the  present  moment, 
for  the  said  amount  shall  have  to  be  liquidated  to  the 
owner  by  me  in  aid  of  my  brother.  (5)  That  was  the 
day  that  the  Great  European  or  "  World- wide  "  War's 
news  reached  the  village  where  I  was,  so  a  European 
then  in  charge  of  the  factory  was  called  on  to  Kumasi 
for  H.M.  active  service.  And  (6)  the  factory  was 
reluctantly  left  in  my  charge,  and  I  shall  have  to  act  for 
factor  temporally — first  time  in  my  life. 

Considering  the  above  occurrences  as  experienced  by 
me  within  thirteen  hours  that  day  alone  at  a  village 
in  Kumasi  district,  I  find  that  had  I  a  record,  these 
incidents  will  set  the  day  apart  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  eventful  days  in  my  life,  which  I  venture 
to  testify  here  with  my  semi-educated  English. 

L.  B.  J. 


FIRST   IMPRESSIONS 

ARRIVING  at  Accra  on  board  the  s.s.  Landana  just  before 
daybreak,  I  was  awakened  much  earlier  than  usual, 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  excitement,  and  desire,  to  see 
the  place  of  my  sojourn  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
After  a  cup  of  tea,  I  proceeded  on  deck  to  see  how  my 
future  place  of  residence  appeared  from  the  sea.  I 
noticed  the  flat  appearance  of  the  town,  compared  with 
the  views  of  the  first  ports  of  call  in  West  Africa.  By 
this  time  there  was  the  usual  noise  of  steam  winches, 
shouting  of  deckboys,  unloading  of  mails  and  baggage. 
Returning  to  my  cabin  to  have  my  trunks  packed  and 
taken  on  deck,  I  decided  to  get  ashore  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  experience  in  the  surf-boat  going  ashore  seemed  to 
eclipse  in  novelty  that  of  the  steamer.  Arriving  on  the 
beach,  everything  seemed  strange..  The  desire  of  boys 
scantily  dressed  to  help  with  my  luggage  amused  me 
greatly.  The  term  "  dash  me,  massa,"  did  not  at  first 
impress  me  with  its  true  meaning ;  ultimately  I  under- 
stood it  meant  a  desire  to  be  "  tipped."  The  passing 
of  luggage  through  the  Customs  occupied  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  soon  found  myself  seated  in  a  go-cart 
en  route  for  my  bungalow.  The  manner  in  which  the 
sheep,  goats,  hens,  etc.,  crossed  the  roads  indiscrimin- 
ately, added  to  the  all-round  impression  that  I  was 
indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Arriving  at  my 
bungalow,  which  was  fortunately  one  of  recent  erection, 
I  was  very  favourably  impressed  by  the  accommodation 
offered  by  a  paternal  Government.  The  unpacking  of 
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boxes  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  and, 
through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  I  had  not  the  usual 
worries  connected  with  "  chop."  Much  of  my  time  on 
the  steamer  had  been  spent  studying  the  famous  little 
green  hand-book  issued  to  Government  officials  on  their 
first  appointment  to  West  Africa.  Consequently  I  was 
amazed  to  find  myself  outside  a  mosquito-proof  room, 
or  mosquito  net,  after  sunset.  Having  been  asked  by 
another  friend  to  dinner  at  8  p.m.,  I  arrived  at  his 
bungalow  punctually,  and  was  informed  that  "  Massa 
no  come  yet  from  club,"  so  contented  myself  with  looking 
at  the  wall  decorations,  together  with  the  table  set 
for  dinner,  which  betokened  something  good  in  store. 
Thus  I  passed  the  time  until  my  host  arrived.  Having 
spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  I  returned  to  my  bungalow 
about  ten  o'clock.  The  climax  of  an  eventful  day  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  finding  no  lamp  burning  in  my 
bungalow,  and,  not  knowing  where  the  steward  boy 
had  put  the  matches,  I  undressed  with  great  fear, 
wondering  if  any  jiggers,  sand-flies,  or  other  insects  I 
had  thought  so  prevalent  in  West  Africa,  were  on  the 
floor.  My  first  experience  under  a  mosquito  net  made 
me  sympathise  with  the  stokers  in  the  hold  of  ships  in 
the  tropics,  as  the  steward  had  shut  all  windows  and 
doors,  thus  making  the  bedroom  like  an  air-tight  com- 
partment. Ultimately  I  fell  asleep  in  a  bath  of  per- 
spiration, which  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  Turkish 
baths  taken  in  the  more  northern  climate  for  which  I — 
in  the  early  days  of  my  West  African  residence — felt  a 
peculiar  regret. 

H.  M. 


DAY  OF  A  FRENCHMAN'S  LIFE  ON  THE  COAST 

AT  6  a.m.  sharp  I  left  Atakpame  with  a  French  officer 
in  my  touring-car,  driving  first  over  the  hills,  with  a 
splendid  view  on  the  large  plain  before  us,  and  the  chain 
of  Blue  Mountains  in  the  far  distance,  the  aim  of  our 
journey.  It  was  a  pleasure  driving  on  a  first-class  road 
along  the  hills  and  deep  down  in  the  valleys  with  fresh 
streams  running.  The  bush  in  the  plain  is  rather  poor ; 
it  is  more  like  parkland.  We  saw  some  large  cotton 
plantations,  the  only  produce  growing  in  this  district. 
The  villages—  there  are  very  few  along  the  road,  most  of 
them  are  hidden  in  the  bush —  are  looking  very  poor ; 
every  25  kilometres  is  one  with  a  fine  camp  or  rest-house ; 
there  are  seven  of  them.  When  driving  along  we 
see  dozens  of  partridges ;  we  could  have  almost  caught 
them  with  our  hands !  Then  we  met  numbers  of 
antelopes  quietly  grazing  in  the  bush.  A  flock  of 
big  brown  monkeys,  the  males  with  a  mane,  were 
promenading  along  the  road,  and  did  not  even  run  away, 
so  surprised  they  were  at  our  appearance.  Two  big 
rivers,  the  Ana  and  the  Aju  are  crossing  the  road  running 
in  the  Mono  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Togoland  and  Dahomey.  The  bridge  over  the  Ana 
river  is  36  feet  high  and  150  feet  long,  covered  with 
strong  planks  on  iron  supports  on  four  strong  stone- 
built  pillars.  In  the  rainy  season  last  year  a^part  of 
this  bridge  was  carried  off,  the  floods  rolling  ten  feet 
higher  over  the  bridge.  At  noon  sharp,  after  six 
hours'  driving,  in  all  120  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  residence 
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of  the  Administrator  at  Sokode,  who  welcomed  us  and 
oii  ered  us  a  fine  luncheon.  After  a  good  "  siesta  "  we  had 
a  stroll  round  the  place.  Worth  seeing  is  the  wonderful 
park  behind  the  residence,  nowhere  I  have  seen  a  finer 
collection  of  fruit  trees  or  such  an  "  orangerie,"  pear  trees, 
lime  and  berries  of  all  kinds,  and  then  all  the  ornamental 
trees  and  bushes  !  There  are  enormous  rice  and  millet 
plantations  all  round  the  place ;  over  600  men,  so  called 
"  prestationaires,"  who  had  to  work  twelve  days  for 
their  tax,  were  engaged  with  the  sowing  and  planting, 
and  from  time  to  time  they  were  singing  and  shouting 
just  to  cheer  up  themselves.  The  camp  of  the  Tirailleurs 
is  well  laid  out — a  large  square,  on  each  corner  a  square 
tower,  it  looks  more  like  a  fort.  The  village  of  Sokode 
is  very  small  and  dirty,  and  the  market  of  no  importance 
at  all.  Close  to  the  station  are  two  so-called  "  Bier- 
bergs  " ;  on  top  of  one  we  took  our  whisky  and  soda  in 
the  evening  with  the  officers,  enjoying  the  view  on  the 
plain  and  the  mountains  and  the  fresh  air  after  a  hot  day. 

J.  Chevresapin. 
(On  the  Coast  since  1898.) 


BOY  SCOUTS   AT   CAPE   COAST 

IT  was  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  when  in  May,  1913, 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  visited 
the  historic  town  of  Cape  Coast  for  the  first  time  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Colony.  This  was  the  greatest  day 
of  my  life,  when  His  Excellency,  amongst  thousands  o£ 
people  received  the  guard  of  honour  from  the  1st  Gold 
Coast  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  in  which  I  was  in  command 
as  Scoutmaster.  Never  before  in  Cape  Coast  such  a 
reception  was  given.  The  entry  was  followed  by  the 
official  salutation  at  the  Victoria  Park.  In  a  semicircle 
the  chiefs  sat  beneath  their  many-coloured  state  um- 
brellas, behind  them  were  their  officials,  and  thousands 
of  sightseers.  Great  was  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  the 
whole  nation.  Flags  and  flowers  were  in  every  corner 
of  the  town,  each  telling  its  tale  of  joy  to  all  around. 
Such  day  in  Cape  Coast  never  had  been.  This  was  the 
day  in  which  I  played  the  greatest  part  of  my  public 
life  with  the  Boy  Scouts.  Being  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association  in  the  Colony,  and  being  able  to  be 
present  at  the  reception  of  its  chief  patron,  I  consider 
this  without  doubt  as  a  privilege  of  honour  in  my  life. 
Many  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  time  trom  the 
different  towns  of  the  province  have  never  witnessed  a 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts  before.  This  makes  my  life  on  that 
day  greater  still.  The  sight  I  saw  myself  in  the  country 
I  five  was  beyond  description.  Why,  then,  should  this 
not  be  the  greatest  day  of  joy  in  my  life.  And  to-day 
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the  Boy  Scouts'  Association  has  spread  all  over  the 
Colony,  doing  its  good  work  of  citizenship  among  boys 
by  forming  their  character — training  them  in  habits 
of  observation,  obedience,  and  self-reliance  -inculcating 
loyalty  and  thoughtfulness  for  others,  and  teaching 
them  services  useful  to  the  public  and  handicrafts  useful 
to  themselves. 

S.  E.  Beauclerc  Renner, 

District  Scoutmaster. 


A   BARRISTER'S   DAY 

IN  a  recent  celebrated  lawsuit  I  was  engaged  as  sole 
Counsel  for  one  of  the  parties.  I  had  spent  several  hours 
the  night  before  in  reading  over  the  evidence,  in  mar- 
shalling the  facts  and  ferreting  authorities  in  support 
of  my  case,  but  there  was  something  that  worried  my 
mind — a  problem  that  had  to  be  solved  in  order  to  give 
my  opponent's  case  the  direct  lie  in  plain  and  unequivocal 
words.  After  several  whiffs  of  Egyptian  tobacco,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  little  room  in  which  I  worked,  I  was 
able  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  the  problem 
became  as  easy  as  water,  and  I  thought  how  dense  I 
was  to  have  spent  so  much  time  over  it.  The  problem 
was  simply  this.  If  "  A  "  swore  that  he  prepared  a 
certain  document  on  a  certain  day,  and  that  on  that 
very  day  he  and  "  B  "  went  to  a  certain  shop  to  buy  a 
certain  article  which  he  put  on  rail  and  consigned  to  a 
certain  town  that  day,  and  "  B  "  in  support  of  "  A's  " 
evidence  swore  the  same,  and  added  that  the  article  in 
question  was  not  bought  until  after  mid-day  of  the  day 
in  question,  by  what  means  could  one  demonstrate  that 
the  document  in  question  was  fabricated  and  could  not 
have  been  made  on  the  date  it  bore  ?  The  answer  is 
plain  enough,  although  at  first  blush  it  may  seem 
difficult.  Take  Railway  Time-Table.  All  up-traina 
depart  before  mid-day,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  article  to  have  been  put  on  rail  and  consigned  after 
mid-day,  there  being  no  train,  and  likewise  equally  so 
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the  document  could  not  have  been  made  on  the  date 
which  is  earmarked  as  that  on  which  the  article  was  put 
on  rail.  Armed  with  this  important  solution,  I  appeared 
in  Court  and  waited  for  my  turn  to  address  the  Court, 
nine  o'clock,  ten  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock — Court  ad- 
journed for  a  few  minutes :  11.30,  12,  12.30,  counsel 
brought  his  speech  to  a  close.  The  Court  did  not  call 
upon  me.  Now,  this,  though  somewhat  disappointing, 
was  "  A  DAY  OF  MY  LIFE." 

V.  B. 


ON   THE   MARCH   TO   BOLE,   1917 

TEN  o'clock  on  a  dark  hot  night  during  the  dry  season, 
the  column,  on  its  forced  march,  feels  its  way  through 
the  close  and  stuffy  bush.  The  silence  is  unbroken,  save 
for  the  monotonous  pad-pad  of  bare  feet,  the  creaking 
of  head  loads,  and  an  occasional  clatter  as  some  one 
stumbles  in  the  dark.  We  carry  no  lights.  Every  two 
hours  a  short  halt,  then  onwards,  the  sweat  raining  off 
one,  until  the  first  sigh  of  the  dawn  wind  brings  relief. 
At  sunrise  we  halt  in  a  village,  reported  to  be  hostile. 
Here,  all  food  and  water  must  be  tasted  first  by  the 
inhabitants  for  fear  of  poison.  Then  off  again  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning.  But  as  the  sun  gets  hotter,  our 
men,  in  full  marching  order,  with  two  hundred  rounds 
in  their  pouches,  begin  to  flag.  Built  like  a  fort,  another 
village  appears.  It  seems  to  be  deserted,  but  we  can 
hear  drums  beating.  Under  a  huge  baobab  tree  outside 
the  village  arms  are  piled,  sentries  are  posted,  and  we 
sit  down  to  rest  in  the  shade. 

But  what  is  this  murmuring,  suddenly  breaking  into 
excited  cries.  One  section  is  on  its  feet  and  rushing 
past  us  in  wild  confusion.  The  remainder  of  the  square, 
beating  the  air  wildly  with  their  hands,  not  waiting  to 
pick  up  their  rifles,  bolt  after  their  comrades  amidst 
shouts  of  "  Kudan  Zuma. "  Humming  like  an  aeroplane, 
a  swarm  of  furious  bees  swoops  down  on  us,  forcing  the 
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officers  to  retreat  hastily  into  the  bush,  followed  by  a 
yell  of  derisive  laughter  from  the  inhabitants  who  have 
now  appeared  on  the  walls.  What  will  they  do  ? 
Our  plight  seems  serious.  The  men,  weaponless,  many 
in  agony,  are  scattered  everywhere.  Some,  in  vain 
endeavour  to  escape  further  punishment,  are  hiding 
their  heads  ostrich  fashion,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  their 
anatomy.  "  Catch  the  chief  and  his  fetish  man/' 
begs  the  native  sergeant-major.  "  Stop  the  drums 
beating,  and  the  bees  will  go  back."  Luckily  our 
sentries  are  still  armed,  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
the  European  sergeant-major  and  myself,  taking  three, 
race  for  the  town.  Loud  crashes  cause  one  to  look 
round.  It  is  the  carriers  just  coming  in,  dropping  their 
loads  as  they  dive  for  cover  from  the  infuriated  bees. 
Dropping  over  the  wall,  almost  on  top  of  the  chief  and 
his  people,  who  are  holding  a  palaver,  we  have  him  and 
his  fetish  man  outside  "  one  time."  There  is  an  angry 
murmur  from  the  crowd.  But  the  rear  guard  has  arrived, 
and  is  covering  our  retreat.  We  put  our  hostages  under 
guard.  Then,  calling  for  volunteers,  we  lead  them  in 
under  the  baobab.  "  Don't  retaliate  "  is  the  order. 
On  reaching  the  tree,  each  man  seizes  an  armful  of  rifles 
and  bolts  back  hell-for-leather.  Some  are  again  stung, 
which  accelerates  their  speed.  Armed,  we  reform 
square,  and  sit  down  a  safe  distance  away  in  the  bush. 
The  chief  assures  us  that  his  people  will  not  attack,  and 
we  release  our  hostage.  It  is  now  afternoon,  and  the 
bees,  quieting  down,  we  round  up  the  carriers  and 
return  to  the  village.  Every  one  not  on  duty  is  slumber- 
ing, when  a  messenger  arrives  to  say  that  the  rebels 
have,  that  morning,  surrendered.  The  show  is  over. 
Disgusted,  we  resume  our  slumbers.  Our  labour  has 
been  in  vain,  but,  anyhow,  we  know  something  about 
bees.  So  did  Mahomet,  when  he  said  in  his  Sura  the 
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Bee,  "  If  ye  make  reprisals,  then  make  them  to  the  same 
extent  that  ye  were  injured,  but  if  ye  can  endure 
patiently,  best  will  it  be  for  the  patiently  enduring." 
Kunkurus  kan  kusu,  the  tale  is  told. 

Maishaidar  I  do. 


A  SURVEYOR   ON   THE    WAR-PATH 

IT  was  5.40  o'clock  on  a  September  morning  that  I 
started  with  one  of  the  two  parties,  Fetteh,  from  a 
Fetteh  village  called  Otanye-krom,  to  meet  the  other 
party,  Obutu,  with  whom  to  continue  the  survey  ordered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  hearing  of  a  case  between 
the  Fettehs  and  the  Obutus. 

The  survey  being  an  extensive  one  covering  several 
acres  of  that  flat,  verdant,  and  fetish-covered  region, 
it  became  necessary  to  shift  my  camp  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  traverse. 

On  the  way  that  morning,  a  singular  incident  occurred 
which  was  ingeniously  interpreted  by  a  member  of  the 
party  as  being  ominous  of  an  unsuccessful  happening : 
about  five  yards  in  front  a  big  black  snake  "  ushered  " 
from  the  tall  grass  on  our  left  to  cross  the  road ;  but, 
seeing  us,  coiled  back  in  haste.  Presently,  we  reached 
our  point  of  continuation,  also  met  the  Obutu  repre- 
sentatives ready  for  work.  The  first  thing  noticeable 
was  the  difference  of  temper  in  the  parties  with  whom 
I  had  worked  for  so  many  days.  What  was  mutually 
enjoyed  previously  as  a  joke,  was  that  morning  re- 
pudiated with  such  vehemence  as  foretold  an  imminent 
scuffle.  Despite  my  reminding  them  of  the  peace  and 
order  they  must  preserve  during  the  survey  so  as  to 
show  me  more  patiently  all  objects  material  to  their 
respective  solicitors  for  employment  in  pleading,  the 
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parties  kept  raising  their  temperature  of  irascible  temper 
to  the  distinct  retardation  of  the  work. 

After  a  while  we  arrived  at  a  village  called  Asare 
Kwamin — a  fairly  large  village  bearing  evidences  of  a 
recent  evacuation  from  the  dilapidated  condition  and 
the  overgrown  appearance  of  it.  Here  we  met  quite  a 
hundred  men  of  Fetteh,  each  having  a  cutlass,  and 
wearing  a  red  cap  as  though  Fetteh  was  a  dependency 
of  Turkey.  After  exchanging  salutations,  I  inquired 
the  reason  of  this  war-like  presence  ?  "  This  is  our 
town/'  said  one,  "  from  which  we  have  been  driven  by 
the  Obutu ;  and  hearing  that  you — a  court  officer- 
have  been  sent  here,  we  thought  it  proper  to  come  to 
greet  you."  '  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  now  you  must 
return  to  your  towns."  Noting  necessary  facts  here  as 
shown  by  parties— an  act  characterised  by  very  hostile 
contradictions — I  continued  work.  The  cutlass-bearing 
red- cappers  lagged  behind,  and  their  presence  fomented 
increasing  irritation  of  the  Fetteh  representatives  fully 
antidoted  by  the  Obutus.  This  state  of  high  tension 
was  fast  exceeding  controllable  bounds.  Finding  that 
bloodshed  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of 
sudden  change  of  friendly  relations,  I  began  to  think 
seriously  how  to  save  the  situation.  At  last  I  declared, 
"  I  am  sick,  and  can  do  no  more  work  till  to-morrow." 
On  our  way  to  Obutu — my  next  camp — we  passed 
through  a  Fetteh  village,  cleanly  kept  and  rendered 
unique  by  this,  that  each  house  had  its  value  incon- 
sistently printed  in  front,  thus  KWAKIN  AMANKWANOR, 
£2  13s.  9d.  Leaving  this,  we  pursued  our  march  towards 
Obutu.  "  Ss — what's  this,  talking  ?  ''  I  inquired. 
Looking  back,  we  beheld  quite  a  draft  of  cutlass-armed 
men  of  Obutu  filing  behind  us.  They,  having  anticipated 
a  skirmish,  had  concealed  themselves  to  answer  an 
alarm  if  necessary.  '  You  be  Freemason,  Mr.  Sur- 
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veyor,"  said  the  linguist ;  "  s'pose  you  not  be  so,  der  be 
big  fight  for  killing  plenty  men." 

In  fact,  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before 
them  "  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  case  here 
when  we  remember  the  incident  of  the  black  snake  that 
morning. 

Poortry. 


A   MISSIONARY'S   DAY 

IT  was  not  hard  to  rise  early  after  a  night  spent  in  a 
mud  room  in  which  were  three  white  women,  half  a 
dozen  black  children  and  babies,  a  goat,  some  fowls,  and 
sand-flies  innumerable  Four  o'clock  found  us  donning 
our  clothes  in  more  haste  than  comfort— but  one  does 
not  expect  comfort  when  travelling  with  a  celebrity 
like  our  "  Ma  "  !  Tea  was  not  in  the  programme,  the 
verdict  having  been  given  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
getting  away  at  dawn.  Once  in  the  canoe,  there  would 
be  a  whole  day's  leisure  in  which  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  My  husband  j  oined  us  from  his  bachelor  quarters 
in  time  to  assist  in  tying  up  fowls,  pacifying  howling 
babies,  and  generally  packing  up,  and  in  due  time  the 
family  procession  started  for  the  beach.  But  the  hill 
down  is  a  long  one,  and  progress  was  slow.  From  every 
side  came  greetings  and  messages.  Here  a  sick  woman 
was  waiting  to  ask  for  medicine ;  there  two  men  stood 
begging  for  arbitration  in  a  dispute.  As  the  stops  grew 
more  frequent,  the  calls  for  "  Ma  0  !  "  more  urgent, 
and  the  palavers  more  lengthy,  patience  melted  into 
despair,  and  finally  we  left  the  "  Big  Ma  "  acting  judge 
in  a  compound,  and  wandered  to  the  beach,  where  we 
sat  and  waited.  .  .  . 

Hours  passed,  and  the  sun  grew  hotter  and  hotter. 
Still  no  "  Ma  "  appeared.  Came  a  sergeant  from  a  camp 
near,  bearing,  with  apologies,  a  tin  mug  of  brewed  tea 
and  two  cabin  biscuits,  sodden  with  the  overflowing 
liquid — all  he  had  to  give.  With  eager  gratitude  we 
took  and  shared  the  offering,  which  was  to  us  a  feast 
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fit  for  gods.  One  o'clock  brought  the  truant,  serenely 
oblivious  of  any  lapse  of  time,  and  irritatingly  uncon- 
scious of  any  need  for  explanations.  So,  in  the  blazing 
sun,  the  canoe  pushed  off  from  the  beach,  bearing  a 
load  of  hungry,  tired,  and  thoroughly  cross  travellers. 
The  rhythmic  dip  of  the  paddles,  the  lapping  of  water 
against  the  canoe,  the  swish  of  the  "  water- cabbages  " 
as  we  cut  our  way  through  them,  the  peacefulness  of 
the  lonely  water-lilies,  the  flight  of  the  vivid  blue  birds 
from  tree-stumps  as  we  passed — all  these  were  soothing 
to  nerves  ajar ;  but  one  thing  was  needful  to  make  the 
charm  work,  and  our  feelings  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described  when  it  was  found  that  the  food  over 
which  we  were  to  make  merry  had  been  left  behind  in 
the  general  confusion ! 

At  night,  well  fed  and  comfortably  settled  in  a  clean 
native  compound,  we  could  look  back  and  laugh  over 
the  hungry  blankness  of  the  day.  Then  all  that  re- 
mained was  the  desire  to  sleep — an  overwhelming  desire, 
born  of  the  sleeplessness  of  the  previous  night,  and  the 
evening  was  young  when  we  retired.  My  husband  and 
I  had  a  nice  private  courtyard  with  a  veranda  at  one 
end,  where  our  beds  were  put  up.  As  we  were  beginning 
our  toilet,  a  door  in  the  yard  opened,  and  a  woman 
carrying  a  small  stool  came  out.  She  sat  down,  placing 
the  seat  conveniently  to  get  a  good  view  of  us.  We 
stopped  operations  and  waited,  but  as  nothing  hap- 
pened, I  said  pointedly  :  "  We  wish  to  go  to  bed  now." 
"  Certainly.  Do  so,"  she  answered  calmly.  Then 
politeness  fled,  and  my  husband  said  flatly,  "  We  don't 
want  you."  With  an  offended  bounce  she  rose,  took 
her  stool,  and,  tossing  her  head,  disappeared  from  sight. 
Quietness  reigned,  and  with  grateful  hearts  we  entered 
into  dreamland. 

M.  B.  W. 


ONE  DAY'S  ADVANCE  GUABD,  WITH  A  BRITISH 
COLUMN  IN  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA 

OPERATION   ORDERS 

Rose-Column  will  continue  its  advance  to-morrow.  "  B  "  Company, 
Gold  Coast  Regiment  advance  guard.  To  be  in  position  400  yards  west 
of  Western  Perimeter  at  six  hours. 

THE  sun  behind,  a  big  red  ball, 
Bamboos  in  front,  and  spear-grass  tall, 
And  dusky  comrades  formed  up  for  attack. 
A  narrow  track,  straight  east  and  west, 
On  which  each  section's  flankers  rest, 
Supports,  and  Stokes,  and  Maxims  at  your  back. 

You  can  hear  the  bamboos  cracking, 

You  can  hear  the  spear-grass  rustling, 

You  can  see  the  flitting  shadows  here  and  there ; 

The  whole  column  is  behind  you, 

And  a  hard  day's  work  before  you, 

So  get  on,  push  on,  trek  on,  and  breathe  a  prayer. 

Then  the  wily  Hun  Askari,1 

Speaks  to  you  with  his  Bunduki,1 

From  his  cunning  little  trench  behind  a  tree. 

You  rush  your  vanguard  forward, 

To  where  your  point  has  halted, 

But  spear-grass,  bamboos,  bush,  are  all  you  see. 

1  Native  soldier.  a  Rifle. 
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So  you  push  them  on  and  on, 

You  almost  think  they're  gone, 

When  a  Maxim  opens  on  you  with  its  vicious  rat-a-tat ; 

Then  you  find  them  pretty  strong, 

And  you  hear  your  Stokes's  song, 

And  your  Lewis  cheers  you  up  as  you  lie  flat. 

The  sun  is  in  the  west 
And  both  sides  want  a  rest, 
When  the  welcome  order  comes  up  from  the  rear, 
'  You  will  hold  the  ground  youVe  won  "  ; 
Another  day's  work  done, 
And  you  dig,  and  eat,  and  sleep, — with  picquets  near. 

So  we  chased  the  Hun  Askari, 

All  the  way  out  from  Bandari, 

Up  the  little  narrow  track — straight  east  and  west ; 

Until  from  unknown  regions, 

Appeared  Northey's  l  mystic  legions, 

Then  we  took  our  dusky  comrades  for  a  rest. 

G.  C.  R. 

1  General  Northey  operating  from  Lake  Nyassa. 


BEING  a  fisherman's  son,  it  happened  one  day  that  some 
old  fishermen,  about  three  in  number,  who  were  not  at 
all  the  sort  I  was  used  to,  came  to  tell  my  father  that 
they  want  to  go  to  fishing  to-day,  but  their  number  is 
less  of  one ;  so  beg  him  to  let  me  accompany  them. 

I  was  listening  all  the  time,  with  that  respectful 
consideration  one  then  gave  to  all  grown-up  people. 
My  father  called  me  and  told  me  all,  but  of  course  I  was 
not  present  officially,  so  to  speak.  I  went  with  them. 

It  seemed  a  serious  indictment  enough  as  they  rowed 
the  canoe  out,  for  the  sea  was  boisterous.  In  tact, 
consideration,  as  well  as  in  taste  and  beautiful  sensi- 
bilities— we  failed  at  every  point.  We  rowed  with  all 
our  possible  best  of  nature,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  I  began 
to  feel  like  collapsing  on  the  carpet  from  sheer  spiritual 
anaemia.  But  when  one  of  the  elders  gave  an  order 
in  a  form  of  command,  and  rowed  with  all  his  strength 
and  helped  by  the  others  in  the  same  manner,  in  a 
minute  or  two  we  were  over  the  waves.  When  the  sail 
was  hoisted  and  the  canoe  was  pulling  by  the  wind, 
my  thought  reverted  somehow  to  a  game  we  had  played 
a  day  before.  About  12  o'clock  in  the  noon,  the  bright 
sun  overhead  shone  upon  us  all  with  all  its  tropical 
impartiality,  and  the  hungry  sharks,  whose  fins  scored 
the  limitless  Atlantic  by  darting  on  every  side,  were 
impelled  by  an  appetite  that  made  no  exception  as  to 
sex. 
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When  we  shared  the  ultimate  food  we  had,  and  circu- 
lated the  last  water-keg,  the  men  got  an  absolute  fourth 
apiece ;  and  neither  more  nor  less,  and  the  only  partiality 
shown  was  in  favour  of  one  man,  who  was  allowed  to 
perceive  and  to  hail  saviour-sail  on  the  horizon.  And 
this  was  only  because  it  was  his  turn  to  do  so,  not  because 
he  happened  to  be  this  or  that.  I  was  thinking  whether 
I  should  shape  my  course,  and  the  sort  of  canoe  I  should 
occupy  for  my  next  fishing.  The  canoe  was  leaking, 
and  the  water  therein  was  my  duty  to  carry  out,  as  the 
middle  of  the  canoe  was  where  I  was  posted.  Out 
beyond  soundings  the  big  waves  were  racing.  We  were 
humming,  close-hauled,  and  the  shrouds  thrilling  musi- 
cally, in  much  less  time.  At  this  critical  point  in  the 
conflict  the  boatswain,  grasping  me  by  the  arm,  drew 
my  attention  to  a  mighty  canoe  on  the  shore,  while  the 
signalman  on  the  shore  required  us  whether  we  wanted 
any  assistance  or  preferred  to  come  through  the  waves 
with  the  little  job  ourselves.  And  the  boatswain 
replied,  We  will  try ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty 
we  came  to  the  shore  safely. 

F.  C.  L.  A. 


WITH  THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORY  RECRUITS 
FOR  THE  GOLD  COAST  REGIMENT 

"  MASTER  ! — master  ! "  a  timid  shake  of  the  bed.  "  Four 
o'clock  time."  I  peer  sleepily  through  the  mosquito 
net  at  a  shadowy  form.  "  Tea  live,  sah."  Another 
day  on  trek  begins. 

I  tumble  out  and  endeavour  to  dress  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  the  modest  light  of  a  hurricane  lantern. 
This  is  accomplished  after  a  good  deal  of  grumbling, 
and  the  expression  of  lurid  opinions  of  my  boy,  who 
stands  it  all  patiently.  Ah !  those  early  hours  on  the 
Coast.  More  steward  boys  have  lost  their  berths 
between  five  and  eight  in  the  morning,  I  suppose,  than 
in  all  the  twenty- one  other  hours  put  together. 

I  am  in  the  rest-house  at  Makongo,  and  presently  a 
sergeant  of  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment  comes  to  tell  me 
that  the  recruits  I  am  bringing  down  from  Tamale  are 
ready  to  march.  As  an  early  start  avoids  trekking  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  we  push  off  without  delay  into  the 
inky  darkness.  Soon  the  light  breaks  through,  and 
an  hour  later  we  reach  the  Volta  and  halt  for  breakfast. 

The  river  is  very  stately  here,  as  it  runs,  broad  and 
swift,  between  high  green  banks.  A  large  herd  of  cattle 
from  the  Northern  Territories  are  swimming  across, 
surrounded  by  their  drivers,  shouting  and  beating  up 
the  water  to  scare  off  marauding  crocodiles.  The  sun 
flashes  on  glistening  horns  and  heads,  while  high  over 
all  circle  several  vultures,  those  scavengers  of  the  bush. 
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After  chop  we  all  cross  safely  in  the  quaint  bark 
canoes.  No !  I  did  not  shoot  a  fifteen-foot  crocodile 
(iny  middle  name  is  "  Washington  "). 

Back  in  Ashanti,  with  Yeji  creating  an  impression  of 
supercivilisation  again,  with  its  telegraph  office  and  a 
native  store  selling  excellent  beer.  Another  short  halt ! 

It  is  getting  very  hot  now,  so  I  turn  into  the  hammock 
resting  on  four  strong  Mendi  heads,  and  swing  rhyth- 
mically along  through  seven  miles  of  typical  orchard 
bush  country  into  Capillium.  Our  runner  ahead  has 
done  his  work  well.  A  group  of  mammies  under  a  large 
shady  tree  have  already  made  a  market.  Large  platters 
of  cassava  cakes,  yams,  bananas,  and  some  very  un- 
pleasant-looking native  foods  all  find  ready  purchasers. 

The  rest  of  the  day  ?  Well ;  lunch,  forty  winks  (or 
was  it  fifty,  to  make  up  for  the  early  rising  ? ),  tea,  a  tub, 
tattoo,  a  final  inspection  of  the  camp,  and,  as  the  evening 
shadows  fall,  a  whisky- soda. 

Supper  is  over.  I  am  smoking  my  final  pipe.  All 
around  the  rest-house  the  fires  are  dying  out  and  most 
of  my  command  are  already  sleeping.  Bushmen,  only 
recruited  a  few  weeks,  and  now  on  their  way  down  to 
Kumasi  to  be  moulded  and  trained.  Very  raw  and 
very  stupid  perhaps,  but  I  am  patient  now.  I  have 
learnt  great  tolerance  of  their  faults  and  great  respect 
for  them,  for  I  have  seen  their  brothers  in  action. 
Fighting  the  good  fight  in  East  Africa,  often  ill-fed  and 
tired  out,  cheerfully  carrying  on,  and  on,  and  on,  winning 
a  reputation  for  their  regiment  and  themselves,  that  only 
those  on  the  spot  to  see  the  looks  of  admiration,  and 
hear  the  eulogies  heaped  upon  them,  can  realise. 

Togoland,  Kamerun,  and  East  Africa — what  a  record  ! 
And  the  same  spirit  as  surely  lies  all  around  me. 

A  tom-tom  is  beating  in  the  village.  .  .  .  Brightly  lit 
theatres,  laughter  and  applause, — all  the  whirl  and 
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excitement  of  successful  stage  life :  these  were  mine. 
A  far  cry,  indeed,  from  the  African  bush.  War  has  led 
my  feet  into  strange  paths.  .  .  . 

The  tom-tom  is  growing  fainter — fainter  still — and  . . . 
yet  .  .  .  fainter. 

Dare  Austin. 


A   GRANDFATHER'S  FEAST-DAY 

ON  December  18th,  1914,  which  was  the  day  of  my 
great  grandfather's,  I  proposed  and  invited  my  sub- 
chiefs  and  their  men  to  celebrate  the  day  with  me. 
Three  fat  cows  were  bought  for  the  preparation  of  meals 
for  the  people,  but  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  two  of 
them  died  suddenly  without  cause  or  any  slight  sign 
of  sickness;  however,  I  bought  another  two  and  re- 
placed them.  Every  one  of  the  sub-chiefs  came  with 
his  people  in  accordance  with  my  wish.  They  brought 
to  me  as  presents  and  token  of  love  120  sheeps,  together 
with  cash  about  £12  (twelve  pounds).  Before  the 
celebration  of  the  feast  (the  day  which  my  great  grand- 
father usually  celebrated  at  Nuatsae),  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw  two  snakes  which 
laid  themselves  on  the  ground  quite  easy  as  if  they  had 
been  dead.  I  went  to  the  direction  where  they  were, 
and  tried  to  push  them  aside  with  my  walking-stick 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  no  sooner  they  lifted  up  their 
head  and  away  they  crept.  My  elders  made  me  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  sign  of  freedom  which  will 
rule  among  my  people.  This  very  day  one  of  my  animal 
traps  which  was  set  in  the  bush  by  my  eldest  son  caught 
a  leopard,  which  was  shuted  and  brought  home  with  joy. 
My  sub-chiefs  as  well  as  their  people  celebrated  the  day 
in  peace,  and  there  was  no  damage  or  harm  done  to 
anybody.  At  the  close  of  the  feast,  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  elders,  together  with  the  sub-chiefs, 
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consulted  together  and  appointed  Mr.  H.  to  be  my 
linguist.  Mr.  H.  gave  12s.  to  the  people  and  thanked 
them;  promised  to  be  faithful  in  his  duties  and  all 
undertakings.  We  came  to  the  close  of  the  feast  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  all  returned  satisfactory 
to  their  homes. 

Head  Chief  of  Agome  Gole. 


IT  must  have  been  early  in  1915  (I  was  Acting  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Ashanti  at  that  time)  when  I  reached 
the  little  village  of  Apia,  which  lies  on  the  southern  bank 
of  Lake  Busuntwi.  Though  situated  on  one  of  the 
regular  routes,  it  is  unusual  for  inspecting  officers  to  use 
it  as  a  halting-place,  as, like  all  purely  fishing  settlements, 
it  is  smelly  and  dirty,  and  its  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipitous  hills  which  encircle  the  lake  makes  it  un- 
bearably hot.  I  had  long  been  determined,  however, 
to  get,  if  possible,  some  reliable  information  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  lake,  about  which  there  were  various 
rumours,  and  this  village  seemed  a  suitable  spot  for 
the  purpose. 

The  only  place  I  could  find  to  stay  the  night  in  was 
the  compound  round  the  fetish  house.  The  headman 
of  the  village,  with  whom  I  had  had  previous  dealings, 
turned  out  his  people  with  alacrity  to  get  it  swept  and 
daubed  afresh  with  the  red  clay  used  for  the  purpose 
in  these  parts. 

The  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  boats,  paddles,  nets, 
and  hooks  on  the  lake  are  so  well  known  now  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  here.  The  Headman, 
to  whom  I  explained  my  purpose,  took  interest  in  it, 
and  promised  to  arrange  everything  in  the  morning 
without  in  any  way  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
fetish  of  the  lake. 

After  a  more  peaceful  night  than  I  had  expected,  I 
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strolled  down  to  the  lake-side  dressed  in  pyjamas  with 
the  trouser  ends  tucked  into  my  socks,  and  with  canvas 
shoes  on,  to  find  that  the  headman  had  been  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  with  the  help  of  his  sons  was  already 
lashing  together  some  of  the  light  cork-wood  poles  on 
which  the  natives  paddle  themselves  about.  Four  of 
these,  fastened  together  with  tie-tie,  made  a  raft  some 
7  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  wide.  In  the  exact  centre  of  this 
an  inverted  wooden  basin  was  placed,  and  there  was 
the  craft  on  which  I  was  to  navigate  the  lake.  After  I 
had  seated  myself  gingerly  in  the  middle,  we  pushed  off, 
the  motive  power  being  some  half-dozen  villagers,  who 
each  balanced  himself  on  his  pole  and  paddled  himself 
along  with  his  hands,  pushing  at  the  raft  with  his  toes 
wherever  he  could  get  a  purchase.  As  can  be  imagined, 
progress  was  very  slow.  -I  had  provided  myself  with 
a  rod  and  silk  fishing-line,  marked  off  every  fifty  feet, 
and  took  a  couple  of  stones  from  the  beach  for  sinkers. 

For  the  first  hundred  yards  or  so  the  water  was 
shallow,  but  then  the  bottom  began  to  shelve  rapidly, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  very  evenly.  I  sounded 
every  few  yards  until  there  was  so  much  line  out  that 
it  would  not  pull  through  the  water,  and  I  had  to  reel 
up  every  time.  As  this  necessitated  movement,  which 
threatened  to  capsize  my  crazy  craft,  I  only  sounded 
after  this  about  every  ten  minutes. 

We  went  straight  for  the  centre,  and  when  we  were 
about,  in  my  judgment,  a  mile  and  a  half  out,  I  got  a 
depth  of  over  200  ft.  The  headman,  who  had  accom- 
panied us,  said  this  was  the  deepest  place,  but  I  doubt 
if  he  knew  anything  about  it,  and  only  said  so  as  he  was 
getting  bored.  I  determined  to  turn  back,  however, 
as,  being  in  very  thin  pyjamas,  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  glare  on  the  water  had  made  me  feel  giddy  and 
uncomfortable, 
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My  escort  pushed  me  back  as  quickly  as  possible, 
regaling  me  with  stories  of  the  wonderful  monsters 
which  lived  in  the  depths  of  the  lake,  but  which  I 
found  out  they  had  never  seen  themselves,  but  had 
always  heard  of  from  their  fathers. 

We  passed  through  some  of  the  curious  patches  of 
ice-cold  water  which  are  found  on  the  lake,  apparently 
at  greatly  varying  depths,  but  about  these  the  natives 
could  give  no  information. 

We  reached  the  bank  without  incident,  having  been 
three  hours  on  the  water,  and  after  a  good  rub- down 
with  lanoline,  and  a  siesta,  I  felt  none  the  worse  for  the 
outing. 

Arthur  J.  Philbrick, 
Provincial  Commissioner,  Eastern  Province. 


A  TYPICAL  DAY 

FIVE-THIRTY  in  the  morning,  the  shriek  of  the  mine 
hooter  notifies  all  and  sundry  that  it  is  time  to  prepare 
for  another  day  of  our  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
Out  of  bed  with  a  yawn,  and  by  the  time  I  am  dressed 
the  same  hooter,  with  its  two  blasts,  tells  me  that  the 
hour  of  six  has  arrived. 

By  this  time  the  boy  appears  with  a  cup  of  steaming 
cocoa  or  coffee.  I  look  over  the  veranda,  and  see  hills 
and  valleys  covered  with  that  thick  mist  which  so 
resembles  a  London  November  fog.  The  hospital  in 
the  distance,  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  camp, 
is  hardly  discernible. 

At  6.30 1  go  down  to  the  mine ;  the  natives  are  arriving 
from  the  village.  Hammer  boys  who  break  the  gold- 
bearing  rock,  shovel  boys  who  shovel  it  away,  and  the 
truck  boys  who  push  the  loaded  trucks  to  the  shaft, 
from  whence  it  is  taken  to  the  surface  by  the  huge  skips. 

I  now  have  to  start  my  natives  on  their  various 
duties,  a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  is  attended  by  a 
lot  of  needless  "  palaver/' 

These  started,  I  have  breakfast  before  going  on  my 
tour  of  inspection.  First  to  the  shafts  :  there  we  see  the 
cages  ascending  .and  descending  with  their  human 
freights,  bells  ringing,  and  winding  engines  working  with 
a  precision  that  to  the  uninitiated  appears  wonderful. 
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All  this  driven  by  that  unseen  force  of  which  we  know 
so  little,  Electricity.  After  seeing  everything  here  is 
all  right,  I  take  a  small  trolley  and  am  pushed  by  two 
boys  along  a  light  railway  to  the  hub  of  all  industry  on 
the  mine,  the  power  station.  Here  natives,  naked  with 
the  exception  of  a  loin-cloth,  are  continually  feeding  the 
ever-hungry  boiler  furnaces  with  huge  logs  of  wood, 
their  splendid  muscles  rippling  under  the  skin.  Now 
into  the  engine-room.  The  electric  lamps  reflect  on  the 
polished  steel  and  brass ;  everything  is  spotlessly  clean. 

The  long  marble  switch-board,  raised  on  pillars  and 
extending  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  glistens  with 
its  numerous  lamps  and  meters. 

After  visiting  here,  I  go  down  the  mine  inspecting  the 
pumping  motors ;  as  we  pass  the  different  stations  on 
our  way  down,  the  electric  lights  flash  by.  After 
reaching  the  surface,  a  warm  bath,  then  the  hooter  tells 
me  it  is  lunch-time. 

A  lunch  now  off  a  native  chicken,  which  one  man  can 
easily  eat  at  a  meal,  or  the  native  steak,  which  sometimes 
makes  one  think  that  a  hammer  and  chisel  would  be 
more  serviceable  than  cutlery. 

After  lunch  a  round  of  inspection  of  the  surface  works. 
First  the  mill  where  the  stone  is  crushed.  Here  the  huge 
motors  drive  the  ever-dropping  stamps,  and  the  noise 
makes  speaking  impossible.  Glad  to  leave  this  behind, 
I  go  through  the  different  buildings  that  are  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  gold-bearing  ore,  and  eventually 
reach  the  smelt  house  and  see  the  gold  bars  poured  into 
their  moulds  in  a  molten  state  that  resembles  thin 
treacle.  These  bars  are  about  the  size  of  a  brick  and 
are  as  much  as  a  man  can  lift.  The  hour  of  5.15  now 
approaches,  when  again  the  hooter  announces  the  fact 
that  our  work  for  the  day  is  completed.  To  the  bun- 
galow, where  a  bath  after  walking  in  the  hot  sun  ig 
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much  appreciated ;  a  lounge  on  the  veranda  in  a  deck 
chair,  and  dinner  is  served ;  after  this  a  smoke  and  a 
good  book  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  to  bed  to  prepare  for 
a  repetition  of  the  day.  It  is  not  long  before  I  am 
asleep,  lulled  by  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  stamp  mill. 
This,  I  think,  constitutes  an  average  day  of  one  who  has 
to  earn  his  livelihood  on  a  gold  mine  in  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

Lektric. 


A   GIRL'S  HAPPY  DAY 

I  REMEMBER  a  certain  day  in  June,  when  I  was  going 
to  a  certain  place  called  Sensemi.  On  Thursday  father 
bought  my  provisions.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it  my  eyes  began 
to  sparkle,  and  I  jumped  here  and  there  for  joy.  I  went 
to  bed  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  did  not  sleep  because 
of  the  provisions  and  the  place  where  I  was  going  to.  I 
was  up  with  the  morning  light.  I  had  my  bath  and 
dressed,  then  I  went  to  the  dining-room  to  have  my 
breakfast ;  I  was  in  the  dining-room  when  I  heard  the 
train  whistled,  Por  ! — -por  !  I  was  out  of  patience.  I 
ran  upstairs  for  hat  and  purse.  As  I  reached  the  station 
I  looked  at  the  watch,  but  it  was  only  half-past  six,  and 
I  laughed  till  I  bit  my  tongue.  I  bought  my  ticket 
and  went  in  the  train  and  sat  down.  We  started  at 
seven,  and  reached  Nswam  at  10  o'clock.  On  the  way 
going  I  saw  many  tempting  fruits,  and  as  I  came  down 
from  the  train  I  bought  four  sugar  canes.  I  went  to  the 
river,  and  the  boatman  came  with  his  canoe  and  took 
me  over  the  river,  and  I  paid  him  threepence  for  the 
fare.  I  reached  the  place  in  safety,  and  all  the  people 
in  the  house  welcomed  me  very  well.  At  noon  I  had 
my  lunch,  and  afterwards  I  took  some  of  the  girls  over 
to  the  river  Densu  to  bathe.  We  were  there  for  more 
than  two  hours.  It  contains  many  fearful  crocodiles. 
After  bathing,  we  went  home  and  I  had  a  nap.  I  waked 
up  at  four  and  washed  my  face.  I  went  to  the  farm  to 
see  what  they  have  planted.  I  cut  some  of  the  ripe 
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cocoas.  In  the  evening  I  had  nay  dinner,  and  a  big  fufui 
was  prepared  for  me,  but  I  could  not  eat  it,  so  I  left  it 
and  called  for  kenky  instead  of  fufui.  After  dinner  the 
girls  told  me  many  fairy  tales  which  I  had  never  heard 
of  before.  I  went  to  bed  at  half-past  seven  sharp,  but  I 
did  not  sleep  because  of  the  mosquitoes.  They  made 
me  turn  here  and  there,  scratching  myself.  I  was  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  to  tell  them  the  sad  story. 
I  chewed  sponge  and  went  to  the  river  to  bathe.  I  was 
there  with  the  girls,  when  I  heard  a  big  loud  voice,  like 
that  of  a  great  monster  in  the  palm  trees  in  the  river. 
We  gazed  at  the  trees  to  see  what  was  it,  but  nothing 
was  seen.  We  ran  home  and  told  it  in  the  house,  and 
they  said  it  was  the  river.  I  asked  the  farmer  to  take 
me  to  the  farm  to  show  what  he  had  planted,  and  as 
we  were  going  he  called  my  attention  to  a  long  zigzag 
tree  and  asked  me  the  name  of  it.  I  did  not  know  the 
name,  so  he  said  that  it  was  a  sponge  tree.  And  going 
further  he  saw  a  huge  brown  bird  of  prey.  He  levelled 
up  his  gun  to  shoot  it,  but  the  bird  flew  away.  As  I 
reached  there,  something  like  mosquitoes  bit  me  on  the 
foot.  I  brought  home  many  ripe  fruits.  I  was  there 
for  a  week,  then  my  father  came  for  us  all. 

Comfort  Kwarkor. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  SPHERE  OF  OCCUPATION 
IN   TOGOLAND 

A  BUSH  FIRE 

AT  an  altitude  of  about  1,800  feet  in  the  Togoland 
mountains  is  a  delightful,  health-restoring  spot,  where 
there  is  a  comfortable  house  called  Kluto,  and  it  is  of 
a  day  spent  there  that  I  am  writing. 

No  sounds  of  a  workaday  world  disturbed  me  on 
waking,  and  I  lay  in  bed  till  7  o'clock  (a  very  unusual 
proceeding),  revelling  in  the  fact  that  I  was  still  beauti- 
fully cool  though  under  a  blanket  and  an  eider-down. 

The  birds  chirped  gaily,  and  the  gentle  morning 
breeze  would  most  probably  have  wooed  me  to  sleep 
again  had  not  the  strident  voice  of  my  steward  effec- 
tually roused  me  by  announcing,  "  Bath  live,  madam !  " 
Please  note  that  I  have  at  last  taught  him  to  address 
me  as  "  madam  "  and  not  "  sah !  " 

I  obeyed  his  summons,  and,  having  performed  my 
ablutions,  had  breakfast — a  good,  healthy,  English  one 
too,  for  one  forgets  to  toy  with  food  in  the  bracing  air 
of  Kluto — and  then  I  got  into  a  comfortable  deck-chair 
with  some  crochet,  to  pretend  I  meant  to  work,  and  an 
interesting  book  in  which  I  was  soon  buried. 

Just  before  lunch,  sounds  as  of  hundreds  of  rifle  shots 
in  the  distance  made  me  get  up  and  go  outside  to  seek 
for  the  cause. 

The  sight  I  saw,  beautiful  though  it  was,  at  first 
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filled  me  with  apprehension.  Creeping  up  the  hill  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  in  a  perfectly  regular  line,  like 
the  advance  of  well-trained  soldiers,  were  flames  which 
gathered  impetus  as  they  approached.  I  thought  that 
nothing  could  save  the  house,  as  a  strong  breeze  was 
blowing  and  sparks  were  flying  in  all  directions.  But 
men  and  boys  sprang  up  from  nowhere — mushroomlike— 
and  a  fire-line  was  hastily  cut  and  "  beaters "  were 
ready  if  needed. 

The  latter  were  such  a  curious-looking  crowd  as  to 
distract  my  attention  for  a  time,  four  of  their  number 
being  quite  worthy  of  description.  There  was  the 
aristocrat,  who  wore  a  sleeveless  frock-coat ;  the  military 
man,  in  the  battered  remnants  of  a  uniform ;  the  aquatic 
representative,  in  bathing-drawers  and  a  helmet;  and 
the  "  knut,"  in  cloth-topped  boots  and  little  else  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  fire !  It  had  now  reached  the 
line,  and  to  me  it  seemed  that,  finding  its  upward  course 
stopped  and  baulked  of  its  prey,  it  swerved  aside  and 
rushed  down  the  valley  with  an  angry  roar,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  shoot  a  baleful  glance  back  at  us. 

Of  my  interrupted  lunch  and  hasty  tea  I  will  not  stop 
now  to  speak,  but  pass  on  to  the  hour  of  dusk,  when  I 
stood  on  the  old  band-stand  and  looked  across  at  Kluto 
Peak  and  the  thickly  wooded  valley  below,  both  now 
entirely  enveloped  in  flame.  What  a  sight  it  was ! 

Here  and  there,  as  certain  trees  caught  fire,  their  sap 
threw  off  green  lights,  as  though  spitting  venom  at  their 
fiery  tormentor.  The  pods  of  others  exploded  with 
noisy  reports  and  showers  of  sparks,  as  if  they  could 
bear  their  pent-up  agony  no  longer ;  and  there  were 
those  which  stood,  lapped  by  myriad  tongues  of  flame, 
yet  calm  and  silent,  dying  without  a  murmur  as  the 
martyrs  of  old  did. 

With  eyes  tired  and  strained  with  watching,  I  went 
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to  bed,  feeling  thrilled  through  and  through  by  Nature's 
wonderful  exhibition,  which  had  surpassed  any  pyro- 
technic display  the  hands  of  man  could  devise,  but 
feeling  sad  at  the  thought  of  the  charred  and  blackened 
landscape  I  should  see  on  rising  next  day. 

Blanche  A.  May. 


8 


A   VISIT   TO   BONTUKU 

BY  F.  C.  FULLER,  C.M.G.,  CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF 

ASHANTI 

OUR  party  consisted  of  five  Europeans — among  whom 
were  two  ladies.  The  year  was  1915,  the  month  Nov- 
ember, the  date  the  12th.  We  had  left  Coomassie  three 
weeks  before,  and,  after  a  short  sojourn  at  Sunyani,  had 
reached,  by  slow  and  interesting  stages  through  Berekum 
and  Sekwai,  a  village  at  the  north-western  extremity 
of  Ashanti — namely,  the  Jaman  village  of  Sikassiko, 
famed  alike  for  baobab  trees  and  erotic  dancing. 

Ten  miles  due  west  lay  the  French  town  of  Bondoukou 
— headquarters  of  the  "  circle  "  of  that  name.  A  town 
so  unique  that  a  brief  description  of  it  may  not  prove 
out  of  place.  A  kind  invitation  from  the  French 
Administrateur  decided  us  to  pay  him  a  visit — all  the 
more,  as  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  knew  this 
picturesque  oasis.  Three  hours'  march  brought  us  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  we  were  received  with 
traditional  French  courtesy. 

The  town  presents  a  curious  and  pleasing  coup  d'ceil. 
Built  of  yellow-grey  clay,  the  first  impression  carries 
the  visitor  back  to  a  papier  mdche  exhibition  at  Earl's 
Court,  and  the  very  quaintness  of  the  town  wall,  and  the 
countless  small  spires  it  encloses,  go  to  strengthen  this 
impression. 

Built  wholly  on  the  Jenneh  style  of  architecture — a 
strange  mixture  of  North  African  and  Moorish — interest 
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is  at  once  excited  by  the  singular  aspect  of  the  town, 
the  superstructure  of  which  is  serrated  in  a  fashion 
suggestive  of  battlements. 

The  legend  goes  that  Samori,  when  driven  south  by 
the  French,  established  his  headquarters  at  Bontuku. 
His  prolonged  stay  there  induced  him  to  import  builders 
from  his  own  country,  in  an  endeavour  to  found  a  town 
fit  to  rival  those  he  had  been  reluctantly  compelled  to 
quit. 

Samori,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  great  Sene- 
galese freebooter,  who  gave  the  French  so  much  trouble 
in  the  early  nineties,  and  who  was  not  effectually  sup- 
pressed until  1897.  Certainly,  not  before  he  had  had 
time  to  ravage  our  Northern  Territories,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  raiding  from  Bontuku,  or  from  any  other 
convenient  "  jumping  off  "  place. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  Jenneh  architecture, 
there  is  little  to  remind  you  at  Bontuku,  to-day,  of  this 
bloodthirsty  Soudanese  leader. 

The  town  walls  (all  of  the  same  serrated  pattern) 
enclose  a  superficial  area  of,  perhaps,  one  mile  square. 
There  are  said  to  be  five  hundred  compounds  within  the 
walls,  which  contain  an  average  population  of  5,000 
souls.  But  this  number  fluctuates  considerably  with 
the  trade  of  the  year,  swelling  to  its  maximum  during 
the  Ashanti  kola  season.  Gardens  account  for  the 
remainder  of  the  enclosed  space. 

Bontuku  enjoys  a  traditional  and  very  general  repu- 
tation for  hospitality.  Food  abounds  in  the  fertile 
surrounding  plains,  and  the  inhabitants  lay  themselves 
out  to  please,  in  return  for  the  money  they  make.  If 
strangers  are  sometimes  heavily  exploited  for  their 
pleasures — well,  the  women  are  young  and  lovely,  food 
is  plentiful,  and  life  is  sweet  where  all  are  gay  and 
contented. 


The  best  general  view  of  the  town  (a  congruous  mass 
of  minarets,  houses,  and  walls)  is  obtained  from  the  roof 
of  the  Almami's  house  (as  the  chief  priest  is  called)- — an 
imposing  double-storied  building.  The  host,  a  digni- 
fied and  extremely  intelligent  native  of  Bontuku,  who 
has  inherited,  it  is  alleged,  historical  notes  of  three 
generations  of  his  predecessors,  shows  you  over  the 
house  with  evident  pride  and  in  full  realisation  of  its 
magnificence.  Bands  of  dancing  girls  greeted  the 
advent  of  our  party,  and  insisted  on  a  display  of  their 
skill  throughout  the  duration  of  inspection  of  town  and 
buildings,  which  was  eventually  brought  to  a  close  by 
a  sumptuous  repast  at  the  French  Residency. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  due  acknowledgments  to  our 
hosts,  we  wended  our  way  back  to  Sikassiko,  well  content 
with  our  glimpse  of  this  graceful  achievement ;  grateful 
for  the  pleasant  break  it  had  afforded  us,  and  full  of 
curiosity  and  wonder  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  lives  of 
the  mass  of  itinerant  strangers  who  stream  down  to 
Bontuku  from  the  north. 


ON   THE   COAST   IN   1881 
BY  A  BARRISTER-AT-LAW 

ONE  day  in  April,  1881  (then  in  my  twentieth  year), 
and  during  the  "  Ashanti  Scare/'  I  happened  to  be  one 
of  four  young  men  who  were  employed  as  junior  clerks 
in  the  Governor's  office,  and  in  that  capacity  accom- 
panied the  late  Governor,  Sir  Samuel  Rowe,  to  Prahsue, 
where  His  Excellency  received  Prince  Buachi  Tintin, 
the  Ambassador  of  the  King  of  Ashanti,  with  a  view  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  peace  and  avoid  hostilities 
between  Ashanti  and  the  British  Government.  Sir 
Samuel  having  arrived  at  Elmina  the  previous  month 
on  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Colony  in  suc- 
cession to  Governor  Ussher,  who  had  died  two  or  three 
months  previously. 

Early  in  the  morning  my  three  companions  and  I, 
ready  with  our  writing  materials,  were  in  attendance, 
with  a  host  of  other  officials  (European  and  Native), 
upon  the  Governor,  in  an  open-air  office,  fixed  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  bush,  the  habitation  of  poisonous  and 
dangerous  snakes  of  all  sorts,  and  where  there  had  been 
some  clearing  of  the  ground  the  previous  evening  for 
that  special  purpose,  and  which  covered  sufficient  area 
to  conveniently  hold  His  Excellency  and  staff,  besides 
a  few  native  potentates. 

It  was  Sir  Samuel's  habit  to  take,  every  morning,  a 
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glass  of  swizzled  egg  mixed  with,  sometimes  Jamaica 
rum,  and  sometimes  ginger  ale  or  plain  soda  water,  and 
a  little  sugar  added  ("  a  doctor,"  I  believe,  this  mixture 
is  called  by  those  who  indulge  in  it,  probably  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  "  a  cock-tail  "  ;  but  if,  however,  I  am 
wrong,  I  apologise  for  my  ignorance,  and  would  ask 
those  who  know  to  let  it  go  by  the  proper  appellation). 

On  this  occasion,  whilst  His  Excellency  (Captain  J. 
S.  Hay,  Colonial  Secretary  with  him)  was  endeavouring 
to  convince  King  Inkansah  of  Adansi  and  his  principal 
chief,  old  Kotiko,  why  peace  should  be  secured  with  the 
King  of  Ashanti,  their  enemy,  instead  of  a  fight,  the 
Governor's  steward  brought  him  a  glass  of  the  mixture 
I  have  already  described,  and  was  about  handing  it  up, 
when  His  Excellency  ejaculated,  "  What  have  you  got 
in  it  ?  'J  "  Jamaica  rum,  sir,"  quoth  the  steward.  ''  I 
don't  want  that,"  said  the  Governor  ;  "  let  me  have  one 
with  ginger  ale."  At  this  point,  Sir  Samuel,  with  his 
head  down  and  pretending  not  to  take  any  particular 
notice  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen,  said  to  the 
steward,  who  was  about  taking  back  the  drink  to  have 
another  made  as  ordered,  "  Give  that  to  those  boys 
there,"  pointing  his  hand  to  the  four  juvenile  clerks. 
The  steward  then  came  and  offered  me  the  glass,  but 
being,  by  nature,  a  total  abstainer,  and  being  determined 
to  maintain  and  uphold  that  virtue  throughout  life,  I 
did  not  allow  myself  to  be  allured  by  the  kind  and 
generous  offer  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  so  had 
to  decline  the  acceptance  thereof,  with  all  respect  and 
reverence.  The  offer  was  next  made  to  each  of  my 
comrades,  who  in  turn  had  a  sip  or  two  of  the  contents 
of  the  glass,  but  deep  enough  to  render  the  same  empty 
at  the  end. 

Immediately  the  glass  was  handed  back  to  the  steward, 
the  Governor,  in  a  great  big  voice,  said,  "  That's  right, 
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Bannerman !  You  are  from  Mr.  May's  school,  eh  ? 
Band  of  Hope  Society  ;  I  am  glad  you  don't  drink — 
keep  to  it."  And,  thank  God!  I  have  kept  to  it. 
This  certainly  was  a  day  of  my  life. 

C.  J.  Bannerman. 


A  EECOLLECTION   OF   THE   FALABA 

THE  occasion  was  the  landing  of  the  Governor,  Sir  John 
Rodger,  on  his  return  from  leave  of  absence,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Rodger. 

The  s.s.  Palaba,  on  board  of  which  His  Excellency 
and  Lady  Rodger  were  passengers,  arrived  off  Accra 
at  6.30  a.m.,  on  March  28th,  1908.  I  was  at  that  time 
District  Supervisor  of  Customs,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  to  go  off  to  the  ship  to  bring  His  Excellency  and 
Lady  Rodger  ashore. 

The  day  before  the  ship  was  expected  I  had  carefully 
prepared  several  answers  to  questions  which  I  thought 
it  inevitable  His  Excellency  would  ask  me — questions 
on  matters  principally  of  a  business  nature  which  I 
would  be  expected  to  know.  It  did  not  occur  to  me, 
however,  to  acquaint  myself  with  full  details  of  the 
plague  which  at  that  time  was  prevalent  in  Accra,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  was  going  off  to  the  ship  that  I  enquired 
of  the  Customs  officer,  who  was  on  the  beach,  how  many 
deaths  had  occurred  recently  from  plague,  and  he  replied 
that  there  were  four. 

I  went  off  to  the  Falaba.  His  Excellency  and  Lady 
Rodger  were  comfortably  lowered  into  the  Customs 
boat  by  the  "  mammy  "  chair.  On  our  way  to  the 
shore  the  first  question  asked  me  by  His  Excellency 
was  how  many  deaths  had  taken  place  during  the  past 
week  from  plague,  to  which  I  promptly  answered,  Four. 

We  got  through  the  surf,  fortunately,  without  a  splash, 
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and  His  Excellency,  who  was  in  full  dress  uniform, 
appeared  very  anxious  to  leave  the  boat,  and,  rather 
than  suffer  being  lifted  out  by  the  boatmen,  jumped 
over  the  side.  Lady  Rodger  was  comfortably  lifted 
out.  They  then  moved  on  towards  the  Port  Office, 
where  a  crowd  had  assembled  to  welcome  them,  His 
Excellency  finding  it  very  difficult  to  walk  on  the  loose 
sand  in  a  dignified  manner.  I  followed  in  their  trail. 

After  the  usual  greetings  were  over  at  the  Port  Office, 
His  Excellency  said  to  Professor  Simpson  (who  was  here 
specially  in  connexion  with  plague  work),  "  I  hear, 
Professor,  there  have  been  four  deaths  from  plague 
during  the  past  week."  Professor  Simpson  replied, 
"  Oh,  no ;  we  have  not  had  a  death  for  over  a  fortnight." 
My  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described, 
and  I  promptly  disappeared  in  search  of  that  Customs 
officer  who  had  misinformed  me,  and  through  whom  I 
was  made  uncomfortable  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

L.  J.  Muss. 


FROM   A   GOLD  MINE 
NOT  A  TYPICAL  DAY 

April  1st.  (Lord's  Day). — Awakened  at  5  a.m.  by  the 
mine  hooter.  Rejoiced  exceedingly  to  find  it  was  the 
Sabbath.  A  blessed  day  indeed,  for  it  meant  three 
more  hours'  sleep,  which  I  did  stand  much  in  need  of, 
having  foolishly,  the  night  previously,  wasted  my  time 
and  substance  on  a  game  called  "  crown  and  anchor/' 
Experimentia  docet.  There  are  more  fools  than  April 
ones  assuredly.  Just  dozing  off  again  when  my  next- 
door  neighbour  greeteth  me  with  a  cry,  "  Have  a  wee 
fire  ?  ''  He  was  a  red-haired  Scot,  with  a  heart  as  big 
as  his  thirst,  and  when  I  refused  to  partake  of  the  wine 
of  his  country,  he  was  greatly  perturbed.  He  declared 
I  must  be  ill,  and  summoned  the  physician  on  ye  phone 
to  attend  me.  His  summons  was  ignored,  whereupon 
he  became  much  incensed  and  spake  many  words 
offensive  to  mine  ears,  after  which  he  spake  on  ye  phone 
to  the  manager  complaining  bitterly  of  the  physician. 
Methinks  there  will  be  great  tribulation  awaiting  him 
on  Monday  morning. 

At  9  a.m.,  on  my  way  to  the  club,  did  pass  the  old 
church,  now  converted — if  it  be  right  to  speak  thus  of 
a  church — to  a  bungalow.  Did  feel  sore  of  heart  think- 
ing of  the  church's  short  existence — only  two  years; 
yet  there  are  some  who  jest  and  say  that,  having  con- 
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verted  the  men  (this  do  I  doubt),  'tis  fit  the  church 
should  be  converted  too. 

Arrived  at  the  club,  I  did  join  in  a  game  called  snooker 
pool,  and  was  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings 
and  a  penny,  which  vexeth  me  beyond  measure.  I  took 
the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  ye  members  held  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when,  after  much  wrangling  and  bitter  words, 
twenty  pounds  sterling  was  voted  for  Xmas  games. 
Afterwards  I  did  partake  of  a  cold  beer,  a  pleasant 
beverage,  and  then  I  departed  with  some  friends  on  a 
fishing  expedition  to  Pompora.  Two  cat  fish  and  an 
exceeding  thirst  was  all  that  rewarded  us. 

My  friend  invited  me  to  partake  of  a  "  Ground  Nut 
chop  " — a  dish  peculiar  to  the  country.  Did  eat  heartily 
of  same,  it  being  a  toothsome  dish.  I  would  fain  sleep, 
but  my  friend  insisted  on  my  accompanying  him  to 
Obuasi  village,  where  we  did  see  an  old  native  miner, 
one  lying  for  dead  in  his  house.  The  mourners  did 
bewail  their  loss  with  much  shrieking  and  groaning, 
the  women,  as  usual,  having  the  last  word.  We  went 
on  to  where  we  did  see  a  native  chief  seated  beneath  an 
enormous  umbrella  of  state  in  a  chair  richly  gilt,  holding 
a  palaver  or  council.  There  was  a  large  company  of 
natives,  a  party  of  which  did  beat  furiously  on  tom-toms. 
It  seemeth  to  me  that  these  people  cannot  live  nor 
die  without  the  making  of  unseemly  noise.  Gordon  did 
photograph  the  gathering,  whereupon  the  King,  through 
his  interpreter,  did  beg  for  a  copy,  which  being  promised, 
he  was  mightily  pleased. 

On  returning  to  the  bungalow  I  did  find  much  com- 
motion amongst  the  steward  boys  by  reason  of  a  snake 
on  the  veranda.  Its  body  was  as  thick  as  my  middle 
finger  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  the  neck  being  light 
blue  with  black  stripes.  I  struck  it  a  blow  with  a  long 
stick,  which  killed  it,  whereat  the  boys  shouted  with 
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joy,  for  they  fear  these  reptiles  exceedingly,  not  without 
reason,  for  there  are  many  that  be  the  enemy  of  man. 

After  dinner  I  joined  my  neighbour  in  a  game  of 
bridge,  but  my  enjoyment  was  marred  by  my  partner's 
disputations  on  the  play,  compared  to  which  the  croaking 
of  frogs  was  sweetest  harmony. 

Retired  to  rest,  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  natives'  cries 
from  the  village  in  the  valley. 

Samuel  Pepys. 


A   STRANGE   CHRISTMAS 

I  WAS  appointed  a  catechistfrom  the  Akropong  Seminary, 
December  19th,  1908,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  impending 
Christmas  to  its  highest  pitch,  but  it  turned  to  be  a 
palpable  failure.  Even  so,  yet  I  experienced  the  pro- 
vidential deliverance  in  a  wonderful  way  ;  hence  I  keep 
that  day  absolutely  immortal. 

It  was  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  December  25th, 
1908,  that  I  was  suddenly  awaken  by  a  severe  pain  in 
my  right  eye.  I  cried  for  my  parents  in  the  next  cham- 
ber, who  also  made  a  ready  response.  They  opened  the 
eye,  and  with  the  light  of  a  lamp  tried  to  know  the  cause, 
but  could  not,  the  ieyeball  being  covered  with  water, 
and  so  the  pains  continued.  At  daybreak  the  eye  was 
seen  to  have  been  swollen  as  big  as  an  egg. 

My,parents  at  once  arranged  to  send  me  to  the  Euro- 
pean doctor  at  Aburi,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Having 
reached  the  next  town,  Asantema,  I  entered  into  the 
house  of  my  uncle  who  lived  in  that  town,  and  was 
instantly  made  to  understand  the  reason  why.  He 
then  advised  my  carriers  that,  being  a  Christmas  Day, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  see  the  doctor  in  time ; 
he  further  mentioned  a  native  doctor  at  the  place,  who 
was  very  clever  in  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  and  it 
was  afterwards  agreed  to  call  him  for  a  trial. 

At  his  arrival  he  opened  the  eye,  and  for  about  a 
minute  passed  his  tongue  very  briskly  in  it.  How 
painful  it  was ! — for  I  felt  it  like  a  file.  When  he  got  out 
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his  tongue,  a  very  small  piece  of  wood,  about  the  size 
of  a  needle  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  was  seen  on  it, 
and  he  assured  us  that  it  was  this  caused  the  whole 
trouble.  My  brothers  and  the  carriers  then  went  back, 
and  promised  to  take  me  home  in  the  evening. 
'i-TJeing  a  Christmas  Day,  the  two  band  companies  in 
the  town  played  their  instruments  separately.  Immedi- 
ately a  quarrel  arose  between  them.  After  a  short 
hand-fighting,  they  changed  for  sticks,  stones  followed, 
and  unexpectedly  a  gun  was  fired  which  at  once  killed 
a  man.  All  of  the  two  parties  then  rushed  into  their 
houses  for  arms.  A  sick  stranger  like  myself,  on  hearing 
of  this,  hastened  into  the  yard,  but,  to  my  surprise, 
could  not  see  a  single  person — all  had  run  away,  for 
the  house  was  quite  near  the  fighting  spot. 

I  then  covered  the  sick  eye,  and,  with  the  guidance 
of  the  other,  ran  away  and  soon  got  at  the  end  of  the 
town  whence  we  came.  I  astonishingly  saw  my  brothers 
clapping  their  hands  for  joy ;  they  had  already  heard 
of  the  fighting,  and  had  therefore  come  to  take  me  away, 
but  could  not  find  any  way  to  pass.  They  accompanied 
me,  and  with  exceeding  joy  we  marched  home,  and 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  found  myself  again 
in  the  midst  of  my  relatives,  where  we  offered  thanks 
to  the  Almighty. 

I  afterwards  heard  that  the  dead  body  was  carried 
to  the  District  Commissioner  at  Aburi  with  the  very 
same  hammock  by  which  I  was  conveyed  to  that  town. 
A  curious  stead. 

With  a  careful  treatment  my  eye  was,  within  only 
six  days,  restored  to  its  full  sight,  that  I  was  able  to 
deliver  a  thankful  sermon  on  the  New  Year's  Day. 

E.  M.  A. 


FROM  A  NURSING  SISTER 
A  TYPICAL  DAY 

SIX-FIFTEEN,  early  tea ;  wish  John  would  see  that  the 
water  boils  before  he  makes  it.  Six- thirty,  get  up ; 
bath ;  dress.  Breakfast — leathery  omelette  ;  don't  like 
it.  Take  my  quinine ;  don't  like  that  either.  Go  over 
to  hospital ;  interview  the  night-nurse ;  read  the  night 
report;  write  up  the  charts;  give  out  stores,  clean 
sheets,  towels,  etc. ;  serve  the  patients'  breakfast ;  go 
round  and  see  the  patients ;  ask  how  they  slept — notice 
great  discrepancy  in  their  statement  and  that  of  the 
night-nurse,  but,  having  noticed  the  same  in  many  years 
of  hospital  life,  decide  to  split  the  difference ;  weigh  the 
wood ;  give  out  wood,  coal,  and  kerosene.  Go  to  the 
theatre;  find  dressings  very  untidy  and  instruments 
rusty.  Call  the  dresser.  Wanted  on  the  telephone ; 
some  one  wants  the  Senior  Medical  Officer ;  explain  that 
he  is  not  here  yet,  but  will  be  soon.  Can  I  give  him  a 
message  ?  Go  back  to  theatre ;  practical  demonstration 
as  to  how  the  most  obstinate  rust  should,  can,  and 
must  be  removed.  Wanted  on  the  telephone;  request, 
explanation,  and  offer  as  before.  Go  round  the  wards ; 
find  everything  clean  but  very  crooked.  Go  round  the 
bath-rooms ;  find  the  same  brown  stain  in  the  same  bath 
that  I  find  every  morning;  explain  how  said  stain 
should,  can,  and  must  be  removed.  Give  Adelina  sugar 
and  milk  to  make  Benger's.  Some  one  arrives  to  see 
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the  Senior  Medical  Officer ;  tell  them  he  will  be  here 
soon.  Tom  wants  matches,  soap,  and  towels ;  tell  him 
he  should  ask  for  them  earlier ;  get  them.  Wanted  on 
the  telephone ;  request  and  explanation  as  before. 
Another  patient  arrives  to  see  the  Senior  Medical  Officer; 
explain  that  he  will  be  here  soon.  Go  and  see  if  the 
dressings  are  ready ;  find  something  not  sterilised.  Ask 
the  dressers  if  they  know  what  asepsis  is ;  find  that  in 
theory  they  do.  The  Senior  Medical  Officer  arrives. 
Go  round  with  the  Senior  Medical  Officer,  who  talks 
learnedly  of  something  that  in  the  stress  of  war-nursing 
I  have  forgotten.  Hear  of  the  awful  consequences  of 
eating  ground-nut  and  palm-oil  chop,  and  of  the  evils 
of  drink.  The  Senior  Medical  Officer  leaves,  the  medical 
car  not  having  broken  down  this  morning.  Send 
messenger  to  the  native  hospital  for  medicines ;  write 
out  the  orders  for  the  day ;  read  the  dressers'  report ; 
write  up  the  charts ;  interview  the  hospital  cook,  and 
try  to  think  of  a  new  pudding  for  lunch,  but  fall  back 
on  the  same  old  caramel  custard — after  all,  if  the  pud- 
dings change  not,  the  patients  do.  Go  round  the  wards 
and  theatre  to  see  if  they  are  tidy  and  dressings  put 
away.  Go  to  the  office,  sit  down,  wonder  if  I  have 
forgotten  anything ;  remember  I  have.  Twelve  o'clock 
seems  a  long,  long  time  since  breakfast.  Serve  the 

patients'  lunch;    go  round  and  ask  Mr.  why  he 

hasn't  eaten  his  pudding.  One  o'clock  go  over  to 
bungalow ;  have  chop ;  give  report  to  Sister.  Find 
that  cockroaches  have  eaten  the  best  part  of  my  enve- 
lopes and  my  best  hat  is  a  mouldy  wreck  ;  decide  that 
I  don't  like  the  Gold  Coast.  Begin  to  read ;  go  to  sleep  ; 
wake  up  ;  bath,  tea,  and  dress ;  go  to  the  club  ;  play 
four  setts  of  tennis ;  play  very  badly,  and  make  up  my 
mind  to  give  it  up  altogether  if  I  don't  play  better  next 
time.  Sit  on  the  front  veranda;  ask  if  there  is  a 
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Renter ;  talk  about  the  war — very  depressing ;  talk 
about  Accra — very  amusing.  Meet  many  charming 
people,  and  decide  that,  after  all,  I  do  like  the  Gold 
Coast;  and,  anyway,  "that  what  one  loses  on  the 
swings,  one  gains  on  the  roundabouts,"  as  my  bluejacket 
patients  used  to  say.  Back  to  the  bungalow;  have 
chop ;  resolved  to  read  a  chapter  of  The  History  of  the 
Gold  Coast ;  read  half  a  page.  Very  sleepy ;  turn  in. 
Find  a  mosquito  inside  the  net ;  deeply  disappointed  in 
my  boy  ;  successfully  pursue  mosquito.  Wonder  what 
they  are  doing  at  home ;  execrate  the  frogs  and  all  other 
noisy  creatures.  Think  of  those  in  France,  and  those 
who  pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawful  occasions ;  sleep, 
dream,  and  such  is  life. 

E.  A.  E. 


AN  unusually  scarlet  rays  of  the  morning  twilight 
glittered  over  that  thick  forest  standing  eastward  on 
February  12th,  1913,  at  N'sabah. 

I  was  then  a  school-teacher,  and  as  such  I  had  an 
ample  time  of  going  through  my  notes.  Between  9  and 
10  o'clock,  when  a  "  Nature  Study  "  lesson  was  at  its 
height,  students  keenly  interested,  for  the  lesson  in- 
volving a  matter  of  ordinary  life  much  unobserved  and 
generally  despised,  our  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
outside  by  some  alarming  mob  passing  by  our  school- 
room, crying  bitterly.  To  get  the  minds  of  my  students 
collected,  1  ordered  all  the  windows  looking  towards 
the  street  to  be  closed,  continuing  my  lectures  by 
questioning  instead  of  telling  them,  by  which  doing 
their  interest  outside  was  brought  back  into  the  school- 
room, the  lesson  receiving  its  former  decency  until  the 
bell  dismissed  us. 

Coming  out  of  the  schoolroom,  we  saw  that  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mission  Station  have  gone  to  the 
heathen  town  in  consequence  of  those  alarming  cries. 
Personally  hurrying  there  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I 
saw  a  group  of  horror-stricken  populace  round  an  object 
very  difficult  to  see.  Inquiring  the  cause  of  this  rare 
excitement  from  the  owner  of  a  familiar  face  whom  I 
happened  to  be  standing  close  to,  he  informed  me  that 

it  was  a  distinguished  man,  — who  had  cruelly 

murdered  his  wife  at  his  village,  therefore  men  have 
been  sent  there  for  his  arrest,  but  the  object  of  the 
assembly  is  the  body  of  the  poor  wife.  There  were  few 
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dry  eyes  among  the  crowd  as  they  looked  on  that  pitiful 
scene.  Struggling  in  vain  to  have  a  look  at  the  body, 
our  attention  was  directed  towards  the  village  road  by 
an  uproar  from  that  part.  A  few  moments  after  arrived 
two  more  corpses  amidst  a  crowd  of  sympathetic 
followers.  Our  surprise  knew  no  bounds.  The  narrative 
is  as  follows : 

" was  at  his  village  with  two  of  his  wives, 

when  he  asked  for  a  broth  that  morning  from  one  of 
them;  who  readily  complied  with  the  wishes  and  set 
it  before  him  in  his  room.  Tasting  it,  he  complained  of 
overseasoning  with  pepper,  whilst  the  women  were 
around  their  dish  in  the  yard.  Unexpectedly  a  gunshot 
burst  out,  one  of  the  women  falling  a  victim  to  it.  The 
other  one  shouted  with  horror,  '  Why,  my  master,  have 
you  done  this  ?  '  To  which  he  replied,  '  Just  wait  for 
your  share/  The  terrified  wife  attempted  her  escape, 
but  a  guinea- worm  attack  she  unfortunately  had  at  the 
time  prevented  her  fast  running,  and  the  husband, 
clutching  a  big  cutlass,  finished  her  off  with  it.  The 
terror-stricken  inhabitants  of  the  village  dispersed  to 
the  woods,  when  the  murderer  also  shot  himself." 

The  Omanhene,  having  caused  a  report  to  be  written, 
ordered  the  three  corpses  to  be  carried  to  'Winnebah, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

Though  the  existence  of  a  Red  Cross  Society  here 
would  not  be  able  to  check  insanity,  yet  sensational 
incidents  like  the  above  could  be  decreased  by  the 
interference  of  men  emboldened  by  the  virtue  of  the 
Society  duties ;  the  murderer  would  have  been  captured, 
or  the  second  woman  be  saved. 

May  God  bless  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  its  noble 
work. 

J.  P.  K. 


EMPIRE   DAY  AT  ADDAH 

AT  8.30  a.m.  could  be  heard  the  gradually  growing 
noise  of  the  children's  singing,  and  as  they  approached 
nearer  it  was  possible  to  see  that  the  long  file  of  children 
was  headed  by  the  Boy  Scouts  in  unique  but  neat 
uniforms.  After  them  followed  the  Girl  Guides,  and 
then  the  school  children.  Full  of  excitement,  they  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  flag  station,  and  then  the  Boy  Scouts 
gave  a  display  of  dumb-bell  drill.  The  music  was  their 
own  singing, 'and  in  their  drill  they  kept  time  to  it  in  a 
wonderful  fashion,  and  the  exercises  were  by  no  means 
easy.  On  the  flag  being  run  up,  all  the  children  came 
to  the  salute,  and  the  gun  was  fired.  The  National 
Anthem  was  then  sung  by  all.  The  children  then 
marched  by  the  flag  to  the  Court  House,  where  the 

*/  t/  * 

school  children  were  to  give  a  concert.  To  me  fell  the 
lot  of  being  chairman.  Many  of  the  items  were  dis- 
tinctly clever,  and  some  so  laughable  that  at  times  the 
whole  audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  A  thing 
to  be  noticed  was  the  wholehearted  enthusiasm  of  the 
headmaster  of  the  children.  He  worked  with  the 
children,  and  they  did  him  credit.  As  chairman  I  was 
afterwards  able  to  thank  him  for  the  great  pains  he  had 
taken  to  make  the  concert  a  success.  The  singing  of 
the  National  Anthem  brought  the  concert  to  a  close, 
and  then  came  an  interval  of  three  hours  when  the 
sports  were  to  commence.  Punctually  the  children 
were  on  the  ground,  and  then  came  the  town  band, 
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making  much  ado  with  few  instruments.  I  certainly 
congratulate  them  on  the  size  of  their  lungs.  Any 
ordinary  man,  blowing  for  the  length  of  time  they  did, 
would  have  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  died.  These 
most  industrious  of  musicians,  however,  finished  up  with 
as  much  noise  as  they  started.  The  noise,  however, 
did  not  deter  the  children,  and  the  sports  commenced, 
and  so  did  their  enjoyment.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  run 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  a  sack  race  in  loose  sand,  but  this 
is  what  the  children  were  called  upon  to  do.  The 
onlookers  were  immensely  pleased  when  the  girls  ran 
the  hundred  yards'  race  with  buckets  of  water  on  their 
heads.  They  looked  for  all  the  world  like  moving 
fountains,  and  arrived  before  me  considerably  damped. 
The  egg-and-spoon  race  for  girls  also  proved  interesting. 
Instead  of  holding  the  spoons  containing  the  eggs  in 
their  hands,  they  preferred  to  hold  them  in  their  mouths, 
and  very  few  eggs  were  dropped.  At  last,  however, 
the  sports  came  to  an  end,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
distributing  the  prizes.  At  the  close  of  the  prize  dis- 
tribution the  National  Anthem  was  sung  by  all,  and  the 
celebration  of  Empire  Day  came  to  a  close.  It  was 
pleasant,  indeed,  to  hear  the  children  cheer.  It  made 
me  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  day  had  entered  into  them 
and  made  them  realise  that  they  were  "  Sons  of  the 
Empire." 

A.  F.  E.  F. 


HOSPITALITY   IN   THE   WESTERN   PROVINCE 

July,  1918. — My  headquarters  were  Tarquah,  and  my 
destination,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  trek  in  the 
Western  Province,  was  Axim.  Leaving  Simpa  on  the 
second  day,  I  found  that  my  servants  and  carriers  were 
as  ignorant  of  the  road  as  myself.  So  I  took  my  own 
way,  a  short  cut  as  marked  on  the  map,  which  soon 
developed  into  a  track  knee  deep  in  water  and  treacher- 
ous besides,  with  the  usual  trunks  of  trees  and  other 
obstructions  sometimes  seen  but  more  often  felt  first. 
I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  I  came  across  a  small 
mining  camp,  previously  unknown  to  me  even  by  name, 
and  was  hailed  by  two  white  men,  who  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  reach  Axim  the  same 
day,  and  who  insisted  on  my  staying  the  night. 

I  woke  up  at  Akoko,  feeling  that  I  had  dined  well 
but  not  wisely,  my  remorse  being  caused  (I  should 
explain)  more  by  solid  than  by  liquid  nourishment. 
For  what  traveller  in  the  rainy  season,  lucky  enough 
to  tumble  unawares  into  a  gold-mining  camp  in  West 
Africa,  does  not  halt  and  over-eat  himself,  if  given 
half  a  chance  ? 

The  feeling  of  remorse,  however,  soon  cleared  as  I 
realised  that  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  rise  first; 
there  were  no  importunate  carriers  prowling  round  my 
prostrate  form,  ready  to  pounce  upon  and  dissect  my 
camp  bed  and  its  paraphernalia ;  nor  was  it  necessary 
for  me  to  superintend  the  packing  of  pots  and  pans,  so 
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as  to  ensure  that  "  Square  Toes  "  (my  head  hammock- 
man  and  a  most  officious  person)  did  not  place  my 
pyjamas  amongst  the  cooking  pots,  or  give  yesterday's 
discarded  boots  a  rub-up  with  the  tooth-brush. 

No,  a  delightful  programme  had  been  mapped  out 
for  me  by  my  hosts.  I  was  to  have  early  morning  tea 

with  them,  then  breakfast  with  their  friend,  Mr.  G , 

at  Suku-Suku,  the  rubber  plantation ;  meanwhile,  my 
baggage  was  to  go  straight  on  to  Amibie  (another  name 
not  shown  on  my  map)  on  the  Ancobra  river ;  and  so 
on  by  boat,  having  cold  lunch  by  the  way,  to  the  river 
mouth  within  two  miles  of  Axim. 

The  orderly  was,  of  course,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
carriers,  who  started  off  with  quite  unwarranted  fuss 
at  5.30  a.m.,  while  "  Square  Toes  "  and  the  other  ham- 
mock boys  accompanied  me.  The  road  from  Akoko 
to  the  Ankobra  was,  in  fact,  a  fine  hammock  road, 
having  recently  been  cut  and  cleared  by  mine  labour, 
on  purpose  to  enable  heavy  machinery  to  be  brought 
up  from  the  port  of  Axim  by  river  and  road.  In  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  however,  I  walked  to  Suku-Suku, 

where  Mr.  G was  expecting  me,  and  put  up  an 

excellent  breakfast  in  a  rest  bungalow  of  his  own  making. 

After  breakfast  I  was  shown  round  the  plantation, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  a  Para  rubber  tree  tapped. 

Leaving  Suku-Suku,  where  there  was,  of  course,  no 
shade  other  than  that  of  young  rubber-trees — the  sun 
during  a  break  in  the  rains  being  often  rather  trying — 
I  was  not  sorry,  even  at  10  a.m.,  to  get  into  my  ham- 
mock. In  fact,  I  slumbered  in  it  the  whole  seven  miles 
or  so  to  Anibie,  while  my  Mendi  hammockmen  joy- 
trotted  along  at  five  to  six  miles  an  hour,  as  only  Menclis 
can. 

Arrived  at  Anibie,  I  found  the  boat,  kindly  lent  me  by 
Mr.  G ,  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  whole  party, 
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so  some  of  the  carriers  were  sent  with  the  orderly  by 
road.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  they  had  to  wade 
through  a  swamp  nearly  the  whole  way,  and  it  was  a 
poor,  bedraggled  party  which  turned  up  at  Axim  at 
9  p.m.,  and  deposited,  inter  alia,  my  camp  bedding 
almost  as  wet  as  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  river,  being  in  flood,  carried  the  rest 
of  us  down  very  quickly  to  Ankobra  mouth,  whence  a 
short  cart  road  (without  carts  at  that  time)  brought  us 
to  Axim.  There  I  was  greeted  first  by  the  native 
S.O.P.,  who  handed  me  an  invitation  to  dinner  from 
the  District  Commissioner.  So  the  cook,  too,  was  in 
luck  that  day ! 

Ex-Police  Officer. 


IN   THE   RAINS 

ON  October  21st,  1907,  when  I  was  living  at  Cape  Coast 
at  an  early  age  of  twelve,  in  one  of  the  rainy  seasons, 
about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  a  heavy  down- 
pour of  rain,  which  greatly  cooled  down  the  temperature 
that  had  been  overloaded  during  the  past  fortnight. 
This  rain  continued  gradually  falling  during  the  whole 
night  until  it  became  drizzle  in  the  morning,  when  most 
of  the  swish  houses  which  had  become  dilapidated  were 
in  the  state  of  destruction. 

On  October  22nd,  being  the  day  of  my  life  which 
brings  back  memories  of  my  sufferings  and  my  pains, 
a  day  in  which  I  felt  as  if  weary  eyes  and  overtasked 
brains  might  reach  my  happiest  haven  of  rest,  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  father,  thinking  that  he 
could  do  nothing  better  than  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
the  repair  of  his  house,  which  was  then  on  the  point  of 
ruin,  sent  me  at  once  for  a  famous,  well-known  brick- 
layer at  Eoyal  Lane.  I  ran  my  fastest,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  reached  at  the  bricklayer's  house,  where  I 
met  him  sitting  in  his  hall  of  richly  tessellated  pavement, 
scraping  dubiously  on  his  violin,  and  chanting  a  tune 
in  which  every  note  rose  and  fell  and  reverberated 
again.  I  gently  saluted  him,  and  he  gave  me  a  high- 
backed  chair  of  ancient,  uncompromising  stiffness,  flank 
the  table,  to  sit  on  it.  As  soon  as  I  told  him  that  he 
was  wanted  by  my  father  to  go  and  repair  his  house, 
he  stood  up  at  once,  left  his  violin  in  the  hall,  and  went 
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into  his  room,  designed  in  admirable  taste  with,  wide 
mullioned  windows,  many  angled  oriels  in  shadowy 
recesses,  and  dormers,  whose  gables  and  pinnacles 
break  the  skyline  picturesquely.  While  he  was  in  the 
room  dressing  himself  and  conversing  with  me  in  the 
hall,  discussing  of  the  risky  work  of  the  bricklayers 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  after  having  carefully 
answered  to  his  few  questions  on  point  of  my  practical 
experience,  all  of  a  sudden  a  heavy  plank  from  the 
ceiling  fell  upon  my  head,  which  swelled  up  at  once. 
Being  terrified  and  bewildered  by  the  approaching 
danger,  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  and  my  blood 
ran  cold  through  my  veins.  As  I  stood  up  at  once  and 
started  to  remove  away  from  the  hall  into  the  street, 
not  long  after  my  departure  the  whole  tremendous 
building  was  partially  destroyed,  resulting  in  the  fracture 
of  the  limbs  of  one  or  two  of  his  children,  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  stay  away  for  the  care  and  the 
removal  of  the  children  for  a  place  of  safety.  About 
7.30  a.m.,  when  I  came  home,  I  wound  up  the  catas- 
trophe with  the  most  sorrowful  reluctance.  It  cast  the 
most  horrible  shadow  upon  me,  and  it  was  as  much  as 

1  could  do  to  keep  moving  at  all.    When  my  father 
inquired  why  I  had  delayed  so  long,  and  where  was  the 
bricklayer  for  whom  he  sent  me,  my  whole  body  began 
to  be  shaking.    I  trembled  as  I  spoke,  but  the  words 
died  away  upon  my  trembling  lips.    In  the  middle  of 
the  day  I  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  so  much  worse  that 
my  father  sent  an  express  for  a  medical  gentleman,  who 
promptly  attended,  and  administered  a  dose  of  castor 
oil.    Under  the  influence  of  this  medicine  I  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  at  2  p.m.  to  attend  school.    At 

2  o'clock  I  attended  school,  with  much  success.    In  the 
evening,  about  4.30  p.m.,  while  sauntering  out  into  a 
garden  where  the  trees  were  clothed  with  green  buds 
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and  tender  leaves,  I  smelled  the  odour  of  mignonette, 
and  heard  the  hum  of  the  bees  from  the  flowers,  with 
the  varied  song  of  the  throstle  and  the  cheerful  notes 
of  the  tuneful  little  wren.  In  the  night  by  reading  and 
much  study  all  my  discomforts  and  even  misery  were 
entirely  forgotten. 

John  Akah. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   SANGAJOR 

WE  had  disembarked  the  previous  evening  from  the 
warships,  which  had  conveyed  the  force  from  Sierra 
Leone  up  the  River  Gambia  to  the  Vintang  Creek,  and 
we  had  waded  ashore  through  many  yards  of  evil-smelling 
mud.  It  was  a  mixed  naval  and  military  "  Brigade," 
under  the  command  of  the  Senior  Naval  Officer.  Its 
objective  was  the  capture,  or  at  least  the  punishment, 
of  a  notorious  (and  elusive)  slave  dealer,  named  Fodey 
Kabba.  From  our  point  of  disembarkation  to  the 
camping-ground  was  some  seven  miles,  but  the  last  of 
the  stragglers  did  not  get  in  till  well  after  dark,  as  I, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  rear  guard,  remember 
too  well. 

The  year  I  am  writing  of  was  1891,  and  the  difference 
between  bush-campaigning  in  those  days  and,  say,  in 
1900  is  vast.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  Junior 
officers,  as  the  writer  then  was,  were  allowed  one  carrier 
between  two  of  them — and  it  will  be  readily  conceded 
that  one  cannot  pack  much  on  half  a  carrier  ! * — so  on 
arrival  in  camp  there  was  no  elaborate  preparation  to 
be  made  for  sleeping  accommodation.  A  couple  of 
ship's  biscuits,  with  some  potted  meat,  a  drink  of  Navy 
rum  mixed  with  (unfiltered)  water,  and  the  ground  for 
a  bed.  It  was  all  very  simple.  Then  it  began  to  rain, 
and  poured  nearly  the  whole  night.  The  only  shelter 
to  be  got  was  from  trees,  but  somehow  we  did  not  get 

1  A  carrier's  load  averages  50  to  60  Ibs, 
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as  wet  as  we  ought  to  have  done.  It  was  very  dark 
at  4  a.m.  when  the  whistles  sounded,  bugles  not  being 
allowed,  and  dawn  was  only  just  breaking  when  the 
column  moved  off  an  hour  later  for  its  objective.  This 
was  Sangajor,  a  large  town,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  place  where  we  were  encamped. 

Now,  in  those  days  some  naval  officers  held  strange 
notions  of  the  tactics  and  strategy  applicable  to  land 
warfare,  views  which  were  not  shared  by  their  military 
brethren ;    this  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  one  may 
search  in  vain  through  the  military  text-books  for  an 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Sangajor.    It  might,  indeed, 
have  been  usefully  included  as  an  awful  example,  but 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  not.     So  I  will  only  say  that  though 
Sangajor  fell,  none  of  the  enemy  did,  nor  was  even  one 
captured.    We,   on  our  side,   were  not  without  our 
casualties,  but  these  were  caused  by  no  human  foe.    At 
some  sixty  yards'  distance  from  the  town  walls,  and  at 
intervals   of  perhaps   ten  yards,    were   several   huge, 
mushroom-like  structures,  some  six  feet  high  and  four 
feet  in  diameter ;    these  were  bee-hives,  but  this  we 
only  knew  later.    It  was  an  inquisitive  sailor  who  first 
found  out  all  about  them,  by  thrusting  his  bayonet  into 
one,  and  we  were  soon  sharing  his  knowledge !     There 
were  thousands  of  them,  millions  of  them,  and,  if  they 
effected  nothing  else,  they   at  least  precipitated  the 
attack,  for  to  remain  and  be  stung  was  beyond  human 
endurance.    So  Sangajor  was  taken,  and  the  bees  only 
left  us  when  we  were  well  in  the  burning  town.    Every- 
body was  stung,  more  or  less.    The  writer  had  more  than 
a  hundred  stings  pulled  out  of  his  face  with  tweezers, 
but  that  was  said  to  be  the  record !     And  so  back  to  our 
camp,  which  was  reached  about  3  p.m.,  and  the  first 
real  meal  for  twenty-four  hours.     Then  followed  sleep 
and  oblivion.  Griffin. 


LIFE-SAVING   ON   THE   COAST 

ON  returning  from  a  school  vacation  after  when  I  had 
visited  an  uncle  of  mine  at  Adda,  it  befell  my  lot  to 
travel  home  on  the  s.s.  Agberi  (the  very  first  occasion 
on  which  I  had  the  chance  of  travelling  on  a  ship). 
When  the  ship  came  in,  was  sent  to  the  beach  in  order 
to  catch  the  first  boat  that  might  leave;  fortunately 
I  met  one  which  I  soon  joined.  Before  the  boat  left 
ashore  to  the  distance  of  about  80  to  100  yards,  I  had 
already  been  attacked  with  sea-sick  of  a  serious  nature ; 
vomiting  ensued.  The  "boasom"  ordered  that  I 
should  lie  down  quietly  in  the  boat.  This  I  no  sooner 
did.  Not  long  after  a  huge  wave  came  along  the  boat, 
pushed  it  hither  and  thither,  which  rendered  every 
possibility  of  surviving  extremely  hopeless.  The  sea- 
sick was  at  this  time  indescribably  worse  than  ever. 
On  coming  near  the  ship,  when  the  captain  had  already 
seen  me  of  the  condition  in  which  I  was,  he  at  once 
shouted :  "  No  sick  allowed  on  board,  better  go  back 
to  the  shore."  All  of  a  sudden  I  raised  up  my  head  and 
voice  and  ejaculated,  "  No,  sir,  I  be  strong ;  I  am  going 
to  Accra."  I  heard  nothing  more  from  the  captain; 
found  him  going  to  his  "  room."  I  had  now  to  climb 
up  the  ship  ;  I  found  it  an  absolute  impossibility  to  do 
so — the  whole  system  of  mine  had  become  temporarily 
nervous.  I  attempted  holding  the  rope  leading  to  the 
deck.  The  result  of  this  was  utterly  disastrous ;  it  slipped 
from  my  hands,  simultaneously  the  boat  dashed  away 
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under  me,  dropped  into  the  sea  in  full  gravity.  Immedi- 
ately one  of  the  boatmen  fell  himself  into  the  sea  after 
me,  picked  me  up  in  an  instant,  and  with  the  valuable 
assistance  of  one  of  his  friends,  I  was  again  drawn  back 
in  the  boat.  (A  very  philanthropic  action.)  Ultimately 
another  plan  was  approved  for  my  conveyance  aboard. 
I  was  tied  round  the  back  of  one  of  them  with  a  piece 
of  cloth  (as  our  native  women  use  to  do),  who  climbed 
up  the  ship  with  amazing  rapidity.  I  was  now  on 
board  at  last.  Great  was  my  surprise  and  joy  on  finding 
myself  located  in  this  far-reaching  microcosm,  still  alive, 
with  every  confidence  of  revivification.  Next  morning 
I  reached  Accra,  landed  in  safety  with  much  enthusiasm, 
made  my  way  home  domestically  full  of  indefinable 
felicity. 

N.B. — I  have  taken  this  day  a  "  frontispiece  "  to 
stand  in  the  manifesto  of  my  life,  as  the  greatest  inciden- 
tal occurrence  I  experienced  when  a  boy  just  in  the 
middle  of  my  teens. 

E.  0.  S.  0. 


VISIT  TO   A   PLANTER 

AN  essay  on  "  A  Day  of  my  Life,"  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  political  officer  at  an  out- station,  is  rather  a  large 
matter  upon  which  to  write.  No  two  days  in  succession 
are  alike,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the  multi- 
tudinous subjects  which  require  his  attention.  A  day 
in  the  bush  rather  than  a  monotonous  day  of  routine 
office  work  would,  I  think,  prove  the  more  interesting. 
The  most  delightful  time  of  the  day  in  the  tropics  is 
undoubtedly  early  morning,  and  to  enjoy  a  day  in  the 
bush  the  officer  must  be  prepared  to  start  almost  at 
sunrise.  At  this  early  hour,  with  just  that  touch  of 
crispness  in  the  air,  the  traveller  is  full  of  vigour  and 
energy.  Starting  at  such  an  early  hour  with  a  brother 
officer,  I  remarked  to  my  companion  that  this  was 
better  than  a  glass  of  champagne.  A  quiet  voice  was 
heard  in  reply,  "  I  would  rather  have  the  champagne/' 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  trekking  we  arrived  at  our 
destination,  and  there  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  cheery 
and  optimistic  planter  awaited  us.  He  insisted  upon 
us  accepting  his  regal  hospitality  before  we  proceeded 
to  our  official  duties.  Bearing  in  mind  my  friend's  sly 
dig  at  me,  the  regal  hospitality  was  not  refused.  We 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  everything  except  our  official 
business,  and  it  was  only  when  we  quietly  hinted  that 
a  visit  to  the  plantation  would  appear  desirable,  that  the 
fact  at  last  dawned  upon  our  host  that  the  conscientious 
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Government  officers  really  meant  business.  The  planta- 
tion was  soon  reached,  but  what  a  disappointment  was 
in  store  for  us !  The  hopeful  views  of  the  planter  did 
not  coincide  with  our  opinions,  and  on  being  told  so, 
he  began  on  a  new  track  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  his 
own  and  our  satisfaction  that  there  was  untold  wealth 
only  waiting  to  be  gathered.  It  is  a  wonderful  country 
the  Gold  Coast,  the  land  of  bright  hopes  but  shattered 
dreams.  It  is  the  cheery  optimist  in  our  midst  who 
wiles  away  many  dreary  days  and  hours.  He  is  never 
happy  unless  expounding  upon  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
The  land  of  shattered  dreams  and  ambitions,  however, 
remains. 

On  returning  to  the  bungalow,  our  host  insisted  upon 
us  remaining  for  lunch,  and,  notwithstanding  our  adverse 
opinion  of  his  plantation,  he  was  still  cheery.  The  best 
of  food  and  wine  was  spread  out  for  us.  All  went  well 
with  the  lunch  until  the  coffee  was  "  passed."  Our 
host  rather  prided  himself  upon  his  native-grown  coffee 
and  the  making  thereof.  Being  of  a  curious  frame  of 
mind,  we  inquired  how  the  coffee  was  made.  He  called 
his  steward,  and  in  a  stern  voice  said,  "  Tell  them  big 
Master  how  you  make  them  coffee,  Kwesi."  Kwesi 
replied,  "  Master,  I  boil  them  water,  then  I  put  coffee 
in."  The  boy  hesitated,  and  the  master  to  encourage 
him,  said,  "  Well,  what  then  ? "  The  boy  replied,  "  Then 
I  strain  him/'  Further  encouragement  being  necessary, 
his  master  said, "  Strain  him  ? — what  with  ?  "  The  boy's 
reply  was,  "  A  sock."  At  this  the  master,  who  had 
hitherto  been  beaming  and  smiling,  jumped  up  from 
the  table  and  made  to  seize  the  boy.  The  boy  bolted, 
but  soon  a  small  voice  was  heard  saying,  "  Master,  I 
beg  you,  I  beg  you,  it  no  be  clean  sock  ! "  Notwith- 
standing this  unfortunate  interlude,  a  couple  of  pleasant 
hours  were  passed  discussing  the  war  and  the  weather. 
10 
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Father  Time  reminded  us  that  the  hour  was  fast 
approaching  when,  if  we  desired  to  reach  our  head- 
quarters before  darkness  set  in,  we  should  now  be  on  the 
road  again,  and,  after  bidding  a  hearty  and  sincere 
farewell,  we  set  out  on  our  homeward  trek. 

Kudjo. 


A.D.C.    ON   TREK 
A  TYPICAL  DAY 

ON  waking  I  hear  a  confused  babel  of  voices,  which 
means  that  the  carriers  have  arrived.  I  get  out  of  bed 
and  quickly  put  on  some  clothes,  and  go  out  of  the  rest- 
house  and  find  them  and  the  escort  squatting  on  the 
veranda ;  the  sergeant  reports  "  Carriers  present." 
Yesterday  we  spent  the  day  at  this  village,  which  has 
one  of  the  last  two  completed  rest-houses,  so  we  spent 
the  day  improving  the  compound  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
gang  from  the  village.  There  still  remain  six  or  eight 
large  tree-stumps,  too  large  and  hard  to  cut  through, 
around  which  fires  have  been  built,  so  I  put  the  carriers 
on  to  renewing  them  while  the  boys  are  packing  the 
boxes  and  I  am  eating  my  breakfast.  In  a  short  time 
the  plates  have  been  washed  and  packed,  and  everything 
is  ready  for  the  day's  march.  Having  seen  the  carriers 
safely  under  way,  I  go  with  my  clerk  and  orderly  to 
take  leave  of  the  chief,  upon  whom  I  impress  the  neces- 
sity of  seeing  that  these  fires  are  kept  up  until  the 
stumps  are  destroyed.  At  the  local  store  I  buy  a  small 
drum  of  tar,  which  I  give  the  chief  to  dress  a  beam 
that  he  has  to  put  into  the  roof,  to  save  it  from  the 
ravages  of  white  ants,  and  start  on  my  way.  The  road 
is  a  good  one,  about  14  feet  in  width,  and  goes  due 
north  and  is  the  most  important  trade  route  in  the 
district. 
In  normal  times  one  meets  a  never-ending  stream 
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of  carriers  conveying  cocoa  to  the  motor-road  head, 
but  now,  of  course,  this  traffic  is  much*  diminished ; 
still,  a  good  many  bands  of  Northern  Territory  men  and 
girls  pass,  some  carrying  cocoa,  but  the  majority  with 
kola.  On  each  side  of  the  road  are  frequent  cocoa 
farms ;  a  couple  of  rivers  are  crossed,  which  are  sub- 
stantially bridged.  After  an  hour's  walking  the  first 
village  is  reached ;  a  prosperous  place,  as  one  or  two 
very  well-built  houses  plainly  show.  The  chief  is 
waiting  for  me  with  chairs  all  ready ;  he  is  a  good- 
looking  old  man,  with  grey  hair  and  beard.  To-day  he 
is  in  a  cloth;  as  a  rule  he  wears  khaki  bush  shirt,  trousers, 
and  an  enormous  pair  of  ammunition  boots,  which  give 
him  the  look  of  a  labourer  at  home.  I  pay  him  his  road 
dues,  and  he  makes  his  usual  request  for  powder  and 
lead.  He  informs  me  that  he  has  sold  his  cocoa,  on 
which  I  congratulate  him,  and  ask  him  to  tell  his  people 
to  bring  their  cap  guns  for  licensing.  He  states  that 
he  has  nothing  strange  in  his  village  to  report,  so  I  take 
my  leave. 

At  the  next  place,  a  very  small  village,  the  chief  is 
absent.  I  am  informed  that  he  has  gone  toAshanti. 
I  remark  that  the  last  time  I  visited  them,  three  or 
four  months  ago,  I  was  told  the  same  thing.  "  Ah, 
he  has  since  got  guinea-worm/'  So  I  pay  the  next 
man  in  charge  the  road  money  and  go  on.  Half  a  mile 
further  on  I  meet  a  man  who  salutes  and  stops.  On 
inquiring  if  he  wants  to  see  me,  he  states  that  he  lost 
a  debt  case  in  a  suit  before  a  native  tribunal,  about 
twenty  miles  away,  and  is  coming  to  the  village,  which 
we  have  j  ust  left,  to  raise  a  loan  to  pay.  A  most  unusual 
report  to  a  D.C.  in  such  a  case.  They  are  generally 
coming  to  complain  to  him  of  the  injustice  of  any  one 
not  upholding  their  case.  However,  we  do  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  a  complaint  of  that  kind ;  within  half 
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an  hour  two  men  stop  with,  the  same  expectant  attitude ; 
they  have  broken  out  of  an  Omanhene's  goal,  into  which 
they  have  been  cast  for  no  apparent  cause,  and  severely 
flogged,  etc.  A  broken  whip  and  a  cut  on  one  of  the 
men's  shoulder  is  shown  in  proof  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  statement ;  nevertheless,  they  do  not  look  as  if 
they  had  been  badly  used,  and  I  tell  them  to  accompany 
me  back,  so  that  I  can  see  the  chief  and  hear  his  version 
of  the  outrage  when  I  visit  him  a  day  or  two  later. 

From  now  on  the  farms  are  fewer,  and  the  road  lies 
through  virgin  forest  and  is  consequently  shadier. 
Another  tiny  village  is  met,  the  headman  of  which  is 
a  cheerful  and  fatherly  old  gentleman,  who  proudly 
shows  me  his  baby  daughter,  a  jolly  little  piccan,  whose 
clothing  consists  of  a  festoon  of  beads  and  cowries.  A 
woman  is  making  native  pots  near  by,  and,  as  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  some  vases  for  the  bungalow  without 
success,  I  ask  her  if  she  could  make  me  some  small 
models  of  her  pots  to  serve  the  same  purpose;  she 
agrees  to  try,  and  promises  to  have  them  ready  on  my 
return. 

At  the  next  village  the  chief  has  gone  on  to  the 
town  for  which  I  am  bound,  so  I  do  not  stop.  On 
leaving  the  village,  I  go  up  a  steep  rise  and  meet  a  line 
of  Northern  Territory  girls  coming  down  with  loads  of 
kola.  The  effect  is  rather  curious,  as  they  are  one  below 
the  other,  descending  the  hill,  and  are  all  steadying 
their  loads  with  their  hands ;  so,  for  a  moment  at  the 
turn,  you  see  a  line  of  loads  all  the  same  size  and  shape, 
and  a  line  of  bangles,  big  silver  ones,  and  with  their 
varied- coloured  cloths  beneath  and  the  dark  back- 
ground it  makes  rather  a  pretty  picture.  Over  the  top 
of  the  hill  we  find  the  last  of  the  gang  in  distress,  as  her 
load  has  slipped  sideways  and  she  is  staggering  along 
with  her  head  at  an  awkward  angle  to  balance  it,  hoping 


to  either  catch  up  her  companions  or  make  them  hear, 
as  she  knows  she  cannot  get  it  up  again  without  help, 
once  it  is  down.  I  stop  her,  and  the  orderly  runs  up 
roaring  with  laughter  (all  other  people's  catastrophes 
are  a  great  jest  to  him)  to  adjust  matters.  From  now 
on  we  only  pass  one  little  place  with  half  a  dozen  huts. 
The  inmates  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves ;  they 
have  planted  out  several  clumps  of  yellow  cannae,  which 
gives  it  an  unusually  gay  appearance.  We  go  on,  and 
pass  more  gangs  of  carriers  and  women  returning  from 
their  farms  with  loads  of  plantains  and  other  produce, 
and  arrive  at  the  next  rest-house  in  good  time  for 
lunch.  After  lunch  a  policeman  is  despatched  to  the 
nearest  Postal  Agency  to  post  some  letters,  and  the 
chief  and  his  retinue  come  for  a  palaver.  After  which 
I  have  tea  and  write  up  my  diary  and  necessary  letters. 
After  this  is  finished,  I  read  a  book,  have  dinner,  a  pipe 
on  the  veranda  in  the  moonlight,  and  go  to  bed. 

G.  B.  P. 
Acting  District  Commissioner. 


EXTRACT  FROM  D.C/S  DIARY,  JUNE  1ST,  1918 
NOT  A  TYPICAL  DAY 

UP  at  5.45  ;  tea  not  ready,  straffed  small  boy.  Draft 
of  recruits,  250  strong,  passed  down ;  no  deserters  here. 
Tea  ready  at  last,  fifteen  minutes  late.  Fed  the  fowls ; 
one  missing.  Bath,  then  breakfast.  7.30. — Orderly 
reported  "  bicycle  catch  puncture  " ;  just  my  luck.  Office 
at  8.15  ;  signed  various  returns  for  last  month;  both 
clerks  hard  at  it  on  triplicate  returns  and  vouchers; 
nothing  for  me  to  do ;  smoked.  Nine  a.m.  one  criminal 
case ;  prisoner  insisted  on  pleading  guilty ;  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  I  wanted  a  job ;  he  would 
not  help  me ;  five  minutes'  work.  9.30. — Police  cor- 
poral to  report  that  his  wife  had  run  away ;  so  far  as  I 
could  gather  wanted  me  to  go  after  her ;  smoked  another 
pipe.  The  Odikro  to  report  himself  on  return  from 
funeral  custom  at  head  town;  glowing  accounts  of 
Omanhene's  hospitality ;  complained  of  headache  owing 
to  fumes  of  motor-car.  Bungalow  at  11.  Planted  some 
flower  seeds ;  cut  a  cucumber — they  are  doing  well. 
Lunch  at  12.30.  A  foreman  of  roads  called  in  to  see 
me;  three-quarters- hour  talk.  Read.  Saturday,  no 
work.  Woken  up  by  post  3  p.m. ;  fearful  fright,  big 
envelope, "  Private  and  Confidential " — which  of  my  sins 
am  I  to  account  in  writing  for  ?  Great  joy,  no  straff  ; 
Lady  Clifford  wants  everybody  to  write  an  essay  ;  only 
2s.  $d.  for  being  allowed  to  do  so — cheap  at  the  price ; 
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rather  give  10s.  to  get  out  of  it.  Tea  at  4  p.m.  Showers 
of  rain  with  slight  breaks.  Cook  to  complain  that  his 
wife  has  packed  up  her  things  to  go  away.  Is  this  an 
endemic  outbreak  ?  Told  him  to  "  beg  "  her ;  peace 
made.  At 5  p.m.  fed  the  fowls ;  found  three  eggs — great 
joy  ;  my  boy,  however,  claimed  two  as  "  belong  him." 
The  old  story,  if  one's  boy  is  allowed  to  keep  chicken 
also  :  "  Massa,  one  your  chicken  lib  for  die  "  ;  "  Massa, 
one  my  chicken  born  seven."  Inspected  garden;  six 
pine-apples  missing.  Held  Court  of  Inquiry.  Evidence 
that  some  animal  from  the  bush  must  have  taken  them. 
"  No  boy  fit  take  Massa  pine- apple."  At  6  p.m.  enjoyed 
a  whisky.  Forgot  to  take  my  quinine ;  had  to  have  a 
second  one  before  its  time.  Worked  out  a  chess  problem. 
7.15  bath;  while  in  a  state  of  nature  invaded  by  the 
retinue  and  their  families,  "  Massa,  ghost  lib  "  ;  used 
up  all  my  books  and  most  of  my  language.  7.45.— 
"  Chop  lib  for  table."  8.15. — Tried  to  do  some  writing ; 
fountain-pen  would  not  work.  Had  monthly  game  of 
"  hunt  the  thimble  "  with  the  staff,  using  fines  inflicted 
during  May,  4s.  6d.  worth  of  three-penny  pieces ;  they 
are  getting  to  understand  the  game,  and  appreciate  my 
not  keeping  the  fines.  Clean  pen ;  wrote  three  letters ; 
and  so  to  bed  at  9.30,  wondering  if  I  have  earned  my 
salary. 

Yellow  Peril. 


o 


IN   THE   SURF 

IT  was  a  dull,  misty  morning  in  November,  1918.  I  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  Nigeria,  off  Half  Assinie,  watching 
a  surf  boat  crossing  the  surf  coming  to  the  ship  to  take 
me  ashore.  The  numerous  mud-coloured  native  huts 
and  a  few  white-roofed  European  bungalows  on  the 
low-lying  beach  could  dimly  be  discerned  against  a 
background  of  dark-green  bush  through  the  mist  rising 
from  the  breakers  thundering  near  the  beach.  I 
watched  the  boat  for  some  considerable  time  as  the 
crew,  with  monotonous  regularity,  kept  digging  and 
digging  into  the  surf  with  their  paddles,  keeping  the 
boat  up  to  the  outside  breakers,  whilst  looking  out  for 
a  lull  in  the  constant  procession  of  wave  after  wave 
chasing  one  after  the  other  with  clock-like  regularity, 
and  breaking  with  steady  violence  and  a  tremendous 
roar.  The  boat  finally  succeeded  in  getting  across,  and 
came  alongside  the  ship.  I  prepared  to  land.  I 
remained  in  my  pyjamas  suit  as  being  more  suitable 
for  swimming  in.  My  heart  was  beating  like  a  sledge- 
hammer. I  was  thoroughly  frightened.  There  was 
no  hiding  the  fact  that  the  surf  was  very  bad,  and  I  was 
far  from  being  an  expert  swimmer.  I  took  off  my  shoes 
and  socks  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  Finally,  the 
boat  waited  just  outside  the  breakers.  The  waves  kept 
rolling  in  one  after  another  and  we  never  seem  to  have 
a  chance.  Suddenly  the  men  began  an  excited  chatter 
in  Kroo.  Uiu!  The  headman  stamped  his  foot, 
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glared  at  his  men,  and  with  a  yell  "  Bamoo  \"  we 
were  off.  We  shot  through  the  water  like  a  torpedo. 
I  looked  back,  and  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  Right 
close  behind  us,  a  huge  ugly  wave  had,  as  it  were, 
suddenly  arisen  and  was  charging  down  upon  us.  It 
was  plain  there  was  no  escape.  It  grew  higher  and 
higher,  fiercer  and  fiercer,  as  it  advanced  upon  us  like 
cruel  fate.  It  looked  uncannily  human  in  its  wicked 
eagerness  to  overtake  and  its  determination  to  over- 
whelm us.  The  foam  of  its  curve  began  to  fly  about 
our  faces.  It  was  actually  on  our  stern.  We  seem 
suddenly  to  be  drawn  backwards  into  its  jaws!  Up 
went  our  stern  ?  Stern  over  bow !  All  overboard ! 
Before  I  could  realise  it  I  found  myself  in  the  water 
and  under  the  boat.  The  water  seemed  to  cool  my 
excitement.  I  no  longer  felt  frightened.  I  endeavoured 
to  come  to  the  surface,  and  bumped  up  against  the  boat, 
which  was  upside  down.  I  dived.  After  my  third 
attempt  I  succeeded  in  coming  to  the  surface.  Two 
of  my  men  came  to  my  assistance.  We  made  for  the 
boat,  and  attempted  to  climb  on  to  the  upturned  bottom. 
But  this  was  no  easy  job,  for  as  often  as  one  got  on,  so 
often  did  the  breakers  throw  us  off  again.  We  had  to 
content  ourselves  with  hanging  on  to  and  around  the 
boat,  and  swimming  back  to  it  whenever  an  extra  strong 
breaker  carried  us  any  considerable  way  from  it.  We 
continued  swimming  around  and  about  the  boat,  some- 
times off  and  sometimes  on,  until  we  began  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  to  wonder  how  long  the  business  would 
last.  Finally,  after  we  had  been  in  the  water  for 
something  like  an  hour  or  less,  but  which  then  seemed 
a  lifetime,  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  Nigeria,  crossed 
the  outside  breakers,  picked  us  up,  and  landed  us  safe 
and  sound.  How  we  thanked  our  stars ! 

Chali  Quarm. 


A  POLICEMAN'S   DAY 

A  WEEK  after  the  Great  War  had  begun,  we  in  Accra 
heard  from  the  Officer  Commanding  Troops,  Coomassie, 
that  a  detachment  of  police  would  be  wanted  to  go  to 
Togoland  with  the  column.  I  got  my  chief  to  let  me  go 
in  charge  of  them,  and  we  got  the  approval  of  the  Accra 
Officer  Commanding  Troops  and  the  Acting  Governor. 
I  was  delighted,  and  rushed  off  to  tell  my  wife,  and  she 
was  not  going  to  be  out  of  anything,  so  off  she  went  to 
the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  and  arranged  that  she 
should  go  if  the  Officer  Commanding  Column  agreed 
(she  had  volunteered  for  Red  Cross  work  the  day  war 
was  declared,  being  a  trained  nurse). 

It  was  a  very  busy  day  selecting  the  men  who  were 
to  go,  and  getting  them  fitted  out  with  kit,  etc. ;  of 
course,  they  all  wanted  to  go,  and  it  went  to  one's  heart 
to  refuse  them  all,  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  It  made 
me  have  a  lump  in  my  throat  with  joy  and  pride  at 
their  keenness. 

The  Officer  Commanding  Column  landed,  and  we 
received  orders  to  be  on  board  the  transport  at  5  p.m., 
and  I  heard  my  wife  was  to  follow  in  a  day  or  so,  so 
that  was  all  right. 

The  police  detachment  paraded  later  on  at  Ussher 
Fort,  and  off  they  marched  to  the  beach.  The  men 
who  were  left  behind  showed  up  good  sportsmen,  and 
crowded  out  helter  skelter  into  the  street  and  gave  the 
detachment  a  splendid  send-off,  cheering  again  and 
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again.  The  public,  of  course,  quickly  crowded  up,  and 
when  they  found  out  what  it  was,  joined  in  the  cheering. 
It  was  "  ripping."  We  all  piled  into  surf-boats  that 
were  waiting,  and  embarked  on  the  transport,  and 
when  we  sailed  away,  soon  after,  to  do  our  bit,  what- 
ever it  was  going  to  be,  the  sun  set  on  the  day  of  days 
of  my  time  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Digby  Bettington,  Inspector-General. 


A   DAY  OF  MY   LIFE   IN   CAMERUN 
FROM  A  TOGOLAND  CHIEF 

I  WAS  born  by  a  Chief  Dagadu  I  at  Kpando.  I  put 
myself  as  a  petty  trader  round  many  countries.  Once 
I  set  my  journey  to  Kratchie,  there  I  was  attacked  by 
a  lion,  both  I  and  my  wife  tried  our  possible,  and  the 
help  of  Almighty  God  we  defence  ourselves  from  the 
danger  in  my  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

On  my  arrival  my  elder  brother,  Dagadu  Nyavoh  II, 
felt  in  illness ;  going  on,  he  expired,  and  the  stool  has 
been  handed  over  to  me,  and  I  was  enstooled  about 
twenty-two  years  now. 

When  Chief  Dagadu  Nyavoh  II  died,  and  making 
funeral  custom,  a  certain  man  from  Gbi  came  to  one  of 
my  village  called  Dyogbesiante,  and  set  fire  on  the 
houses.  This  was  reported  to  the  German  Commissioner 
at  Kpando  Station,  and  he  ordered  me  to  go  and  have 
the  man  from  Gbi  arrested ;  before  the  bearers  arrived 
(in)  the  village,  the  man  shooted  them,  and  this  also 
was  reported  to  the  Commissioner,  and  he  ordered  me 
to  have  him  sacrificed  and  bring  the  head  to  him,  and 
this  was  done.  This  authority  given  me  by  the  German 
Commissioner  to  sacrifice  the  man  from  Gbi  was  stamped 
with  two  red  umbrellas,  one  for  sub-chief  of  Dyogbesiante 
and  one  for  me. 

After  three  months  of  this,  the  German  Commissioner 
make  enquired  about  this  case  and  he  imprisoned  me 
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six  months,  and  cash  fined  £17  10s.    (Seventeen  pounds 
ten  shillings.) 

I  have  stayed  with  this  Germans  for  a  period  of  years, 
and  they  passed  law  that  a  doctor  may  be  passing 
through  the  whole  villages,  and  to  catch  people  who 
were  sleeping  illness ;  and  those  who  were  not  in  the 
said  illness  were  also  arrested,  and  give  them  medicine 
and  died  more  than  those  people  who  are  in  the  said 
illness.  This  caused  my  subjects  regret,  and  reject  the 
law,  and  the  fact  was  reported  to  the  Governor  at  Lome 
and  this  law  was  abolished.  Dr.  Gruner  have  objection 
to  me  for  my  complaint  to  the  Governor  and  I  was 
fined  £10  (ten  pounds),  for  that  I  am  misleading  the 
other  chiefs. 

After  all  this  about  a  year,  I  fell  sick  of  guinea- worm 
for  a  year,  and  as  I  got  a  little  better,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
my  cocoa  farm  at  Logba.  I  spent  only  three  days 
there.  Perl,  the  Commissioner  at  Kpando  station,  sent 
a  bearer  to  me  to  come  for  the  Commissioner,  Dr.  Gruner, 
is  coming,  and  I  have  returned.  In  reaching  my  house, 
I  din't  even  enter  into  my  room,  the  Dr.  Gruner  arrived 
and  I  was  called  to  meet  him  in  the  street. 

Reaching  there  he  put  me  in  lorry  and  carried  me 
to  Kpando  station.  At  the  station,  there  Dr.  Gruner 
produced  a  letter  to  me  that  I  have  insulted  the  Em- 
peror Kaiser  of  Berlin,  and  I  told  him  I  do  not  know 
the  party,  and  doesn't  do  me  any  bad,  how  can  I  abused 
him  ?  But  Dr.  Gruner  didn't  believed  me,  and  he 
ordered  that  I  may  be  locked,  and  this  was  done.  The 
very  day  he  put  me  in  the  lorry  and  sent  me  to  Misahoe. 

He  told  me  the  letter  was  written  at  Koforidua  and 
the  composition  was  made  in  German  language.  I  was 
kept  at  Misahohe  as  a  prisoner  for  two  months,  when 
the  three  commenced  1  was  informed  by  Dr.  Gruner 
that  I  will  never  see  my  native  land  till  the  remainder 
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of  my  life.    Dr.  Gruner  told  me  again  that  I  put  my 
trust  in  English  more  than  the  German. 

For  once  upon  a  time  one  English  Governor  and  the 
German  Governor  came  to  Kpando  station,  there  I 
reported  to  the  English  Governor  that  when  my  people 
went  to  Gold  Coast  and  work,  in  their  returning  home 
the  Commissioner  Perl  used  to  charge  them  £1  (one 
pound)  each ;  and  one  month  imprisonment,  in  which 
I  am  feeling  aggrieve  for  it.  This  is  the  first  thing  they 
have  hated  me.  ...  I  was  at  Camerun  in  cell,  rumour 
express  in  my  ear  that  war  was  broken  (out)  at  Camerun. 
The  Commissioner  there  came  and  thank  me  and  say 
he  is  going,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  going.  I 
am  in  cell  for  good  one  month  when  they  are  fighting, . . . 
till  a  certain  scholar  passing  by  and  I  called  him  over 
and  inform  him  that  I  am  the  Headchief  Dagadu  of 
Kpando,  so  he  inform  the  (English)  D.C.  to  come  and 
save  me.  Indeed  this  was  done.  So  I  put  the  whole 
of  my  trust  into  the  English  Government,  and  even 
in  death  I  will  never  leave  them. 

And  in  all  our  prayers  the  Almighty  God  will  help 
the  English  Government  to  conquer  the  great  war. 

British  subjects  we  are  and  we  are  proud :   we  have 
a  good  character  since  absence  of  cruel  Germans. 

Here  boys  and  girls,  old  and  youngs,  are  free  through 
the  English  Government  and  we  shall  never  be  slaves. 

Head  Chief  Dagadu  III., 

his 

of  Kpando.     x 
mark. 

Writer  and  witness, 

H.  Dickenson.    July  6th,  1918. 


D.C.   GOES  FISHING  IN  THE  RAINY  SEASON 

THE  day  commenced  for  me  at  4  a.m.  with  an  enormous 
breakfast  of  curried  prawns  and  rice  (the  prawns — great 
succulent  fellows  of  delicious  flavour — freshly  caught 
under  my  supervision  in  a  neighbouring  lagoon  on  the 
previous  moonlit  night).  Then  to  the  beach,  where 
preparations  for  our  departure  were  in  progress.  The 
surf  looked  formidable,  and  our  craft — a  light  canoe 
hollowed  out  of  a  tree  trunk — too  frail,  you'd  think, 
to  dare  its  passage.  Five  sturdy  natives  brought  it 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  I  took  my  seat.  rl  hen 
we  waited  till,  in  the  judgment  of  the  crew,  the  sequence 
of  enormous  waves  should  be  favourable.  And  this 
requires  delicate  judgment.  I  have  seen  canoes, 
launched  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  caught  in  the 
teeth  of  a  breaker  and  completely  overwhelmed — a 
situation  more  amusing  to  witness  than  to  experience. 
We  pushed  off.  Now,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not 
have  judged  that  this  was  the  psychological  moment. 
But  it  was.  The  crew  jumped  quickly  to  their  places 
on  either  side  of  the  canoe,  and  paddled  furiously.  We 
breasted  a  gigantic  billow  just  in  time.  And  then 
another  and  another.  A  few  moments  and  the  rest 
was  easy.  We  soon  found  ourselves  outside  the  surf, 
and  the  crew  dropped  their  paddles  and  prepared  to 
hoist  the  sail.  First,  two  long  beams  are  pulled  from 
under  the  cross-pieces.  One  of  them  has  a  hole  at  its 
end,  and  through  this  a  rope,  attached  to  a  corner  of 
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the  sail,  is  passed.  It  is  then  hoisted  aloft — (you'd 
think  the  fellow  who  performs  the  operation  in  imminent 
danger  of  toppling  overboard) — and  dropped  into  a 
slot  in  the  bows.  A  corner  of  the  sail  is  pulled  up  to 
the  top  of  it,  and,  simultaneously,  another  corner 
(fastened  to  the  other  beam)  is  shot  out.  And  we  are 
off  at  an  incredible  speed.  The  boatswain  stands  at 
the  stern,  with  a  long  oar  for  helm.  And,  if  it  were  not 
for  him,  God  knows  where  we  should  be ! 

There  is  a  stiff  breeze,  and  the  sea  is  choppy.  It  is 
devilish  cold.  In  front  of  us  the  sky  is  threatening. 
For  two  hours  we  keep  on,  and  the  shore  is  almost 
invisible.  Then  the  rain  comes,  and  in  a  moment  we 
are  wet  to  the  skin  and  shivering.  There  is  no  sign  of 
the  sun.  The  other  canoes  which  left  with  us  turn 
back,  and  (in  our  folly)  we  jeer  at  them  as  they  pass. 
We  shall  reach  the  fishing-ground  and  bring  back  plenty 
of  chop,  while  they  go  empty  ! 

Then  the  breeze  fell,  and  we  took  to  the  paddles — 
more  to  keep  ourselves  warm  than  to  hasten  our  progress. 
An  hour  later,  when  we  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  chilled 
to  the  bone,  and  "  fed  to  the  back  teeth,"  a  gale  sprang 
up  from  the  south,  and  we  desisted  from  further  effort 
to  reach  our  objective.  Gladly  we  turned  our  course 
toward  the  shore,  now  invisible,  hoisted  the  sail,  and 
were  taken  on  our  way  with  a  fury  which  satisfied  my 
utmost  lust  for  excitement.  Several  times  we  were 
almost  overturned.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  was 
that  we  were  not.  We  baled  furiously.  And  so  towards 
the  surf,  which  ultimately  we  reached  in  safety,  and, 
carried  on  the  crest  of  a  madly-rushing  wave,  were 
dumped  upon  the  shore. 

Thank  goodness,  my  day  was  over. 

Gunboat. 

11 


ENSTOOLMENT  OF  THE  HEAD  CHIEF  OF  HO 

IT  is  happened  in  the  year  1912,  that  I  have  feasted  my 
coronation  on  my  enstoolment. 

This  great  day,  we  named  it  in  our  Ewhe  language, 
i.e.  Mawoyoyo — that  is,  "  The  aggregation  of  one's 
kingdom." 

I  commenced  this  great  day  in  the  month  of  January 
28th,  1912,  till  February  3rd,  1912.  The  feast  take 
very  long  time. 

I  had  invited  all  the  chiefs  of  Ho  District.  And  some 
vicinal  countries,  about  thirty-six,  came  from  far  places 
to  enjoy  the  day.  The  feast  go  so  well,  and  I  gave  the 
following  articles  to  the  congregation  as  well  as  six 
fat  cows,  12  cases  gin,  40  fat  sheeps;  600  demi-john 
of  palm  wine,  200  full  of  wooden  basin  of  yams,  200  full 
of  wooden  basin  edoes  or  mankani.  And  cash,  £10. 

We  commenced  the  celebration  of  the  day  2  p.m. 
Other  than  all,  on  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  I  was 
carried  in  Fia  hammock  for  greeting  and  saluting  the 
visitors  and  the  congregation  of  the  feast.  My  starting 
from  my  house  in  8  o'clock  to  come  out  on  the  gate  in 
that  morning,  the  hammock  carriers  is  unable  to  move 
from  the  place  owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  multitude 
of  the  people.  We  reached  the  gate  6J  p.m. 

On  my  returning  from  saluting  I  came  to  my  house 
during  11  o'clock  in  night.  For  the  prolongation  of  the 
feast,  and  beating  of  drums,  you  will  thought  to  be  a 
thunder,  and  roar  of  sea.  There  was  a  collective  of 
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men  being  custom  of  the  Ho,  that  the  head-chief  of  Ho 
to  get  these  men  "  called  Asonfo,"  their  duty  is  to  dance 
laughingly  before  the  hammock  of  the  chief  going  out. 
If  it  is  happen  to  you,  to  see  their  play  or  dancing  that 
day,  you  will  not  be  pleased  to  leave  the  place  for  food 
even. 

The  ending  of  the  feast,  I  called  one  photographer 
to  take  photo  of  this  great  feast. 

If  you  happen  to  see  one  of  this  photo,  with  its  glitter- 
ing ornaments  of  gold,  you  will  wonder. 

Every  chief  in  hammock  took  the  leading  style  before 
Headchief  Howusu. 

Are  you  not  pleased  to  see  the  great  Enstoolment 
day  of  Ho  ? 


WHEN   THE   ENGLISH   CAME   TO   TOGO 
BY  A  NATIVE  OF  PEKI 

THE  English  war  against  the  Germans  at  Togo  began 
at  Tsewie  on  August  15th,  1914.  I  was  there,  and  aa 
I  got  up  in  the  morning  six  o'clock  I  was  on  the  way  to 
make  morning  service  as  I  usually  do.  Unexpectedly 
I  saw  the  train  running  at  full  speed  with  whistling  from 
Atakpame  side,  directly  to  the  railway  station.  As 
soon  as  the  train  reached  this  place,  it  stopped  and  the 
soldiers  inside  began  to  fight  with  the  English  soldiers, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the  station  house. 

Very  loud  and  fearful  gunfires  sounded  through  the 
air,  at  which  time  the  people  of  Tsewie  ran  away  into 
all  directions.  I  told  my  wife,  who  delivered  a  new  child 
and  laid  sick  on  bed,  that  the  Germans  might  have 
been  fighting  with  the  English,  because  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  English  passed.  But  also  we  learned 
afterward  that  the  English  passed  straight  to  Agbeluhoe. 
The  Germans  did  shoot  from  the  train  and  the  terrible 
shooting  sounded  thrice.  As  the  shooting  was  over 
came  to  me  the  chief  of  Tsewie,  by  name  Apasa,  whom 
I  had  to  accompany  to  the  railway  station  to  see  what 
had  happened.  Keaching  the  centre  of  the  roads,  we 
found  a  number  of  people  coming  from  Gbatowe  road, 
and  behind  them  a  number  of  solders  with  their  officers, 
six  Europeans,  mounted  on  horses.  We  all  stopped, 
watching  the  coming  of  these  Germans,  who,  according 
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to  their  disguised  appearance,  looked  like  English 
soldiers.  I  determined  to  salute  them  in  the  English 
language  if  they  approached  us.  But,  drawing  nearer, 
one  of  the  officers  asked  a  Tsewie  woman  by  the  aid  of 
an  interpreter,  the  followings :  "  Have  the  English 
been  here  ?  >!  The  woman  answered :  '  Yes,  they 
have  been  here."  "  How  many  were  they  1  "  continued 
the  white  man.  "  They  may  be  about  thirty/'  said  the 
woman.  "  How  many  more  ?  ''  asked  the  white  man 
further.  "  They  were  about  fifty  to  sixty  in  number," 
replied  the  woman.  By  the  white  man's  questions  to 
the  woman,  I  perceived  the  troop  to  be  the  Germans. 
When  they  reached  us,  the  same  white  man  addressed 
to  me  the  same  questions  in  the  German  language,  and 
I  gave  him  the  same  answers  in  the  German  language. 
All  this  time  this  white  man  aimed  at  me  to  shoot  me 
down  with  his  pistol  if  I  were  to  show  any  sign  of  fear. 
I  stood  courageously,  looking  at  him  eagerly  whilst 
making  my  answers. 

Four  Tsewie  persons  were  killed  on  that  day,  and  at 
the  railway  station  bullets  cut  down  trees  around  the 
station.  The  big  tank  at  the  station  was  shot  at  one 
side  through.  Hereafter  the  train  started  to  Atakpame, 
and  one  regiment  departed  by  foot  to  Atakpame  with 
the  following  words :  "  These  English  people,  these 
foxes,  we  shall  finish  with  them  all  later  on."  The 
same  day  I  left  Tsewie  with  my  family. 

Editor's  Note. — This  train  was  derailed  on  its  homeward  journey,  and 
its  personnel  captured  by  British  Expeditionary  force. 


A  HAPPY  DAY  AT  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE 
BY  THE  A.D.C. 

TORNADO  all  night.  Got  wet  through  trying  to  shut 
doors  of  staff  bungalow;  gave  it  up.  Castle  brightly 
illuminated  by  continuity  of  lightning  flashes.  Frightful 
crash  about  4  a.m.  Roof  blown  off  H.E.'s  bedroom 
and  bathroom,  and  carried  over  rest  of  main  building 
to  furthest  courtyard  250  feet  away.  Fell  asleep  at 
dawn.  6  a.m. — Waked  by  orderly,  who  told  me,  "  Snake 
lib."  Got  revolver  and  followed  him  to  bastion  over- 
hanging sea  at  back  of  H.E.'s  office.  Found  large 
puff  adder  curled  up  behind  pillar  next  to  threshold. 
Shot  it.  H.E.  came  out  and  asked  what  I  meant  by 
making  such  a  noise.  Explained.  Turns  out  he  was 
standing  within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot  only  five  minutes 
earlier,  watching  arrival  of  mail-steamer.  6.30  a.m.— 
Great  commotion  central  courtyard.  This  forms  sole 
outlet  of  old  slave  dungeons  all  round.  Convicts  sweeping 
these  out  under  warders'  superintendence,  found  young 
crocodile  hiding  in  dungeon  nearest  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  main  building.  Went  for  it  with  brooms,  etc. 
Crocodile  showed  fight.  They  fled.  One  convict  ran 
to  fetch  me.  Got  my  revolver.  Went  down  and  shot 
it  dead.  Told  Attorney- General  later,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  how  the  crocodile  got  past  the  sentries.  No 
explanation  forthcoming.  7  a.m. — Whistle  sounded 
from  rooms  above  offices.  Boys  seen  running  to  and  fro 
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shouting  and  waving  towels  and  sticks  on  the  top 
veranda.  My  boy  runs  to  join  them.  Returns  with 
explanation,  "  Bats  lib  for  lady's  room."  Turns  out 
huge  flight  of  bats  taken  refuge  there  from  storm. 
Daylight  revealed  them  clinging  in  clusters  to  beams, 
ceiling  black  with  them.  Not  my  palaver  this  time ; 
return  thankfully  to  my  early  morning  tea.  Find  large 
lizard  without  a  head  on  my  chair;  looking  round,  see 
black  kitten  chopping  head.  Throw  a  boot  at  her,  and 
she  disappears ;  throw  lizard  into  the  sea.  9.30  a.m. — 
Sit  for  office.  Telephone  and  H.E.'s  bell  alternately 
for  three  hours  without  stopping.  Two  orderlies  missing. 
Sergeant  explains  they  "  lib  for  help  lady."  Look 
out  and  see  heap  of  flour  spread  on  a  sheet  in  the  sun 
on  the  bastion,  and  half  the  establishment  assisting  to 
remove  weevils.  Not  my  palaver.  1  p.m. — Lunched 
out ;  palm-oil  chop.  Returned  2.30  feeling  in  great 
need  of  siesta.  Heat  great.  3  p.m. — Dropping  asleep. 
My  boy  arrives  breathless  to  say  gardener  sends  message 
that  a  python  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg  and  12  feet  long 
is  hiding  in  a  drain  in  the  garden.  It  has  a  red  face. 
Incredulous,  but  get  revolver  and  put  on  tennis  shoes 
in  a  hurry  without  waiting  to  pull  on  socks.  Hurry  down 
through  courtyard,  past  sentries,  down  steps,  across 
drive,  down  more  steps  into  garden.  Feel  something 
biting  my  toe.  Obliged  stop ;  slip  off  shoes,  and  find 
half-expiring  cockroach,  not  the  small  Europe  kind, 
but  huge  brown  variety,  big  as  my  thumb,  sticky  as 
treacle.  Stamp  on  it;  goes  off  with  a  disgusting  pop. 
Hurry  on.  Python  disappeared ;  prisoners  and  garden- 
boys  all  join  joyiully  in  search,  beating  heap  of  dead 
leaves  and  brushwood  and  weeds.  Suddenly  a  big  cobra 
dashes  out  of  one  of  these  heaps  and  rears  and  spits 
with  all  its  might.  Natives  scream  and  scatter  right 
and  left.  Snatch  big  pole  and  go  for  it.  Get  it,  and 
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boys  cut  off  its  head  and  tail  before  I  can  stop  them. 
Spoilt '  skin.    Return  to  castle ;    meet  chauffeur  and 
orderlies  dragging  big  crocodile  bound  with  ropes  into 
the  courtyard.    He  has  been  caught  with  the  bait  we 
set  by  the  lagoon  last  night.    Evil-looking  brute,  lashing 
his  tail  with  rage.    Crowd  of  steward  boys,  cart  boys, 
soldiers,  orderlies,  and  their  wives  and  children,  spring 
up  like  mushrooms  from  the  crannies  of  the  castle. 
Boy    suggests,    "  Lady    shoot    'um."    Message    sent. 
All  look  on  while  lady  shoots  crocodile.    Orderlies  take 
him  away  to  chop  him,  promising  to  dry  the  skin. 
Subsequently  see  them  sitting  round  cooking-pots  in 
their  own  quarters  enjoying  this  delicacy.    3.30. — Not 
feeling  inclined  to  try  further  siesta,  and  having  revolver 
handy,  shoot  at  the  turtles  popping  little  black  heads 
up  in  the  sea  below.    Hit  one,  but  he  disappears  into 
surf.    No  hope  of  getting  him.    Looking  to  the  left 
at  lagoon,  see,  to  my  joy,  another  crocodile  lying  motion- 
less on  bank  with  jaws  wide  open.    Run  down  and 
borrow  sentry's  rifle.    Shoot  him  dead.    More  chop  for 
the  orderlies,  great  rejoicing  as  the  crocodile  is  dragged 
up,  villagers  onlooking  dance  and  shout.    4.30. — Bridge 
party  for  Red  Cross  tournament  arrived.    See  them 
upstairs,  and  just  about  to  slip  off  to  play  golf  when 
hear  shouts  in  drawing-room.    Find  rat  hunt  in  full 
swing.    Exciting  chase  follows.    Rat  darts  from  one 
bookcase  to  another,  only  to  be  dislodged  with  sticks. 
Presently  a  yell  of  triumph  announces  a  kill  in  the  open. 
Boys  carry  off  rat  in  triumph.    Bridge  party  settles 
down.    Later,  see  three  cart  boys  sitting  round  a  stone 
whereon  the  rat,  the  snake  I  killed  this  morning,  and 
such  titbits  of  the  crocodile  as  the  orderlies  have  con- 
descended to  give  them,   all  repose  together.    They 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  which  of  these  delicacies 
to  chop  first.    7.30  p.m. — Back  to  dress  for  dinner. 
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Taking  care  to  examine  shoes  this  time  before  putting 
them  on,  find  crab  in  one  of  them.    How  it  got  up  to 
this  altitude  from  the  beach  don't  know.    8  p.m. — 
Terrific  noise  in  dining-room,  followed  by  strange  clatter 
and    lamentation.    All    rush    to    look.    Find    ceiling 
suddenly  descended  on  to  the  dinner-table  in  cloud  of 
dust,  crumbling  wood,  and  all  kind  of  debris.    Shock 
for  rats.    Lucky  no  dinner-party.    Diagnosed — white 
ants  lib  for  roof  too  much,  no  fit  for  stand.    8.30  p.m. — 
Chop    lib    for    veranda.    9    p.m. — Perfect    moonlight 
night.    Hot,  not  a  breath.    Sit  silently  enjoying  the 
scene  on  the  small  balcony  overlooking  sea,  outside 
drawing-room.     Strange    form    sneaks    from    shadows 
into  open  moonlit  space  of  the  bastion.    Whisper  to 
ask  my  companion  not  to  stir,  and  slip  off  noiselessly 
for  my  revolver.    On  my  return  hear  more  strange 
forms  have  crossed  on  same  way  to  the  steep  wooden 
stair  leading  down  into  outer  courtyard.    A  few  minutes 
later  got  a  bush-cat  and  after  that  a  ground-pig.    The 
mosquitoes  being  troublesome,  we  all  went  early  to 
bed.    Saw  big  preying  mantis  on  my  mosquito  curtain. 
Harmless  beasts,  but  as  they  always  startle  me  by 
jumping  sideways,  killed  it.    10  p.m. — Piercing  scream 
from  main  bungalow ;   pulled  on  my  socks  and  dashed 
out  into  veranda  ;  met  boy  hurrying  down  steps,  holding 
something  in  his  hand.    He  told  me,  "  Lady  find  one 
toad  under  bed."    Back  to  my  own  room  again,  too 
sleepy  to  pull  off  socks ;   throw  myself  down  and  tuck 
mosquito-net  well   in  all  round.    Felt  sting  or  bite. 
Another  and  another,  very  sharp ;   jumped  up,  turned 
on  electric  torch,  found  I  had  brought  a  lot  of  Driver 
ants  into  bed  with  me.    They  had  evidently  been  busy 
chopping  the  dread  preying  mantis  I  foolishly  left  on 
the  floor,  and  when  I  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the 
feast,  some  had  clung  to  my  stockinged  feet.    Killed 


them  all,  threw  socks  out  of  bed,  and  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  Wakened  by  more  screams,  close  to  my  ear. 
This  time  only  the  white  owl  who  lives  on  the  tree  in 
the  courtyard  below.  Maddening  hoots  went  on  till 
my  patience  exhausted.  Got  up  and  shot  it;  put  the 
body  into  airtight  tin  box.  To  bed,  and  at  last  to  sleep. 
4  a.m. — Odd  rumbling  noise.  Thunder  ?  Evidently 
dreaming  of  the  dining-room  ceiling.  Some  one  shaking 
me.  Waked  by  H.E.,  who  demanded  if  I'd  felt  the 
earthquake.  Turned  out  I  and  the  sentry  were  the  only 
two  persons  who  slept  through  it. 

Shikari. 

Editor's  Note. — All  the  incidents  recorded  above  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  fact,  taken  separately ;  but,  doubtless  in  order  to  comply  more 
exactly  with  the  conditions  laid  down,  this  competitor  appears  to  have 
compressed  them  into  a  strangely  short  space  of  time. 


Extract  from  Diary,  1899. 

AN  ASHANTI   CHIEFS  KEPLY    TO   AN   OLD 
COASTEK'S   QUESTION 

HAVING  to  see  a  native  Ashanti  Chief  relating  to  a 
Mining  Concession,  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  keen 
and  sound  intelligence  in  business  matters,  so  much  so 
that  I  took  the  opportunity  to  interrogate  him  on  native 
customs,  religion,  etc.,  dwelling  especially  on  the  killing 
of  natives  whenever  a  native  king  died.  I  said : 

"  Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  why  the  people  of  this 
colony  consider  it  necessary  to  kill  a  number  of  natives 
when  a  king  dies  ?  '' 

"  Where  a  king  dies,  if  he  has  been  a  good  king,  he 
will  become  a  more  important  king  in  a  new  country, 
consequently  he  must  have  more  servants,  hence  the 
necessity  for  killing  the  people ;  many  of  them  willing 
to  die  to  accompany  their  king/' 

"  Allowing  this,  we  will  suppose  he  was  a  bad  king — 
what  then  ?  >: 

"  He  would  become  a  serpent,  and  a  number  of  his 
enemies  would  be  killed  so  that  he  should  be  continually 
tormented." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  how  you  know  this  to  be  so  ?  " 

The  old  man  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  then  said  : 

'  There  are  spirits  in  the  rivers,  on  certain  rocks  and 

mountains.    These  protect  our  villages  and  watch  our 

deeds.    These  are  good  spirits,  and  from  the  protection 
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which  they  give  us  when  our  deeds  are  good,  and  the 
punishment  we  receive  when  they  are  bad" — (giving 
many  instances) — "  we  know  that  we  shall  be  something 
else  after  we  are  dead,  and  that  that  something  will  be 
according  to  our  deeds  here." 

"  Have  you  ever,  or  do  you  know  any  one  who  has, 
seen  these  spirits  ?  >: 

"  No,  but  we  know  they  exist." 

"  What  is  it  that  conveys  to  you  this  knowledge  ?  '' 

A  very  long  pause,  then  he  answered  :  "  White  man's 
medicine  man  has  told  us  he  believes  there  is  a  spirit 
up  there,"  pointing  to  the  heavens,  "  and  the  medicine 
man  also  tell  us  that  that  spirit,  called  God,  is  every- 
where, and  that  he  looks  after  white  man,  but  white  man 
has  never  seen  God,  yet  he  believes  in  him  the  same 
as  we  believe  in  our  spirits." 

I  quote  the  above  as  it  shows,  or  appears  to  show, 
how  little  the  more  enlightened  nations  grasp — if  I  may 
so  call  it — the  religious  codes  of  the  uneducated  African 
native.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  religion  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  whether  it  be  the  West  African  pagan 
or  other  religious  denominations,  the  fact  remains  that 
all  are  aiming  at  the  same  goal  in  the  full  belief  that 
there  is  a  Hereafter. 

Admonitus  locurum. 


MAIL  DAY  IN  THE   BUSH 

AT  the  very  moment  when  it  is  most  welcome  a  special 
runner  has  come  in  with  my  mail. 

I  am  lying  in  a  deck-chair  before  the  bush  hut  wherein 
I  shall  sleep  to-night.  After  the  din  of  reception,  the 
brass  band,  the  noisy  welcome — but  welcomes  are 
always  pleasant,  even  when  they  are  noisy — the  bush 
seems  very  restful.  The  carriers  are  in  the  far-off 
village,  which  is  out  of  sight,  almost  out  of  hearing, 
and  my  boy  has  stolen  out  to  join  them;  but  he  will 
be  back  presently  to  prepare  my  chop,  for  it  is  getting 
late. 

My  house  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  in  a  charred 
clearing.  It  will  last  perhaps  six  weeks  after  I  move  on, 
and  on  my  return  journey  I  may  pass  its  skeleton 
frame  falling  to  pieces,  with  creepers  embracing  it  and 
pulling  it  down,  while  the  charred  space  will  be  already 
grown  over  and  hidden. 

It  is  over  two  months  since  I  last  had  a  mail.  What 
a  small  packet !  and,  alas !  no  newspapers — and  no 
sign  of  the  parcel  I  was  hoping  for  so  anxiously.  I 
may  find  it  waiting  for  me  at .  Bills ;  advertise- 
ments ;  local ;  official ;  and  a  few,  very  few  real  letters 
—letters  from  home.  One  from  the  Correspondent 
Who  Never  Fails,  that  will  be  read  over  and  over  again. 
Every  word  is  precious.  Beyond  criticism  ?  Yes, 
indeed.  Little  does  one  in  any  case  want  to  look  gift 
horses  in  the  mouth  when  they  take  the  form  of  letters. 
And  yet.  .  .  . 
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A.  has  written  at  last,  and  in  answer  to  my  reproaches 
of  four  months  ago,  explains.  There  has  never  been 
time  to  sit  down  and  write  a  long  letter,  and  it  did  not 
seem  worth  while  to  write  a  short  one  to  some  one  so 
very  far  away.  Oh,  A. !  even  a  word  is  worth  sending — 
when  one  is  so  far  away ;  counting  the  days  for  news 
from  home — for  the  sign  that  one  is  not  forgotten — for 
the  proof  that  the  familiar  places  for  which  one  so  often 
hungers  are  going  on  just  the  same,  even  though  one 
may  be  alone  in  a  bush  station,  rather  wakeful  at  night, 
listening  to  the  piteous  incessant  cry  of  the  tree-bear. . . . 

L.  has  written.  Kind,  kind  L.  "  /  am  enclosing  a 
cutting  which  will  interest  you  very  much  as  it  is  all 

about "    I  should  think  it  would  interest  me.    Turn 

out  the  letter.  Shake  the  envelope.  Has  it  dropped 
out  ?  Look  on  the  beaten  earth  floor,  among  the  torn 
covers  of  the  advertisements.  There  is  no  longer  room 
for  doubt.  L.  has  forgotten  to  enclose  it.  A  month 
before  the  next  mail.  L.  may  not  discover  the  omission 
even  then.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Poor  old  L. 
Go  on  with  the  letter  :  "  spent  a  whole  afternoon  with 
the  family  and  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  they  were 
all  very  well."  Bless  them !  Of  course  I  like  to  hear 
it.  I  haven't  seen  them  for  over  a  year.  Is  there 
anything  more  about  them  ?  Any  little  thing  would 
be  so  priceless.  What  they  said,  what  they  did,  how 
they  looked.  Nothing  more;  still,  they're  all  well, 
and  the  letter  from  the  Correspondent  Who  Never  Fails 
tells  me  a  good  deal.  But  one  would  like  to  hear  of 
them,  and  from  an  outside  point  of  view.  It's  all  so 
commonplace  when  one's  there,  but  when  one's  here ; 
just  a  few  words  about  them  beyond  the  fact  that  they're 
quite  well  brings  them  closer,  throws  a  fresh  light  on  the 
picture  that  is  always  in  one's  mind.  Still,  it  was  very 
kind  of  L.  to  write  at  all.  I  am  more  than  grateful. 
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What  next  ?  Oh,  C.  has  written !  Now  I  shall  hear 
about  my  precious  parcel.  What  a  comfort  to  get  it 
at  last.  "  Only  time  for  a  line  as  the  post  is  just  going." 
(What  a  moment  to  sit  down  and  begin  a  letter.) 
"  About  what  you  asked  me  to  get  for  you — /  will  certainly 
send  it  next  mail.  I  don't  suppose  you  are  in  any  parti- 
cular hurry  as  you  say  you  are  going  on  trek "  Another 

long  weary  wait.  .  .  .  What  next  ?  I  don't  know  this 
writing.  Why,  it's  J. !  Nice  of  J.  to  remember  me. 
What  can  J.  be  writing  about  ?  "  /  wonder  if  you 
sometimes  run  up  against  a  nephew  of  mine  who  is  at 
Nairobi?"  No,  J.,  I  do  not.  I  live  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  if  you  would  just  glance  at  the  map . 

I  hear  the  movements  of  my  steward  boy,  who  has 
returned  stealthily  to  his  cooking-pots  behind  the  hut. 
He  thinks  I  do  not  know  he  has  been  away.  ...  This 
is  the  last  letter.  I  know  this  writing  well  enough. 
F. !  Dear  F. !  Not  given  to  letter-writing,  but  the 
more  welcome.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  your  cousin 
has  been  killed,  one  wonders  if  this  terrible  war  will 
ever  end,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Which  cousin  ?  I  have 
still  four  cousins  fighting.  Good  fellows  all,  but  God 

grant  it's  not .    No  name  mentioned  ?    No,  that's 

all.  '  Your  cousin."  What  date  is  this  letter  ?  Later 
than  any  of  the  others.  When  shall  I  hear  ?  I  shan't 
see  the  newspapers  till  .  .  . 

The  bush  is  very  silent,  though  I  can  hear  the  distant 
beating  of  the  drums.  How  quickly  the  light  fails 
when  the  sun  has  dropped !  One  star  has  come  out 
above  that  monstrous  cotton  tree  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  which  dwarfs  the  forest  trees,  holding  big 
naked  arms  against  the  sky.  ...  I  must  go  into  my 
hut,  and  light  my  punkah  candle,  and  write  up  my 
diary. 
Boy! 


FROM   TOGOLAND 

IN  a  day  of  my  life  I  am  always  displeasure  when  this 
cruel  Germans  was  with  me. 

Heavenly  Father  heard  of  voice  in  our  sorrow  and  let 
our  fathers  delivered  us  from  slavery. 

Mighty  God  may  blessed  the  British  that  we  may 
never  be  slaves  any  more. 

Sub-chief  Adja  Kwasi. 
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SONG  OF  THE  GOLD  COAST  REGIMENT 

Air. — The  Regimental  March  Past  Quick-step 

— "  I'm  ninety-five." 

I 

OH,  we  marched  to  Togo  one  August  day, 
We  marched  so  fast,  we  marched  so  far, 

That  the  very  first  victory  in  the  war 
Was  won  by  the  men  of  the  G.C.R. 

Chorus  : 
Oh,  most  of  us  come  from  the  far  N.T., 

And  some  of  us  from  Ashanti  are, 
And  some  of  us  men  of  the  Gold  Coast  be, 

But  now  we  are  all  of  the  G.C.R. 

II 

The  biggest  wireless  in  the  world 

The  Huns  had  built  at  Kamina, 
So  up  we  went,  and  they  smashed  it  down, 

In  fear  of  the  men  of  the  G.C.R. 

in 

So  here's  to  the  taking  of  Togoland, 
And  here's  to  the  hero  who  fell  at  Chra, 

For  the  very  first  Englishman  shot  in  the  war, 
Was  a  subaltern  of  the  G.C.R.1 

1  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Thompson, 
12  177 
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IV 


For  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Cameroons 
We  helped  the  men  of  Nigeria, 

Till  the  Huns  were  swept  into  Muni — all 
That  were  left  by  the  men  of  the  G.C.R. 


Then  back  to  Kumasi  at  last  came  we, 
In  twenty  months  by  the  calendar  ; 

It  was  a  regular  jubilee, 
When  arrears  were  paid  to  the  G.C.R. 

•    • '.-      ,        -•-:,  , 

' 
VI 

Ere  three  moons  waned  they  asked  once  more 
That  we  should  cross  the  harbour-bar, 

To  fight  the  Hun  in  East  Africa, 
And  glad  were  the  men  of  the  G.C.R. 


VII 

So  down  we  went  to  Sekondi, 
The  Governor  came  from  Accra, 

Inspected  us,  and  with  pride  quoth  he, 
"  Here's  luck  to  the  men  of  the  G.C.R/' 


VIII 

The  reporters  mixed  the  regiments  up, 

But  we  were  not  particular, 
For,  the  fight  begun,  we  were  sure  the  Hun 

Would  know  the  men  of  the  G.C.R. 
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IX 

Now  home  we  come  across  the  sea, 
With  many  a  gap,  and  many  a  scar, 

But  in  three  campaigns  we've  had  victories  three, 
Which  is  all  to  the  good  of  the  G.C.R. 

September,  1918. 

"  Now  the  Nigerian  Brigade  are  here.  Very,  very  smart  and  soldier-like 
are  these  Hausa  and  Fulani  troops ;  Mahommedan  largely,  in  religion, 
and  bearded  where  the  East  Coast  native  is  smooth-faced.  They  will 
stay  to  finish  this  guerilla  fighting,  for  which  their  experience  in  the 
Cameroon  has  so  well  fitted  them.  The  Gold  Coast  Regiment  has  always 
been  where  there  has  been  the  hardest  fighting,  their  green  woollen  caps 
and  leather  sandals  marking  them  out  from  other  Negroid  soldiers.  And 
their  impetuous  courage  has  won  them  many  captured  enemy  guns,  and, 
alas  !  a  very  long  list  of  casualties.  But  in  hospital  they  are  the  merriest 
of  happy  people,  always  joking  and  smiling,  and  are  quite  a  contrast 
to  our  much  more  serious  East  Coast  native  ;  they  have  earned  from  their 
white  sergeants  and  officers  very  great  admiration  and  devotion.  By  far 
the  best  equipped  of  any  unit  in  the  field,  they  had,  as  a  regiment,  no  less 
than  eight  machine-guns  and  a  regimental  mountain  battery." — Sketches 
of  the  East  African  Campaign,  by  Captain  R.  V.  Dolbey,  R.A.M.C. 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY  AND  ITS  DEPEND- 
ENCIES AT  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
PRINCIPAL  MISSION  SCHOOLS,  1917. 


Ex-Basel,  now  Scottish  Mission 
Wesleyan  Mission 
Government  Schools   . 
Roman  Catholic  Mission 
Ex-Bremen  Mission     . 
A.M.E.  Zionist  Mission 
Church  of  England  Mission 


6,659 

5,472 

2,904 

2,246 

1,477 

571 

455 


The  following  pages  contain  selections  or  extracts  from  letters  written  to 
Lady  Clifford  by  girls  and  boys  all  over  the  Colony  and  its  Dependencies,  in 
competition  for  Prizes  offered  for  the  best  letters  on  the  following  subjects  : 

(1)  Why  educated  girls  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  house,  clean  and 

cook,  better  than  uneducated  girls  ?    [For  schoolgirls  under  16.] 

(2)  What  work  do  I  wish  to  do  in  the  world  when  I  am  a  man,  and 

why  ?    [For  schoolboys  under  16.] 

(3)  What  are  the  advantages  of  becoming  a  Boy  Scout  ?     [For  West 

African  Boy  Scouts.] 

All  the  letters  were  certified  by  schoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  scout- 
master, as  being  the  pupils'  own  unaided  work. 
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I.-^CHOOLGIRLS 


1st  Prize. — Gold  Brooch  and  Certificate 
of  Merit,  signed  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  .  . 

2nd  Prize.— Ditto       .... 
3rd  Prize.— Ditto 


Nellie  Ampiah  (Catholic  Girls' 

School,  Cape  Coast). 
Beatrice  Attipoe  (Catholic  Girls' 

School,  Lome,  Togoland). 
Leonie  Gerarr  (Catholic  Girls' 

School,  Elmina). 


EXTRA  PRIZES  WITH  CERTIFICATES  OP  MERIT 


(1)  Theresia  D.  Grunitzky  . 

(2)  Grace  Addison 

(3)  Benata  Odjidja 

(4)  M.  Effie  D.  Addy  . 

(5)  Elizabeth  Bannerman  (aged  13) 

(6)  Amelia  Fletcher  (aged  11) 


Catholic  Girls'  School,  Lome. 
Catholic  Girls'  School,  Cape  Coast. 
Ex-Basel,    now    Scottish    Mission, 

Christian sborg  (Junior  School). 
Wesleyan  Girls'  High  School,  Accra. 
Government  Girls'  School,  Accra. 
Government  Girls'  Sch.,  Cape  Coast. 


Hennah  Gerarr  (10) 
Frances  E.  Krakue 
Janett  Afiul  . 
Cornelia  Menson 
Harriet  Menson 
Henrietta  Menson  . 
Frances  Mary  Moir 
Dora  Hodibert        . 
Mabel  Savage 
Annie  Kuppisch 
Georgina  Amissah   . 
Kate  Schneider 
Theodora  Brown     . 
Bertha  Grunitzky 


HON.  MENTION 

.     Catholic  Girls'  School,  Elmina. 


Cape  Coast. 


Lome. 


[The  exquisitely  neat  and  clear  handwriting  of  all  the  letters  sent  from 
the  convent  schools  above-mentioned  deserves  special  mention.] 
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Sophia  Idun          .         .         .  Government  School,  Lome. 

Charlotte  Amoah  (13)   .          .  Wesleyan  Girls'  High  School,  Cape  Coast. 
Georgina  Hammond  (13)        .  „  „        „        „  „        „ 

Charlotte  Martin  (14)     .         .  „  „        „        „  ,,        „ 

Grace  Manful  (14)          .  „  „        „        „  „        „ 

Betty  Vanderpuye          .         .  Wesleyan  High  School,  Accra. 

Lucy  Hughes        .         .         .  Government  Girls'  School,  Accra. 
Mercy  Hyde          ...  „  „         „  „ 

Mary  Hammond   ...  „  „         „  „ 

Gawa-Kodia  .         .         .  Ex- Bremen  Mission,  Peki-Blengo. 

Amabel  Kwarcho  (14J).         .  Grammar  School,  Accra. 

Ellen  Compton      .         .         .  Royal  School,  Accra. 


II.— SCHOOLBOYS 

1st  Prize. — A  Cricket-bat,  Ball,  and  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit,  signed  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  .  .  .  James  Bannerman  Thompson, 

Senior   Boys'    Government 
School,  Accra. 
2nd  Prize. — A  Football  and  Certificate  .     Emmanuel  Essumada, 

Bompata  (Wesleyan). 

3rd  Priz«. — A  Cricket-bat  and  Certificate    J.  D.  Sandor,  Kintampo 

(Wesleyan). 


EXTRA  PRIZES  WITH  CERTIFICATES 

(1)  J.  E.  Sunkwa-Mills  .        .  Government  Senior  Boys'  School,  Accra. 

(2)  K.  B.  Asamoah       .  „  „ 

(3)  Thomas  Whitaker    .  „  „          „  „  „ 

(4)  Felix  Emmanuel  O'beng  .  Government  School,  Kumasi. 

(5)  Emmanuel  Yakubu  .  „  „       Tamale. 

(6)  Oakley  A.  Mahoma          .  „  „  „ 

(7)  Ernest  G.  Garbrah  .  „  „       Cape  Coast. 


HOB,  MENTION 

Paul  Isliker.          .         .  .  Government  Senior  Boys'  School,  Accra. 

Joseph  Attoh  Hammond  .              „             „        „          „              „ 

Francis  E.  Kwaku         .  .  Richmond  College,  Cape  Coast. 

William  Wood  : 

Kofie  C.  A.  Aaku  „  „  „         „ 

George  Blankson  Woode  .  Elrnina  (Wesleyan). 

Lerson  A,  Quist   .         .  .  Ex-Bremen,  now  British,  Togo. 
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Demain  D' Almeida 
August  J.  Afengo. 
Anton  K.  Anipale 
Paulins  S.  Pels     . 
Theodor  Quist 
Samuel  Mivedor    . 
Laurence  K.  Afadina    . 
Lukas  Assah          . 
Waldebert  Anthony 
Manase  Anthony   . 
Isaac  Doto  .         .       '  I 
Quashie  Sadie 
Ossei  Edward  Maxwell . 
Ofori  Kwame 
Samuel  Acquah     . 
J.  T.  Flange         . 
Thomas  Mends 
Carlos  Amoun 
John  J.  Amorin    . 
Francis  Samuel  Quantson 
Joseph  Yeboa 
Benjamin  Bothey  . 
John  Assare.         .         . 
John  Albert  Afful 
Edward  H.  Leigh. 
Edward  Addo        .         . 
Desmond  Buckle   .         . 
Y.  C.  Deheer 
Francis  A.  Otoo    .      -  . 
Henry  Intsiful       .         . 
Albert  Sey  .         .         . 
George  E.  Thompson     . 


Catholic  Mission,  Palime,  Togo. 


Elmina. 

Quittah. 

Lome. 


Ex-Basel,  now  Scottish,  Christiansborg. 
Government  School,  Lome  (ex-German). 
„  „       Juaso. 

»  >»  »> 

Catholic  Mission,  Anamaboe. 
,,        Sekondi. 
„        Anamaboe, 
„        Quittah. 

»  »> 

„       Half  Assinie. 
Government  School,  N'suaem. 


Royal  School,  Accra. 

»»         >»  »> 

»»         »>  » 

»         >»  » 

A.M.E.  Zion  Senior  School,  Cape  Coast. 

»         »>         >»  »          >»         »> 

Government  School,  Cape  Coast. 


[The  handwriting  of  the  boys  of  the  Senior  School  at  Akropong  (ex-Basel 
Mission)  deserves  special  mention.  The  writing  of  the  boys  of  the  Govern- 
ment Senior  Boys'  School,  Accra,  is  very  good.] 


Ill— BOY  SCOUTS 


1st  Prize. — Cricket-bat  and  Ball.  Scout 
Edward  Kobina  Taylor  (aged  12)  . 

2nd  Prize. — Football.    Christian  G.  Dey     . 

3rd  Prize.— Cricket-bat.  William  Taylor 
A,  Wilson  .  . 


5th  G.C.  Troop,  Winnebah. 
Boys'  Scout  Office,  Quittah. 

llth  G.C.  Troop,  Sekondi, 
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Corporal  Mike  A.  Ribeiro  (aged  13)     .         .  Winnebah. 

Private  Richard  Martin  Odei    .         .         .  12th  G.C,  Troop,  Tutu. 

Edward  R.  Anti       .....„„„  „ 

Ernest  Prempeh 1st  Ashanti  Troop,  Kumasi, 

K.  E.  Hanson Kumasi. 

Isaac  Willie  Amissah         ....  Saltpond. 

J.  E.  Cronzoo  ......  Half  Assinie. 

Nathaniel  Ashon Chama. 

James  B.  Thompson         ....  2nd  G.C.  Troop,  Accra. 
Thomas  Whitaker    .         ....„„„          „ 

James  Emmanuel 7th  G.C.  Troop,  Mampong. 

Theophilus  Quist Quittah. 

William  Benjamin  Van  Lare     . 
Barnaby  E.  Tamakloe      .... 
Nelson  S.  Awuku     ..... 
Rodger  F.  Van  Lare         .... 
Godwin  L.  Amegashie       .... 

[The  handwriting  of  the  letters  from  Winnebah  and  Quittah  is  especially 
commended.] 


THE   LESSON   OF   THE   LETTERS 
BY  LADY  CLIFFORD 

I  WISH  to  thank,  not  only  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  Ashanti,  and  the  Northern  Territories,  who 
have  taken  such  pains  over  the  letters  they  have  written 
to  me,  but  also  those  teachers  and  scoutmasters  who 
have  kindly  explained  my  request  to  them,  given  them 
time  and  opportunity  to  write,  certified  their  work  as 
unaided,  and  forwarded  the  letters  to  me  as  requested. 

Though  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  selected  letters  can  be  printed,  I  hope  that 
all  the  children  who  have  written  understand  that 
they  have  thus  helped  a  little  towards  the  making  of 
this  book,  and  consequently  given  their  small  aid  in 
this  way  to  the  wounded  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
of  the  Great  Empire  to  which  they  also  belong,  whose 
protection  from  all  enemies  they  can  claim  as  their 
birthright,  as  they  have  truly  received  it  during  this  war. 

The  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  those  letters  which 
were  judged  to  be  in  matter  and  manner  the  most 
simple,  sensible,  and  straightforward,  taking  the  hand- 
writing as  only  one  of  the  points  to  be  considered,  and 
the  age,  when  known,  as  another.  The  letters,  of 
necessity,  echo  to  a  great  extent  what  the  children 
have  been  taught  in  school,  and  it  was  only  possible 
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to  measure  the  relative  originality  of  the  reflections  and 
expressions  therein,  by  careful  comparison  of  one  with 
another.  These  comparisons  naturally  entailed  much 
rereading  and  study  of  the  letters  from  the  various 
schools;  and  from  this  study  I  have  drawn  certain 
conclusions. 

I  observed  that  these  children  have  ingrained  in  their 
consciousness  a  virtue  which  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  has  been  revered  and  esteemed  by  mankind — 
the  virtue  of  filial  piety.  The  boys,  in  writing  of  their 
intended  work  in  the  world,  dwell  emphatically  upon 
their  hopes  of  being  able  to  repay  their  parents  the 
money  spent  upon  their  education ;  to  put  away  "  few 
pence"  to  feed  their  parents  in  their  old  age,  and  to 
'  carry  on  my  father's  work,  that  his  name  may  not 
be  forgotten/' 

This  kindly  thought  for  "  my  families  "  is  so  univers- 
ally and  yet  so  diversely  expressed  in  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  Colony  and  its  Dependencies  and  Togoland, 
trom  Government  assisted  and  non- assisted  schools, 
from  British  and  ex-German  schools  of  all  denominations, 
as  to  justify  the  inference,  even  apart  from  outside 
evidence,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  sentiment  inculcated 
by  Europeans,  as  one  belonging  to  native  tradition. 
In  the  words  of  the  Omanhene  of  Akwapim :  '  The 
strict  recognition  of  family  obligations  has  the  happy 
result  of  keeping  every  true  native  clear  of  pauperism." 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  these  words  without  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  and  self-respect  implied  by  the 
upholding  of  this  principle. 

Another  observation  which  has  pleased  me  greatly 
is  that  of  the  naturally  outspoken,  almost  impatient 
independence  of  the  West  African  boys'  character  as 
revealed  by  the  letters.  And,  I  may  add,  as  frankly 
recognised  by  not  a  few  who  have  tried  to  get  the  better 
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of  the  negro  of  the  Coast,  and  have  thereby  learned  to 

respect  the  sturdy  obstinacy  of  his  me  no  gree,1  which 
enables  him  to  hold  his  own  in  a  bargain  no  less  surely 
than  subtlety  and  patience  serve  the  Oriental  who  is 
his  exact  antithesis. 

'''  I  wish  to  be  free."  "  I  wish  to  work  on  my  own 
bench,  where  no  one  can  sack  me  away."  "  I  wish  to 
do  an  independent  work."  "  I  wish  to  be  under  British 
rule  because  there  are  no  slaves  under  British  rule." 
The  latter  no  copy-book  maxim  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
but  a  living,  burning  sentiment,  to  those  who  have 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  "  twenty-five  lashes  "  tyranny 
under  which  their  blood-brothers  just  over  the  Togoland 
border  so  recently  groaned.  For  these  sturdily  pro- 
claimed schoolboy  sentiments  are,  after  all,  but  the 
echo  of  the  proven  loyalty  of  their  elders.  It  is  known 
now,  and  will  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  how  faithfully  in  the  face  of  the  severest  pains 
and  penalties,  some  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Togoland 
hid  and  preserved  their  tattered  Union  Jacks  during 
more  than  twenty  years  of  German  rule;  memorials 
of  the  vain  and  piteous  protests  they  had  made  against 
the  transfer  of  their  country,  when  every  native  regarded 
his  possession  of  the  flag  he  had  begged  and  obtained 
from  a  British  Commissioner  as  indisputable  evidence 
of  his  claim  to  its  protection. 

The  love  of  their  own  country  and  their  own  people 
is  quite  as  frankly  proclaimed  as  their  pride  in  their 
citizenship  of  the  Empire.  "  We  must  know  the  serious 

1  Pidgin  English  is  the  lingua  franca  of  West  Africa,  where  the  many 
different  peoples  speak  such  a  variety  of  languages  and  dialects.  The 
Germans  had  to  learn  it  in  order  to  establish  communication  with  their 
natives  in  the  days  long  before  the  war,  when  the  black  men  all  over  the 
Gold  Coast  already  shrewdly  differentiated  between  "white  men"  and 
"  Germans." 
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duties  as  well  as  the  glorious  rights  which  belong  to  us 
as  British  subjects." 

'  There  is  a  school  full  of  boys  because  Europeans 
come  to  enlighten  my  land.  Now  I  love  my  land  to 
have  a  teacher  from  her  own  sons."  "I  want  to  help 
my  own  country."  "  I  am  always  thinking  how  my 
people  will  get  on  in  the  world,"  says  one  anxious  little 
boy,  who  is  willing  to  be  a  teacher  and  "  not  mind  the 
heavy  salaries  given  to  others."  "  I  want  to  help  my 
country,  Gold  Coast,  which  is  far  behind,"  says  another. 
The  words  of  Mazzini  quoted  to  these  boys  would  not 
fall  upon  deaf  ears. 

"  Oh,  my  brothers,  love  your  country  !  Our  country 
is  the  home  that  God  has  given  us,  setting  therein  a 
populous  family,  to  love  us,  and  be  loved  by  us,  to 
understand  us,  and  be  understood  by  us  better  and 
more  readily  than  strangers  could  understand  us  or  be 
understood." 

The  eagerness  of  the  West  African  child  to  learn  has 
often  been  noted  and  commented  upon,  and  is  evidenced 
in  almost  all  the  letters.  The  children  have  also 
shrewdly  assimilated  their  teachers'  assurances  that 
"  book-learning "  will  rather  help  than  hinder  their 
success  in  agriculture  (the  natural  occupation  of  dwellers 
in  a  fertile  land),  handicrafts,  or  trade. 

"  Man  without  an  education,"  writes  a  lad  from  the 
Technical  School,  Accra,  "  it  is  hardly  jor  him  to  master 
all  the  works  which  are  to  be  done  by  engineers.  It  is 
"  hardly  for  him,"  and  another  expressively  remarks, 
that  even  should  he  be  doing  farm  work  his  education 
will  not,  in  consequence,  "  wash  away." 

It  is  a  pity  there  is  no  word  to  differentiate  the  easy 
"  farming "  of  the  tropics,  where  the  lightest  labour 
can  raise  such  abundant  fruits,  from  the  heavy  plodding 
toil  of  the  agriculturist  in  unkinder  climates. 
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The  references  made  to  the  raising  of  foodstuffs  further 
show  the  boys'  appreciation  of  instruction  received  in 
school,  and  often  translated  by  them  into  phrases  which 
rather  haunt  the  memory. 

Here  are  three  quotations  from  the  letters  kindly 
collected  and  sent  to  me  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Northern  Territories,  from  schoolboys  at  Tamale. 

He  writes  that  the  Europeans  were  rather  shy  of 
writing  for  the  Red  Cross  book.  "Not  so  the  boys!" 
It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  Northern  Territories 
come  the  majority  of  the  recruits  for  the  splendid  Gold 
Coast  Regiment. 

"  I  will  raise  cocoa,  yams,  bananas,  etc.  Besides,  I 
will  be  always  happy,  singing  with  it." 

"  I  will  be  a  farmer.  It  is  better  while  the  present 
war  is  going  on.  Why  should  so  many  lives  be  lost,  all 
these  for  the  sake  of  our  lives  ?  And  you  know  that 
life  cannot  be  without  food  even  for  a  few  days." 

"  I  will  be  a  farmer.  /  will  eat  all  kinds  of  food, 
but  they  must  buy  it." 

From  every  part  of  the  Colony  and  its  Dependencies 
this  sentiment  is  echoed. 

"  If  there  be  no  farmers,  where  shall  we  be  since  the 
war  ?  " 

'  We  can't  live  without  food,  but  we  can  live  without 
money." 

'  Those  who  make  farming,  they  never  feel  sorry  by 
hunger  at  any  time." 

"  Many  a  soul  shall  starve  if  all  the  trained  people 
shall  hang  upon  official  and  mercantile  business." 

"  Farming — because  at  the  present  time  food  has 
been  dear  throughout  the  whole  world  even  in  this 
country." 

"  Farmer.    They  are  the  life-giving  people." 

"  Without  farmers  we  cannot  live.  ...   By  and  by 
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there  will  be  famine  in  the  Gold  Coast  if  this  habit  of 
trying  to  be  clerk  ...  to  put  on  high  collars  increases  on. 
People  all  over  Europe  educated  in  colleges  make 
themselves  farmers." 

Many  of  the  letters  contain  regretful  or  resigned 
allusions  to  the  fact  that  the  writer's  parents,  if  them- 
selves uneducated,  regard  European  education  with 
doubting  or  disapproving  eyes,  and  believe  that  it  is 
causing  their  children  to  become  proud  and  undutiful, 
to  lose  their  respect  for  their  illiterate  elders,  and  to 
despise  native  customs,  native  dress,  and  native 
ideas. 

The  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Gold  Coast.  Time 
and  the  passing  of  another  generation  or  two  will 
doubtless  solve  it,  or  dissolve  it,  here  as  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  position 
of  the  European  teachers  is  still  a  delicate  one.  They 
have,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  wean  their  pupils 
from  habits  not  compatible  with  the  ideals  of  civilisation, 
and  to  refrain  from  lessening  their  respect  for  parents, 
who  naturally  cling  to  ways  in  which  they  have  all 
their  lives  been  accustomed  to  walk. 

In  the  case  of  the  boys,  their  increased  value  as  wage- 
earners  will  become  more  and  more  apparent.  In  the 
case  of  the  girls — I  have  heard  it  authoritatively  stated 
that  education  is  spoiling  their  chances  of  marriage ; 
but  this  cry,  too,  is  no  new  one ;  it  has  been  raised  at 
the  beginning  of  women's  education  in  every  civilised 
country  in  turn,  and  in  the  end  found  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

I  think  of  my  visits  to  all  the  girls'  schools  of  Cape 
Coast  and  Elmina,  in  1916. 

I  recall  the  brightness  and  smartness  of  the  little  Girl 
Guides  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  inspecting  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle;  the  intelligent  faces,  upright  bearing, 
and  excellent  work  of  the  girls  of  the  Government  School, 
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under  their  most  efficient,  energetic,  and  business-like 
West  Indian  headmistress. 

I  remember  the  exquisite  order  and  neatness  which 
reigned  in  the  Convent  Schools,  and  the  pretty,  gentle, 
and  modest  manners  which  distinguished  the  little  girls 
trained  by  the  nuns  here,  as  in  all  the  convent  schools 
I  have  ever  known. 

I  remember  the  happy,  smiling  faces  of  the  children 
in  the  Wesleyan  schools,  who  seemed  almost  as  though 
they  belonged  to  one  large  family. 

Finally,  I  turn  again  to  the  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  all  these  and  many  other  schools — often 
bearing  testimony  to  the  writers'  pathetic  anxiety  to 
prove  to  their  parents  (in  some  cases  to  their  future 
husbands)  all  the  good  they  have  received  from  their 
education,  and  I  ask  myself  whether  any  prejudice 
could  survive  the  perusal  of  these  letters. 

Many  of  the  girls  are  being  wisely  taught  in  school 
that  the  way  to  disarm  parental  prejudice,  at  least,  is 
to  show  increased  obedience  at  home,  and  to  render 
fathers  and  mothers  yet  more  willing  as  well  as  greatly 
improved  service.  In  this  connection  I  note  with  great 
pleasure  that  in  the  Catholic  Girls'  School  at  Lome, 
cooking  native  foodstuffs  in  native  as  well  as  in  European 
fashion  is  taught.  This  may  be  also  done  in  other  girls' 
schools,  though  the  letters  contain  no  reference  to  it, 
but  the  wisdom  of  such  teaching  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
in  doubt. 

It  is  to  me  no  less  obvious  that  both  boys  and  girls 
should  be  taught  to  respect  native  dress,  and  to  observe 
how  entirely  suited  to  the  climate  it  is,  and,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  how  much  more  picturesque  than 
ordinary  European  clothes.  It  is  true  that  Fashion 
and  not  common  sense  has  hitherto  governed  women's 
dress  in  all  ages,  ranks,  and  countries,  and  that  what 
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ignorance  condemns  to-day,  Art  may  worship  to-morrow. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  Art  and  Hygiene  may  presently 
join  forces  and  exercise  influence  even  upon  Fashion, 
so  that  educated  and  illiterate  may  alike  be  charmed 
by  the  creation  of  a  modified  form  of  native  dress,  com- 
bining the  grace,  lightness,  and  ease  of  an  ideal  garment 
for  the  Tropics,  with  that  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  dear  to  the  West  African  heart,  and  especially 
becoming  to  West  African  darkness. 

Many  boys  express  their  wish  not  only  to  learn,  but 
to  "  teach  in  their  turn  as  I  have  been  taught,"  a  wistful 
compliment  to  the  kindness  and  patience  of  their 
teachers.  Indeed,  several  such  references  make  it  hard 
to  believe  that  the  children  of  the  Gold  Coast  will  ever 
fail  in  gratitude  to  those  who  have  borne  long  years  of 
exile  and  endured  much  drudgery  over  the  task  of 
enlightening  their  ignorance,  and  opening  to  them  the 
"  treasures  of  the  storehouse"  of  the  world's  learning. 
Nor  will  those  who  owe  their  education  to  the  German 
missionaries  hesitate  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness, 
and  that  without  fear  of  disloyalty  to  the  Empire  to 
which  they  belong,  since  true  Britons  are  always  just 
to  their  enemies.  For  though  it  is  unfortunately  un- 
deniable that  these  men  were  acting  as  spies  for  their 
own  people  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  British 
colony — an  action  abhorrent  to  our  notions  of  honour— 
and  though  it  is  no  less  certain  that  we  are  all  unf  eignedly 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them,  yet  they  did  good  work  for 
some  of  the  Gold  Coast  children  by  educating  and 
disciplining  them,  as  men  only  can  who  have  themselves 
been  well  educated  and  disciplined. 

It  is  obvious,  from  many  a  letter  before  me,  that  to 
the  little  writer  thereof,  the  passing  of  Standard  VII 
represents  the  attainment  of  almost  the  summit  of 
earthly  ambition.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
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own  industry  and  intelligence,  as  of  his  teacher's  per- 
severance, that  with  the  added  difficulty  of  receiving 
his  instruction  in  a  strange  language,  he  should  succeed 
in  reaching  this  standard.  JNo  wonder  jif,  when  he 
compares  his  own  attainments  with  those  of  his  illiterate 
contemporaries,  he  falls  into  the  error  of  overestimating 
them.  In  the  circumstances  it  must  be  difficult  so  to 
cultivate  the  sense  of  proportion,  as  to  make  him  realise, 
without  too  greatly  discouraging  him,  that  the  term 
educated  is  comparative  and  not  positive,  and  that 
even  when  he  has  completed  his  training  as  a  school- 
teacher, he  is  yet  as  far  from  being  a  scholar  (in  the 
real  sense  of  a  word  greatly  misused  on  the  Coast),  as 
from  possessing  a  fraction  of  the  knowledge  that  goes 
to  the  making  of,  let  us  say,  a  learned  professor  at  one 
of  the  great  universities,  a  famous  scientist,  or  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world. 

I  travelled  home  once  with  the  six-year-  old  son  of  an 
American  missionary  who  had  spent  four  years  with 
his  parents  in  the  West  African  bush,  and,  having 
occasion  to  reprove  him  (in  friendly  fashion)  for  some 
small  omission,  he  disarmed  me  completely  by  remarking, 
with  a  smile  of  blended  cunning  and  sweetness,  "  Ah, 
but  you  must  remember  I  am  only  a  little  bush-boy." 

But  the  real  little  bush-boys  (I  believe  this  is  generally 
agreed)  are  quicker  to  learn  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
up  to  a  certain  age,  than  the  little  sons  of  civilisation— 
a  phenomenon  explained  by  an  expert  as  being  probably 
due  to  inherited  powers  of  memory  unspoilt  by  artificial 
aid.  And  their  very  quickness  and  brightness  —  the 
very  fact  that  messenger  boys  on  errands  can  be  seen 
loitering,  not  to  play,  as  in  Europe,  but  to  spell  words 
out  of  a  school-primer  or  a  hymnbook,  and  tall  orderlies 
waiting  outside  their  masters'  offices,  laboriously  teach- 
ing each  other  to  read  —  makes  one  doubly  anxious  that 
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there  should  be,  after  the  war,  no  lack  of  teachers,  and 
teachers  of  the  very  best  kind,  for  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  Governor's  message  of  1918 ,  explains  how  hard 
and  devoted  has  been  the  work  of  the  depleted  Education 
Department  during  this  time  of  war,  |  many  |  of  its 
officers  having  been  released  for  military  service,  while 
it  has  assumed  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  expelled  Basel 
and  Bremen  Missions  in  addition  to  its  former  responsi- 
bilities. He  expresses  his  firm  opinion  that  primary 
schools  should  eventually  be  established  throughout 
the  Colony,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a  Royal  College 
instituted  (as  in  Trinidad),  where  the  youth  of  the 
Gold  Coast  could  acquire  a  "  sound  secondary  education 
far  in  advance  of  that  at  present  obtainable,  without 
being  compelled  to  migrate  to  Europe  for  the  purpose." 

The  Governor's  message  also  suggests  that  "  having 
regard  to  the  number  of  languages  and  dialects  in  use 
in  various  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast,"  and  to  the  fact  that 
*  none  of  these  languages  has  any  literature  or  even 
a  written  character  of  its  own,"  it  would  seem  to  be 
:t  inevitable  that  English  must  eventually  become  the 
universal  speech  of  this  colony."  And  that  it  is  therefore 
desirable  "  to  replace  the  pidgin  English  now  so  generally 
in  use  by  a  mastery  of  the  correct  idiom." 

I  think  the  children's  letters  may  fairly  claim  to  prove 
that  this  is  being  done  in  the  limited  number  of  schools 
already  established ;  but  the  message  goes  on  to  refer 
to  the  annual  sum  allotted  to  the  cause  of  education 
as  a  "  pitifully  small  one." 

The  native  unofficial  members  of  Council  have  it  in 
their  power  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal 
policy,  and  in  view  of  the  avowed  sympathy  of  Govern- 
ment, so  plainly  evidenced  in  the  message,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  the  increased  prosperity  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  may  accrue  to  the  Gold  Coast 
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after  the  war,  it  should  surely  be  possible  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  upon  the  salaries  of  the  personnel, 
and  upon  the  material  equipments,  not  only  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  of  technical  and  agricultural 
colleges. 

Educated  natives  will  recall  the  old  story  of  the  king 
who  asked  a  great  scholar  what  he  would  charge  for 
educating  the  king's  son.  The  scholar  named  the  sum, 
and  the  king,  aghast  at  the  amount  named,  exclaimed, 
"  But  for  that  I  could  buy  a  slave !  ';  "  Do  so,"  said 
the  wise  man,  "  and  you  will  have  two." 

A  great  reform  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  has 
been  instituted  recently  in  England,  where  it  has  at  last 
been  realised  that  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  students 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the  worst  paid  of  all 
professions;  and  for  my  part  I  sympathise  with  the 
boy  from  the  ex-Basel  Mission  school,  who  candidly 
avows,  that  in  spite  of  his  parents'  wishes,  he  was 
discouraged  from  adopting  the  teaching  profession  by 
"  the  scanty  salaries,  which  I  must  own  I  thought 
insufficient  for  their  living." 

"  It  is  the  noblest  profession,  though  it  be  the  sorriest 
of  trades,"  quotes  another  rueful  correspondent. 

The  Schoolboys'  letters  have  afforded  more  matter 
for  quotation  than  the  Boy  Scouts'  or  the  Schoolgirls', 
because  the  subject  of  the  first-named  lent  itself  to  a 
greater  variety  of  treatment;  nevertheless,  the  Boy 
Scouts'  letters  contain,  to  my  mind,  the  answer  to  some 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Schoolboys. 

"  I  want  to  be  a  gently  man,"  says  a  little  writer 
from  Togo,  voicing  in  direct  and  simple  words  the 
ambition  more  ornately  expressed  by  a  good  many 
others;  and  in  spite  of  earnest  religious  teaching  to 
the  contrary  as  evidenced  in  some  letters,  others  show 
that  the  writers,  like  the  semi-educated  all  the  world 
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over,  regard  the  possession  of  "  plenty  money,"  "  a  fine 
house,"  and,  above  all,  "  fine  clothes,"  as  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  "  this  state  of  life." 

And  here  it  is  that  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  with 
its  instant  appeal  to  boyish  imaginations,  its  direct 
application  of  the  oldest  precepts  to  the  daily  life  and 
play  of  the  modern  boy,  should  prove  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  perhaps,  even  more 
quickly  than  the  cultivation  of  a  common  language, 
unite  in  brotherhood  youths  belonging  to  different 
tribal  communities  and  speaking  "  so  many  different 
languages  and  different  dialects." 

"  Tutu  boys  always  (use  to)  quarell  with  Asantema 
boys,  but  since  we  enter  this  training  the  law  informs 
us  to  love  one  another." 

A  Scout  must  tell  the  truth,  be  loyal  to  his  King  and 
country,  help  the  weak,  stand  by  his  comrades,  be  kind 
to  animals,  obey  without  question,  be  cheerful,  courteous 
and  honest,  clean  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  No  boy 
could  carry  out  these  rules  in  their  entirety  and  fail  to 
be  a  gentleman  in  the  best,  nay,  in  the  only  sense  of  the 
word — no  matter  what  his  calling  in  life,  no  matter 
how  small  his  education,  how  humble  his  home  or  his 
dress.  Therefore  do  I  hope  that  all  the  boy%  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  its  Dependencies  will  presently  enrol 
themselves  as  Scouts,  for  though  the  boor  and  the  lout 
may  boast  their  freedom  from  restraint,  may  be  pre- 
suming or  familiar  with  their  superiors,  rude  to  their 
equals,  and  bullying  to  their  subordinates,  severe  is  the 
self -discipline  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  true 
gentleman,  or  of  the  perfect  Scout. 

Knowledge  of  the  Scout-laws  will  also  provide  the 
boys  of  the  Gold  Coast  with  a  useful  standard  whereby 
they  will  presently  be  able  to  measure,  not  only  their 
own  gains,  but  the  worth  of  their  contemporaries, 
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applying  the  test  to  the  conduct  of  Europeans,  as  well 
as  to  their  countrymen. 

For,  as  a  native  writer  in  a  local  paper  recently 
observed,  "  We  do  not  respect  the  white  men  because 
they  are  white/' 

An  illiterate  but  very  intelligent  boy  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "  White  man  tink  for  us  now/'  and  he  rapped 
his  forehead  expressively.  "  Dey  got  so  much  here. 
Dey  show  us  how  to  do."  But  as  the  educated  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Gold  Coast  grow  up  they  will  think  for 
themselves,  and  I  hope  their  thoughts  will  not  be 
entirely  materialistic,  for  "  where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish,"  and  between  the  lines  of  many  of 
the  letters  (but  more  especially  of  the  letters  which  do 
not  deal  directly  with  the  religious  teaching  received) 
may  be  read  the  assurance  that  the  time  has  not  been 
wasted  of  those  men  and  women  who,  for  the  love  of  God, 
have  devoted  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  spiritual  side  of  their  charges.  When  they 
grow  up,  these  children  will  increasingly  perceive  that 
as  there  is  much  good  as  well  as  some  evil  in  native 
customs,  so  there  is  some  evil  as  well  as  much  good  in 
the  customs  of  civilisation,  and  they  will,  I  hope,  learn 
to  accept  the  good  and  reject  the  evil,  for  the  letters 
show  nothing,  if  they  do  not  show  sound  natural  common 
sense. 

Further,  they  will  learn  that  the  illiterate  may  yet 
possess  that  wisdom  of  experience  which  no  one  can 
obtain  from  book-learning  alone,  but  only  through  the 
repeated  lessons  and  buffetings  of  the  chances  of  human 
life. 

And  with  the  increase  of  understanding  will  come 
the  increase  of  simplicity,  for  affectation  is  the  hall-mark 
of  that  "little  knowledge"  which  is  a  "dangerous 
thing."  Wherefore  they  will  learn  to  avoid  the  use  of 
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unnecessarily  long  words  and  recondite  phrases,  and 
to  express  themselves  as  clearly  and  plainly  as  possible, 
since  the  masterpieces  of  literature  will  be  within  their 
reach,  and  all  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  songs 
of  David,  and  the  holy  teachings  of  Christianity  may 
be  read  in  the  pure  and  simple  English  of  the  Scriptures. 

After  all,  the  more  learned  the  man,  the  more  humble 
he  becomes,  with  the  deeper  perception  of  his  own 
limitations,  until  at  the  long  last,  since  all  creation 
moves  in  circles,  he  comes  face  to  face  once  more  with 
the  lesson  that  can  be  taught  to  the  youngest  child — 
nothing  matters  except  being  good. 

Still  I  hope  that  as  they  grow  up  they  will  not  change 
too  much,  these  children  of  the  letters,  nor  lose  that 
courage  of  utter  confidence  which  characterises  them 
now,  born  doubtless  of  the  kindness  and  patience  with 
which  I  have  observed  the  peoples  of  this  country  treat 
their  offspring. 

For  it  is  the  spirit  of  confidence  which  inspires  all 
the  letters,  from  the  apologetic  naivete  of  the  sigh— 
"  this  present  war  pains  my  heart,  but  sorry,  I  am  only 
a  child  so  I  can  do  nothing  of  it "  —to  the  bold  utterance 
of  the  Northern  Territory  boy  :  "  We  natives  of  Dagom- 
bah  will  never  give  up  until  the  Germans  are  beat/' 

Whereof,  in  reply,  I  can  only  say,  in  the  words  of  a 
youthful  writer  from  Kumasi, 

"  I  wish  every  British  boy  to  have  such  heart." 

October  24th. 


I.— SCHOOLGIKLS'   LETTEES 

'  Why  Educated  Girls  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  house  clean 
and  cook  better  than  Uneducated  Girls  " 

CATHOLIC  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 

CAPE  COAST. 

FIRST  of  all  educated  girls  are  able  to  read,  and  can  see 
in  books  how  the  things  ought  to  be  done  and  why  they 
should  be  done  in  such  a  manner;  uneducated  girls 
cannot  read,  and  they  have  no  other  guide  but  what 
they  see  their  elders  do.  Again,  educated  girls  know 
what  is  meant  by  self-respect ;  they  know  it  means 
to  do  your  duty  properly  and  not  to  think  yourself 
better  than  others.  Uneducated  girls  think  that  they 
must  be  bold  and  answer  roughly,  and  sit  down  and 
have  plenty  servants  in  order  to  be  respected.  Educated 
girls  know  also  that  we  are  in  this  world  to  serve  God, 
and  therefore  they  know  they  have  to  be  just  to  all 
men.  They  know  they  are  bound  to  be  subject  to 
their  husbands,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  him 
happy  ;  they  know  they  are  bound  to  care  for  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  their  children,  therefore  they  will  see  that 
everything  in  the  house  is  well  done.  They  know  that 
their  children  depend  on  the  food  they  get,  therefore 
they  will  cook  all  properly  and  carefully,  and,  above  all, 
cleanly.  They  know  that  their  houses  must  be  properly 
ventilated,  otherwise  they  and  their  children  will  be 
sick,  therefore  they  open  the  windows  and  doors  as 
much  as  they  can  and  they  take  care  to  sweep  and  dust 
properly.  An  uneducated  girl  never  heard  of  these 
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things,  then  she  sleeps  with  her  windows  closed  and 
sweeps  only  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  never  thinks 
of  lifting  up  boxes  or  sweeping  the  tops  of  the  presses. 
Educated  girls  know  also  that  clothes  last  much  longer 
when  they  are  properly  washed  and  ironed,  therefore 
they  will  have  a  special  day  for  washing  every  week, 
and  they  will  change  their  clothes  frequently,  this 
makes  the  washing  lighter  and  spares  the  soap.  They 
know  that  only  a  little  blue  is  necessary  to  make  the 
clothes  white,  then  they  will  not  put  in  plenty  blue  and 
discolour  them.  Uneducated  girls  do  not  know  this, 
they  keep  their  clothes  until  they  are  dirty,  then  they 
put  them  aside  until  they  have  a  lot  together  and  one 
day  they  go  to  wash  them.  The  clothes  are  so  dirty 
that  they  cannot  get  out  the  dirty  easily,  then  they 
rub  and  scrub  until  the  stuff  is  torn,  then  mix  the  blue 
and  put  in  so  much  that  no  one  would  know  what 
colour  the  article  was  in  the  beginning.  Then  they  put 
in  an  amount  of  starch,  so  that  when  it  is  ironed  no  one 
can  touch  it  without  it  cracking  and  making  noise. 
When  I  leave  school  I  will  try  my  very  best  to  put  in 
practice  all  that  I  learned,  and  to  make  a  model,  happy 
home.  I  do  not  want  my  father  to  say  one  day  that 
he  threw  away  his  money  for  nothing. 

I  beg  to  remain,  my  lady, 

Your  obedient  child, 

Nellie  Ampiah. 
(First  Prize.) 

CATHOLIC  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 

LOME. 

An  educated  girl  should  know  how  to  keep  house 
very  well,  because  she  is  taught  how  to  do  so  in  school ; 
she  sees  that  in  school  she  has  to  keep  everything  clean 
and  in  perfect  order,  she  has  also  to  take  her  turn  in 
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sweeping  and  dusting,  so  she  will  have  the  habit  of 
seeing  things  done  cleanly,  she  will  try  and  do  the  same 
thing  at  home  in  her  own  house.  She  will  keep  her 
house  and  the  compounds  around  it  very  clean;  she 
knows  if  she  leaves  dirt  or  filth  going  about,  or  be 
negligent  in  cleaning  her  house,  it  will  bring  on  all  kind 
of  sickness.  She  will  also  cook  better,  because  she  has 
got  cooking  lessons  in  school  both  in  European  and 
native  fashion?  and  she  will  pay  greater  attention  to 
cook  well  and  cleanly,  because  she  has  learnt  that  good 
health  depends  a  lot  on  the  way  we  cook  and  prepare 
our  food.  An  educated  girl  will  also  be  proud  to  put 
in  practice  all  the  lessons  she  has  been  taught  in  school. 
An  uneducated  girl  will  never  know  how  to  house 
keep,  to  be  clean  or  to  cook  well,  because  she  has  not 
been  taught  how  to  do  so;  she  will  even  think  it  is 
nonsense  when  she  sees  how  the  educated  girl  takes 
pains  to  do  all  things  well.  So  I  think,  when  we  are 
placed  in  school  to  be  educated,  we  should  do  our  very 
best  to  learn  all  we  can,  and  to  do  in  our  homes  what 
we  have  been  shown  at  school,  so  that  everybody  can  see 
the  difference  between  a  girl  who  goes  to  school  and 
one  who  does  not.  \ 

Beatrice  Attipoe. 

CATHOLIC  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 

ELMINA. 

An  educated  girl  can  keep  a  house  clean  because  they 
are  trained  how  to  scrub  room,  how  to  lay  table,  how 
to  cook,  how  to  mend  clothes,  darn,  patch,  and  many 
other  useful  things.  I  am  in  standard  III.  We  must 
do  housework  every  day,  sweep  the  rooms  in  the  morn- 
ing, cover  all  the  things  in  the  room,  then  dust.  When 

1  Editor's  italics. 
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I  finish,  put  flowers  in  the  sitting-room.    We  do  all 
the  housework  in  turn,  so  one  week  I  am  in  kitchen, 
the  next  week  I  must  lay  table,  some  other  week  do 
another  kind  of  work.    In  the  evening  I  have  to  do 
needlework,  up  to  half-past  five,  also  every  Thursday 
we  have  to  iron  things ;  this  also  in  turn  for  some  hours, 
after  I  came  to  school  to  learn.    Learning  is  better 
than  silver  and  gold ;    as  an  educated  girl  has  been  in 
school  she  can  read  and  write  letters,  but  an  uneducated 
girl  cannot  read  and  write,  even  if  some  one  wrote  them, 
they  will  give  it  to  educated  girl  to  read  it  for  them, 
because  they  do  not  know.    An  educated  girl  can  cook 
better   than   uneducated    girl — cake,    puddin,    bread 
puddin,   fruiters,    and    many    other    sweets — but   an 
uneducated  girl  know  how  to  cook  native  food,  but 
some  of  them  know  how  to  cook  a  little  sweets.    Also 
some  can  sew  with  machine,  iron  clothes,  weave  things, 
especially  canvase  work.    An  educated  girl  can  respect 
herself  in  company  especially  when  she  is  invited,  she 
can  eat  well  with  fork  and  knife,  but  an  uneducated  girl 
cannot  eat  with  fork  and  knife,  only  with  her  fingers, 
also  with  many  peoples  all  eating  in  one  plate  when 
they  are  invited.    When  an  uneducated  girl  went  to 
some  place,  and  if  the  party  which  the  girl  went  speaks 
to  her  in  English  she  cannot  understand  unless  she 
calls  an  educated  girl  to  translate  it  for  her,  but  an 
educated  girl  can  speak  English  as  much  as  she  likes. 
An  educated  girl  can  also  be  invited  to  a  tea-party, 
when  they  has  finished  to  drink,  they  will  play  croka 
or  a  little  concert,  but  for  uneducated  whatever  she 
may  be  or  do  every  one  knows  she  is  uneducated.    A 
thing  which  an  uneducated  girl  knows  it  properly  is 
how  to  beat  fufu  and  make  kenkey,  etc.,  and  also  to 
go  to  the  shop  and  repair  headkerchief,  beef,  cornbeef, 
etc.,  and  sit  in  the  market  to  sell.     But  an  educated 
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girl  can  go  to  some  office  or  shop,  and  also  she  will  get 
many  profit  after  living  school.  An  educated  girl  can 
go  over  her  husband  things  and  search  for  a  hole  stockings 
to  mend,  but  an  uneducated  girl  cannot  do  all  this, 
they  will  leave  it  to  make  a  big  hole,  then  her  husband 
have  to  throw  it  away.  Even  if  an  educated  girl's 
husband  is  sick  she  can  write  home  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  an  uneducated  girl  cannot,  unless  she  go  and  beg 
some  one  to  write  for  her.  Uneducated  can  do  many 
things,  but  not  well  as  an  educated  girl,  because  she  is 
taught  by  school  how  to  do  all  things.  If  uneducated 
girl  get  a  telegraph,  as  soon  as  she  saw  it,  she  will  be 
trouble  in  her  mind  and  run  for  some  gentleman  to  look 
for  her,  and  if  you  say  that  she  must  sign  her  name, 
she  will  say,  I  don't  know  what  must  I  do.  But  if 
educated  no  one  would  tell  her  before  she  will  open  it 
herself.  Educated  girls  are  always  happy  because 
they  know  everything. 

Leonie  Gerarr. 

CATHOLIC  GIBLS'  SCHOOL, 

LOME. 

It  is  with  joy  I  write  the  letter  you  have  asked  of 
us  and  will  do  my  best  to  make  it  well. 

I  think  an  educated  girl  should  be  able  to  keep  a 
house  much  better  than  one  who  is  not  educated,  be- 
cause she  has  been  taught  how  to  do  so  in  school,  there 
she  has  the  chance  of  seeing  everything  in  order.  She 
has  to  keep  her  desk  tidy  and  she  has  to  help  in  dusting 
and  cleaning,  she  has  been  told  in  school  that  everything 
must  be  put  in  its  own  place. 

An  educated  girl  will  be  proud  to  keep  her  house  well, 
for  if  she  does  not  she  knows  that  people  will  speak 
about  her  and  say  she  is  learned,  but  she  knows  how 
to  do  nothing.  The  uneducated  girl  will  not  respect 
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herself,  and  she  will  not  care  if  her  house  in  order  or 
not,  also  she  has  not  been  accustomed  to  do  things 
neatly.  The  educated  girl  knows  all  about  hygiene. 

She  was  taught  it  in  school,  she  knows  that  she  must 
have  her  house  and  yard  perfectly  clean,  and  when 
cooking  she  must  keep  her  kitchen  tidy  and  sweep  it 
well  and  have  all  her  kitchen  pots  washed  cleanly. 

As  she  was  told  that  a  lot  of  sickness  comes  from 
cooking  in  dirty  pots,  she  will  do  her  cooking  well  also, 
because  she  has  been  taught  how  to  do  so,  and  she 
knew  if  the  food  is  badly  cooked  it  will  do  to  us  much 
harm.  And  uneducated  girl  will  know  nothing  of  all 
this,  as  she  was  never  trained  and  her  senses  will  be 
as  she  got  them  from  native. 

It  would  be  very  nice  if  every  girl  here  was  educated 
as  she  would  know  how  to  do  all  things  much  better, 
she  would  be  like  the  Europeans,  who  know  how  to  do 
all  things  for  themselves. 

I  am  in  school  to  be  educated,  I  hope  to  be  fit  to  keep 
my  house  when  I  have  finished. 

I  think  Lady  Clifford  will  like  my  letter,  as  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  it  well. 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

Theresia  D.  Grunitzky. 


CATHOLIC  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 

CAPE  COAST. 

How  glad  I  feel  when  I  am  writing  you.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  how  I  would  like  to  help  for  the  Red  Cross 
fund  if  I  am  grown-up  person.  I  love  the  soldiers  in 
the  East  Africa  tenderly,  because  my  two  brothers  and 
cousin  are  there  fighting  in  the  honour  of  their  country. 
Red  Cross  is  made  in  every  year  in  order  to  get  money 
and  send  it  to  the  wounding  soldiers  in  the  battle  field. 
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I  cannot  do  anything  myself  to  help  them,  as  I  am 
only  a  school  girl.  1  have  no  money,  I  hope  when  I 
have  finished  school  I  will  be  able  to  help  the  Red  Cross. 
Though  I  have  not  finished  school  yet  I  have  met  with 
many  difficulties,  which  teach  me  a  lot  of  things.  I 
will  behave  well  as  educated  girl,  owing  to  what  I  have 
thought.  I  would  wish  to  be  like  a  little  girls  at  England 
who  are  trying  their  very  best  to  help  their  parents  who 
have  lost  their  sons  and  husbands  during  this  terrible 
war.  After  my  school  life  people  will  watch  what  I 
have  been  taught  so  that : 
(1)1  will  reflect  credit  on  my  school  and  teachers. 

(2)  I  will  teach  by  example  that  education  is  as 
necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys. 

(3)  I  will  wish  to  be  respected  by  my  household, 
friends  and  my  enemies. 

(4)  I  will  try  always  to  have  my  house  ready  for  any 
visitors  and  then  try  to  make  myself  a  Time  Table  for 
my  various  duties,  for  the  time  I  will  sweep  my  house 
and  do  every  thing,  that  I  may  have  leisure  time  for 
reading  or  visiting. 

(5)  I  have  learnt  in  Hygiene  that  all  sickness  is  caused 
by  germs,  and  these  like  dirt,  so  I  shall  try  to  have  it 
swept  and  dusted  every  day.     I  will  leave  the  windows 
open  and  let  in  fresh  air  that  I  must  be  always  healthy. 
For  my  body,  hair,  and  clothes  I  shall  take  great  care 
of  them,  because  I  often  hear  that  unclean  person  is 
never  healthy,  and  I  have  seen  for  myself  that  it  is  true. 
Once  I  learned  in  Hygiene  that  children  who  are  allowed 
to  sleep  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  grow-up  with  bad 
chest  and  suffer  plenty  from  consumption  so  therefore 
I  will  take  particular  heed  of  ventilation.    While  I  am 
in  school  the  motto  I  am  practicing  is  "  everything  shall 
be  in  its  own  place/'  not  to  put  ink  where  books  should 
be  neither  the  place  where  water  should  be.    All  this 
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will  not  come  by  itself  unless  to  practice  it  little  by 
little,  then  it  will  get  to  my  habit. 

With  much  respect  I  beg  to  remain, 

^Your  Ladyship's  obedient  child,^ 

Grace  Addison. 


EX-BASEL  MISSION 

•vSooTTisH  MISSION  JUNIOR  SCHOOL, 

CHBISTIANSBORa. 

If l  (educated  gin  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  she 
will  sweep  a  room.  She  will  take  a  piece  of  linen  and 
clean  all  the  chairs,  table,  chest,  windows,  and  clean  all 
the  glasses  and  cooler,  and  put  water  in  it.  And  she 
will  dress  her  father's  or  master's  or  mistress's  or 
brother's  bed,  and  give  him  or  her  some  water  to  bathe 
himself  or  herself,  and  herself  clean  and  go  to  school. 
And  if  she  come  from  school,  she  do  her  works.  She 
know  all  this,  why,  because  she  had  been  taught  from 
her  father  or  mother  or  teachers.  But  uneducated  girl 
did  not  know  that,  because  she  did  not  go  to  school.:; 

If  educated  girl  set  to  cook,  she  knows  that  she  in 
need  of  this  or  that.  Therefore  she  will  buy  all  before 
she  set  to  work.  Why,  because  she  had  been  taught 
from  her  mother  before.  And  if  she  place  the  cassada 
or  plantain  or  coco-yam  or  something  on  the  fire,  she 
knows  that  she  must  clean  her  kitchen,  and  washes  all 
the  plates,  bowls,  ladle,  and  dishes  and  so  on.  She 
clean  all  the  forks  knives  and  table-spoons,  and  lay 
the  table  for  whom  will  eat.  But  uneducated  girl  did 
not  know  that,  if  she  place  a  thing  on  the  fire,  she  will 
go  and  play,  she  says,  oh,  my  mother  or  sister  will  do. 
But  perhaps  her  mother  or  sister  know  already,  and 

1  Editor's  Note, — The  school  children  use  if  for  when  in  a  number  of 
sentences. 
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she  don't  know  that  she  is  spoiling  herself.  That  is 
why  educated  girls  know  cooking  than  uneducated  girls. 
Why  educated  girls  know  better  than  uneducated 
girls  is  because,  if  you  are  talking  to  educated  girl,  she 
looks  at  your  face,  and  if  she  is  sitting  down  she  will 
rise  up  and  fold  her  arms  in  good  manner  and  listen  to 
your  words.  In  this  way  the  speaker  will  see  that,  one 
to  whom  he  has  speaking  to  had  been  well  trained.  But 
if  you  are  talking  to  uneducated  girl  she  don't  know 
that. 

Renata  Odjidja. 

WBSLEYAN  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

ACCRA. 

The  cause  of  being  able  to  keep  house,  clean,  and 
cook  better  than  uneducated  girls,  are : — because,  we 
are  taught  how  to  manage  house-keeping,  those  who 
are  not  educated  thought  that  they  are  too  big  to  scrub 
the  floor,  to  dust  furnitures  and  other  things  every 
morning,  and  it  is  laziness  word,  but  it  is  not  so  with 
educated  girls. 

Why  to  keep-house,  if  we  keep  our  houses  we  should 
attend  to  the  meals,  eat  at  the  proper  times,  those 
uneducated,  when  they  have  their  food  at  8  o'clock  and 
in  one  or  two  hours,  they  feel  hungry,  and  if  their  dinner 
is  not  ready,  they  will  go  and  buy  another  food.  Then 
when  it  is  time  for  their  noon-day  meal  they  eat  that 
also,  and  their  stomach  becomes  big  and  big,  especially 
little  children  in  the  town,  and  yet  they  are  crying  for 
another  food. 

We  clean  our  houses  because,  it  is  good  for  a  human 
being  to  live  in  a  clean  house,  than  in  dirty  houses. 
And  it  is  good  for  us  girls  to  know  how  to  keep  house 
clean,  and  if  you  do  not  dust  everything  in  the  house 
it  will  not  look  nice  for  a  visitor,  to  come  in  and  sit 
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down,  and  when  the  breeze  comes  it  blows  up  the  dust, 
and  it  gets  into  your  nose.  When  he  gets  out  of  that 
house  he  will  talk  bad  about  it,  and  when  a  person  sees 
you,  and  know  you  he  shall  laugh  you,  and  say  she 
dressed  everyday,  yet  her  house  is  very  dusty  and  nasty, 
and  you  feel  ashamed  of  yourself  greatly. 

We  cook  better  than  uneducated  girls,  because  we 
are  taught  how  to  cook  than  they.  We  can  cook  good 
food,  but  those  who  are  not  taught  to  cook,  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  good  to  be  eaten,  and  yet,  it  is  still  on  the 
fire  till  it  becomes  out  of  taste,  and  if  a  person  is  bidding 
them  to  take  the  pot  from  the  fire  she  shall  say  let  it 
boil  two  or  three  times,  and  that  will  do.  But  we 
educated  girls,  when  soup  or  stew  on  the  fire,  we  attend 
to  it,  we  put  the  things  in  order  as  they  are  they  to  be 
put  in,  and  spoons  one  for  tasting  and  one  for  turning 
it  over.  The  uneducated  girls,  they  do  not  attend  to 
it,  they  go  from  place  to  place  in  the  house,  interfereing 
with  other  people  business.  They  do  not  put  the  things 
in  order,  if  the  onions  is  first,  they  will  put  pepper  or 
salt,  or  okro  before  the  onions.  They  use  only  one 
spoon  instead  of  two  spoons,  when  they  have  some 
stew  in  the  spoon,  they  put  it  straight  to  their  mouth, 
with  no  sense,  then  they  dipped  it  again  into  the  stew, 
without  washing  the  spoon,  as  we  educated  girls  do, 
they  put  it  again  into  the  stew  many  times  that  when 
they  take  it  from  the  fire,  only  few  gravy,  and  meat  in 
the  stew-pan,  neither  good,  and  it  has  not  sweet  smell 
and  good  taste.  In  time  for  cooking  we  who  are 
educated  have  all  things  ready,  washed,  and  cleaned, 
firewood  ready,  matches,  knifes  and  meat  grinder. 
Kerosene  and  other  thing  for  making  the  fire. 

People  who  are  educated  does  everything  better  than 
uneducated  girls  because  they  are  taught  what  to  do, 
and  must  not  be  lazy  in  doing  it,  for  it  is  their  own 
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profit  in  the  future.    If  you  know,  you  know  it  for 
yourself.    No  one  sell  her  sense  to  another  person. 

M .  Effie  D.  Addy. 

GOVERNMENT  GlBLS'  SCHOOL, 

ACCRA. 

Because  educated  girls  have  been  taught  in  school 
how  to  keep  house  clean,  and  cook,  better  than  un- 
educated girls.  Educated  girls,  read  different  booki 
and  they  read  Hygiene.  Hygiene,  teaches  us  how  to 
make  ourselves  clean  and  our  houses  clean.  Educated 
girls  always  sweep  the  house  and  lay  their  mothers' 
bed  and  dust  the  wall,  and  take  all  the  spiders'  web. 
But  uneducated  girls  when  their  mothers  call  them  to 
come  and  sweep,  then  they  begin  to  grumble  because 
they  have  no  manners.  But  educated  girls,  have  been 
taught  in  school  how  to  behave  very  well  but  unedu- 
cated girls  have  not  been  in  school  before  so  they  have 
not  been  taught  all  these  things.  Educated  girls  always 
make  themselves  clean  when  their  dresses  look  dirty, 
then  they  change  it  and  their  mothers  always  make 
them  clean  because  they  obey  them.  And  they  change 
their  dresses  because  they  have  learn  Hygiene  and  it 
tells  us  that  if  we  make  ourselves  clean  we  must  be 
healthy.  So  when  some  of  the  girls  ware  dirty  dresses 
then  their  teachers  send  them  home  because  their 
teachers  do  not  want  them  to  be  sick.  Girls  who  have 
been  in  school  when  they  go  to  the  market  to  buy 
vegetables  for  cooking,  when  they  see  tomatoes  that 
have  been  rotten  they  do  not  buy  it.  But  when  girls 
that  have  been  in  school  before,  see  rotten  tomatoes 
then  they  buy  it  then  they  said  that  tomatoes  that 
have  been  rotten  is  the  sweet  one.  When  educated 
girls  are  going  to  cook,  they  wash  the  utensils  very 
clean  and  wash  the  meat  and  tomatoes  and  other 
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vegetables  and  cook  with  very  clean  water.  But 
uneducated  girls  when  they  are  going  to  cook,  they 
cannot  wash  their  utensils  and  make  them  clean  because 
they  do  not  come  to  school  so  they  do  not  know  hygiene. 
And  when  they  cook,  they  cannot  put  clean  water  but 
they  put  very  impure  water.  Then  they  have  disease 
then  they  said  it  is  a  poison.  This  is  why  we  learn 
hygiene  to  know  how  to  do  these  things.  But  they 
do  not  know  it,  so  they  do  their  things  anyhow.  f 

Elizabeth  Bannerman  (13). 

GOVERNMENT  Gnus'  SCHOOL, 

CAPE  COAST. 

I  am  only  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  and  I  have  been 
attending  school  for  the  past  seven  years.  I  am  taught 
hygiene,  and  therefore  know  how  to  keep  my  school 
room  clean  as  well  as  the  compound,  also  my  house. 
I  do  not  throw  dirty  water  in  my  compound  because 
it  will  bring  bad  health.  In  this  respect  I  give  credit 
to  my  school  family,  and  country.  An  educated  girl 
may  not  throw  dirty  water  in  her  compound  because 
she  knows  that  it  is  not  only  an  untidy  habit  but  a 
dangerous  one.  Whereas  an  uneducated  girl  may 
not  do  so  because  she  is  afraid  of  the  Town  Council. 
I  can  look  to  the  recipes  of  a  cookery  book  and  cook ; 
but  an  uneducated  girl  cannot  do  this,  she  has  to  be 
shown  every  new  dish  required.  I  can  read,  transcribe, 
and  also  do  arithmetic.  Arithmetic  shows  me  how 
to  weigh  things,  how  to  be  frugal,  industrious,  and  not 
to  be  cheated  by  anybody.  I  would  not  keep  broken 
bottles  in  my  house  because  they  will  bring  mosquitoes. 
I  am  expected  not  to  keep  my  utensils  filthy  because  I 
have  been  taught  that  dirt  causes  diseases.  Having 
learnt  all  these  things  in  school,  I  should  be  an  example 
to  the  uneducated  in  being  punctual,  keeping  every  thing 
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in  its  place  in  neat  order.  Because  I  am  shown  how 
to  be  clean  and  as  I  have  got  to  be  neat  at  school  and 
because  I  have  got  to  think  out  many  problems  at  school 
the  habit  becomes  fixed  so  that  in  a  house  I  should  show 
that  I  have  been  taught  these  things  and  do  them  well 
because  they  make  me  healthy  and  do  not  do  them  only 
to  be  praised. 

Amelia  Fletcher. 

WESLEYAN  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

CAPE  COAST. 

An  educated  girl  has  been  to  school  and  has  been 
taught  how  cleanliness  is  valuable  to  the  health.  Her 
mind  has  been  wakened  that  she  knows  her  hygiene 
well,  and  that  will  help  her  to  sweep  her  house  well 
and  will  turn  a  gloomy  house  into  a  happy  and  com- 
fortable one.  She  knows  how  to  dress  well  and  tasteful. 
She  will  not  wear  an  evening  dress  in  the  morning  and 
cook  with  it.  But  for  an  uneducated  she  will  not  wear 
a  clean  cloth  until  on  a  festival  day.  If  you  go  to  her 
house  you  will  see  her  sitting  in  a  dirty  place  surrounded 
with  cooking  pots.  She  will  make  her  house  dirty 
without  taking  care  to  sweep  it  and  leaving  her  things 
about  she  will  not  care  to  put  her  things  in  box.  All 
is  because  their  minds  are  dull  and  they  have  not  been 
taught.  An  educated  girl  takes  a  pride  in  being  clean, 
tidy  and  healthy.  In  cooking  an  educated  girl  knows 
that  a  thing  well  boiled  will  not  cause  her  stomach  to 
ache.  When  she  is  cooking  she  knows  that  she  must 
clean  her  things  well  and  keep  everything  clean  so 
that  no  germs  may  be  caused.  She  will  clean  her  fish 
well  and  then  cook  it  well  without  dirt,  and  she  will 
sweep  all  rubbish  that  will  be  caused  by  the  cooking. 
After  it  she  will  clean  her  pots  well  and  put  them  in 
order  without  leaving  the  water  which  she  has  cleaned 
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the  pots  with,  as  she  knows  the  result  of  it  in  breeding 
mosquitoes.  An  educated  girl  may  behave  better  than 
uneducated  girl.  Suppose  you  went  to  a  certain 
country  you  will  find  many  girls  there,  but  uneducated 
you  will  usually  tell  by  their  conversation  with  one 
another  the  noise  they  will  do,  but  as  for  the  educated 
girls,  how  quiet  when  talking.  An  uneducated  girls 
has  no  self-control.  { 

Charlotte  Amoah  (13). 

CATHOLIC  GIRLS'  SCHOOL, 

ELMINA. 

I  am  in  Standard  I.  I  am  also  ten  years  of  age.  I 
will  try  to  do  my  best  and  say  something.  Educated 
girls  can  keep  a  house  clean  and  cook  better  than  an 
uneducated  girls  because  they  are  taught  in  school 
when  they  are  small  girls.  Educated  girls  can  cook  very 
well  because  they  can  read  in  books  how  to  cook,  an 
uneducated  can  cook  only  native  food.  Uneducated 
girls  cannot  iron  but  an  educated  girls  can  do  it  very 
well  because  they  have  been  taught.  An  uneducated 
girls  can  also  sew  machine  they  can  wash  keep  houses 
clean,  but  educated  girls  do  more  better  because  they 
were  taught  when  in  school.  Sometimes  some  of  the 
uneducated  girls  can  do  better  than  educated  girls 
because  the  educated  girls  were  very  lazy  to  learn  when 
they  were  in  school.  Of  course  an  uneducated  girls 
can  do  something  good  if  they  also  go  to  school  when 
they  were  small  girls.  I  can  read  better  than  unedu- 
cated girls  because  I  am  trained  in  school  but  an 
uneducated  girls  cannot  read  because  she  did  not  go 
to  school  before  and  I  respect  myself  far  better  than 
uneducated  girls.  An  uneducated  girls  cannot  do 
patching  because  patching  are  taught  in  school.  Some 
uneducated  girls  can  do  crochet  when  they  go  under 
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an  educated  person  for  training.  Some  of  the  un- 
educated girls  cannot  make  crochet  but  if  they  try  to 
make  some  than  you  will  see  it  will  come  crooked. 
Some  are  trying  their  best  to  make  some.  The  educated 
girls  can  spell,  the  educated  girls  can  make  sum,  un- 
educated girls  cannot  make  sum.  Even  they  cannot 
make  a  small  sum. 

Hannah  Gerarr. 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL, 

LOME. 

Educated  girls  ought  to  know  how  to  keep  house 
because  they  are  trained  in  school  how  to  do  them. 
And  sometimes  they  learned  them  from  their  mother. 
Or  even  their  mother  takes  them  to  some  educated 
woman  to  train  them  how  to  keep  house.  They  are 
also  trained  how  to  mend,  how  to  spin,  how  to  weave, 
and  how  to  sew  dresses.  They  can  also  read  in  books 
and  imitate,  but  uneducated  girls  cannot  read  so  they 
cannot  imitate  or  understand  things.  When  they  get 
up  in  the  morning  they  only  find  some  thing  to  eat  and 
drink  water,  and  sit  down,  talk,  laugh,  and  sleep  at 
any  time  they  like.  Educated  girls  know  how  to  do 
every  thing  clean  because  they  are  trained  to  bathe 
every  morning,  to  clean  their  finger  nails,  and  to  wear 
tidy  dresses  before  they  go  to  school,  and  by  going  on 
like  that  they  will  be  used  to  them.  School  girls  have 
a  lot  to  do  because  they  have  to  sweep,  scrub,  rub,  and 
dust.  They  are  also  taught  to  wash  clothes,  starch, 
and  iron.  Educated  girls  can  cook  better  because 
some  of  them  are  trained  up  by  European  ladies,  and 
some  read  in  books  how  to  prepare  many  dishes.  Edu- 
cated girls  can  bake  cakes,  bread,  puddings,  tarts,  etc. 

Sophia  Idun. 
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The  writers  of  the  two  following  letters  won  prizes 
offered  by  Lady  Clifford  recently  to  the  girls  of  the 
Government  School,  Accra,  for  the  best  description  of  :— 

A   SCHOOLGIRL'S   DAY 

DEAR  MADAM, — In  the  morning  when  I  awake  up 
I  kneel  on  my  bed  and  say  my  prayers ;  if  I  finish 
saying  my  prayers  I  wash  my  face  and  chew  sponge 
to  clean  my  teeth.  I  clean  my  grand  father's  jug  and 
basin  and  put  a  cool  fresh  water  in  the  basin,  for  him 
to  wash  his  face  when  he  awake ;  put  water  on  the  fire 
for  tea  and  as  soon  as  I  put  water  on  the  fire  I  leave 
it,  then  I  go  to  sweep  the  room  where  I  sleep,  clean  the 
lamps  and  lay  the  tea  table ;  but  when  I  am  doing  all 
this  I  am  watching  the  water  on  the  fire.  When  every- 
thing was  put  in  order  then  go  to  have  my  bath.  I 
have  my  bath  with  cold  water  and  scented  soap.  When 
I  finish  my  bath,  I  comb  my  hair  and  put  on  my  dress, 
sometimes  I  put  on  white  or  coloured  dresses  and  straw 
hat  and  white  or  black  shoes  with  my  white  or  black 
stockings.  After  all  this  I  have  my  breakfast,  with 
toast,  or  biscuits  and  ham  and  eggs.  After  that  I  sit 
down  about  five  minutes,  and  after  five  minutes  I  take 
my  hat  and  books  and  tell  my  grandfather  that  I  am 
going.  On  my  way  to  school  I  pass  on  the  market. 
Mohammedans  sells  beef,  and  natives  sells  fishes, 
mangoe,  banana,  sugar  cane,  tomatoe  and  many  other 
things,  from  market  1  pass  through  Post  Office  and  saw 
many  people,  some  were  deliver  their  parcels,  some 
were  buying  postal  orders  and  some  were  posting  letters. 
Our  school  is  near  the  Mohammedans  and  Hospital. 
Every  Friday  they  go  to  church ;  when  they  are  going 
they  wash  their  face,  hands  and  feet;  women  do  not 
go  to  church  except  the  men,  they  worship  God  in 
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different  way,  sometimes  we  watch,  them  when  school 
is  not  open.  When  we  heard  our  bell  then  we  run  to 
our  line  have  our  hymn,  then  our  Mistress  will  pray. 
After  our  Mistress  praying  all  of  us  says  our  Father, 
then  we  march  to  our  class  room  and  do  our  lessons. 
I  like  Scripture,  Grammar  and  Hygiene  best ;  because 
Scripture  will  teach  me  about  God,  Grammar  how  to 
speak  English  well  and  Hygiene  how  to  keep  myself 
and  my  dwellings  healthy.  After  two  or  three  lessons 
we  have  play  time  and  when  we  go  round  in  our  yard 
we  saw  flowers,  orange  tree  and  cashew  tree.  When 
our  play  time  is  over  we  come  to  our  rooms  and  do  our 
sewing ;  I  am  doing  a  very  nice  drawn  thread  work, 
Miss  Papafio  is  our  teacher  who  teach  me  how  to  do 
it.  Some  times  if  we  do  not  learn  our  lessons  then  Miss 
Papafio  ask  us,  Girls  do  you  think  if  you  do  not  learn 
it  will  please  me  ? 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  Girl, 

Augustina  Lutterodt, 
Government  Girls'  School,  Accra. 

A   SCHOOLGIRL'S   DAY 

DEAR  MADAM, — In  the  morning  when  I  was  awake 
first,  I  would  get  my  face  clean.  And  I  should  take 
calozine  pan  and  fetch  water  from  the  pipe;  about 
three  times.  Then  I  swept  our  house  and  our  rooms ; 
when  I  finished  that,  I  would  clean  our  kitchen  and  boil 
tea.  Then  I  should  fetch  some  water  for  my  bath 
with  toilet  soap  and  spung  and  tawel.  When  I  finished 
my  bath,  then  I  got  my  breakfast  with  tea  and  bread, 
sometimes  with  mango  and  orange ;  sometimes  I  would 
go  and  sell  bread  at "  Railway  Station"  or  go  for  market 
and  buy  food.  On  the  road  I  saw  asses,  and  horses 
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driven  foods ;  kasader,  cocoa-yams,  yams,  plantains 
and  so  on.  And  I  saw  moto-cars  driven  with  cocoas ; 
in  the  market  many  things  were  sells.  Cloths,  with 
different  colours  green,  blue,  red,  sky  and  they  were 
very  nice ;  some  of  the  cloth  ladies  were  selling  pucks 
and  bananers,  pears,  and  fishes  and  fresh  fishes.  And 
some  men  were  selling  pigs,  and  fresh  meats.  In  the 
road  I  saw  a  sparrow  sitting  on  a  tree  and  he  was  singing 
very  nice  and  I  stopped  and  look  how  he  was  singing 
because  the  bird  is  too  small  and  nice.  When  I  came 
home  change  my  dress  and  weared  pink  and  come  to 
school.  In  the  road  when  I  was  going  to  I  met  with 
mehomadam  people  they  all  dressed  with  white  gar- 
ments and  long  white  hats.  And  I  saw  some  gentleman 
was  going  to  business  and  he  was  sitting  in  richer  and 
some  Awusah  man  is  driven  him.  And  I  saw  a  little 
girl  selling  velvet  nuts  and  flying  plantains.  In  school 
when  it  is  nine  o'clock  one'  girl  will  ring"  the  bell  then 
we  all  form  lines  with  different  classes  then  when  our 
Mistress  come  she  will  called  some  hymn ;  if  she  liked 
she  would  called  "  New  every  morning/'  or  "  I  love  to 
hear  the  story/'  Then  she  will  pray  then  when  she 
finished  we  would  say  Amen  then  we  begin  to  say  our 
Lord's  prayer,  then  she  would  say,  hands  down ;  eyes 
open ;  then  we  put  our  hands  down  and  we  open  our 
eyes.  Then  she  would  say  "  Good  morning  Girls," 
then  we  said  "  Good  morning  Teacher,"  then  our  Head 
Mistress  would  say  Right  turn,  forward  march;  then 
we  march  and  go  our  class  rooms.  And  learn  our  lesson 
sometimes  reading,  composition,  and  arithmetic  or 
"  Gold  Coast  history,"  and  Industry  work.  When  it 
is  quarter  minute  to  eleven  then  we  go  to  play.  We 
play  with  different  games  some  called  Ampia,  means 
four  girls  at  one  side  and  four  at  one  side  then  we 
jumped  and  claps  our  hands  and  if  this  side  first  get 
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seven  then  they  win.  Then  eleven  o'clock  when  our 
little  bell  will  ring  then  we  all  went  to  our  class  rooms 
again  and  begin  our  lessons.  Then  twelve  o'clock  we 
close  and  come  at  two  o'clock  we  come  again.  Four 
o'clock  when  we  close  I  will  go  and  sell  bread  at  Tudu 
and  come  at  eight  o'clock  and  sleep. 
I  am, 

Your  obedient  girl, 

Mercy  L.  Hyde, 
Government  Girls'  School,  Accra. 

"  Minden  is  a  camp  containing  15,000  prisoners,  .  .  .  also  a  number  of 
English  civilians.  These  civilians  were  schoolmasters,  teachers,  clerks, 
and  men  from  specialised  British  industries ;  they  were,  treated  like  dogs,  .  •  . 
but  were  extraordinarily  cheerful  under  it  all.  I  must  not  forget  SOME 
KEOO  BOYS  FROM  THE  GOLD  COAST,  WHO  GLORIED  IN  THEIR  BRITISH 
NATIONALITY.  These  unfortunates  had  been  taken  off  British  ships  in 
German  harbours." — A  Regimental  Surgeon  in  War  and  Priton,  by 
Capt.  Robert  V.  Dolbey. 

II.— SCHOOLBOYS'   LETTERS 

"  What  Work  do  I  wish  to  do  when  I  am  a  Man, 
and  why?" 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  ACCRA. 

CARPENTER.  I  am  pleased  that  this  school  have 
come  to  this  our  Colony.  I  thank  God  that  I  have  come 
to  this  school.  This  is  a  best  place  for  we  boys  because 
is  good  for  our  future.  If  any  Government  Technical 
Student  send  a  Testimonial  together  with  a  certificate 
to  any  Company  they  will  simply  take  him  because 
they  know  that  he  is  well  trained.  It  is  not  good  for 
uneducated  man  to  be  a  carpenter.  That  is,  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  man  who  has  not  been  to  school,  to  know 
how  to  write  or  measure. 

Joseph  Henry  Braye. 
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ENGINEER.  I  too  having  seen  that  there  is  a  place 
where  Government  have  built  for  boys  to  learn  how  to 
be  an  Engineer  or  carpenter,  I  being  in  the  school  affirm 
that  Engineering  is  one  of  the  beauteous  works  which 
I  shall  do  in  future.  A  good  Engineer  will  not  go  to 
any  factory  and  apply  for  work,  he  shall  be  doing  his 
own  work  in  his  small  workshop  every  hour. 

Joseph  Robert  Braye. 

ENGINEER.  Man  without  an  education  it  is  hardly 
for  him  to  master  all  the  works  which  are  to  be  done  by 
engineers.  It  is  hardly  for  him.  Engineers  spend  five 
to  seven  years  in  a  workshop,  either  as  apprentices  or 
as  un-indentured  lads  to  overpower  the  works.  ...  A 
good  and  well  known  engineer  need  never  be  long  out 
of  a  job.  Employers  want  him  quick  as  much  as  he 
need  them. 

Benjamin  Tetteh. 

GOVERNMENT   SENIOR   BOYS'    SCHOOL,   ACCRA 

MADAM, — My  future  work  will  be  that  of  a  fsJierman. 
Many  people  will  laugh  at  me  when  I  say  this ;  but  they 
forget  that  it  was  and  is  one  of  most  primitive  works. 
From  it  once  we  got  our  teachers  and  expounders  of 
the  gospel, — God's  own  men,  and  afterwards  fishers 
no  more  of  fishes  but  of  men.  At  present  our  minds 
are  all  set  on  aiding  the  British  Red  Cross.  This  is  a 
noble  aim  and  ambition.  But  I  ask  is  it  the  literate 
class  and  the  fine  arts  men  of  the  world  alone  that  do 
help  materially  ?  What  about  those  men  that  sustain 
them  and  keeps  them  going  ?  Alas,  my  countrymen 
seem  to  set  their  faces  against  this  noble  work.  We  are 
being  educated,  it  is  true,  but  may  we  use  our  education 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disregard  manual  labour.  Eng- 
land, whom  we  imitate  doggedly  to-day  on  the  Gold 
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Coast,  has  not  shunned  the  fishing  work.  It  is  rather 
being  carried  on  in  a  grander  scale.  Civilisation  counts 
in  this.  But  we  who  are  being  civilised  from  the  school 
must  lead  the  way,  and  that  is  why  I  must  be  a  fisherman 
of  honour  and  fame.  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  jeering 
at  my  education  when  I  take  up  the  work  of  a  fisherman, 
but  rather  I  should  think  I  would  be  doing  her  worthy 
service.  I  conclude  with  both  joy  and  hearty  laughter 
that  I  will  be  a  fisherman  when  I  am  a  man. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Bannerman  Thompson. 

MADAM, — I  have  the  honour  most  respectfully  to 
inform  your  Ladyship  that  I  desire  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
Government  Boys'  School  at  Coomassie  after  I  have 
passed  the  seventh  standard.  The  reason  is  that  I  am 
the  son  of  Chief  Yaw  Asamoah,  who  is  one  of  the  Political 
Prisoners  presently  at  Christiansborg.  He  was  captured 
by  the  English  during  the  Ashanti  War.  Being  a  child 
at  that  time,  my  father  did  not  take  me;  but  after- 
wards, I  was  sent  by  my  mother  to  Elmina  to  visit  my 
poor  captured  father.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
captives  were  sent  to  St.  Helena.  As  the  Ashantees 
were  very  troublesome  in  former  days,  their  king,  Kwasi 
Prempeh,  was  taken  to  Sierra  Leone  and  then  to  St. 
Helena  by  the  English,  before  the  war.  Having  stayed 
two  years  with  my  father,  some  of  the  captives  were 
set  free  by  the  Government.  And  the  rest  together 
with  him  were  brought  here.  It  became  in  the  year 
1911,  that  I  was  employed  as  a  pantry-boy  1  by  one  of 

1  Editor's  Note. — This  is  not  any  indignity.  The  mediaeval  custom  of 
placing  boys  of  good  family  as  pages  in  the  service' of  noblemen  or  chieftains 
has  its  equivalent  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Boys  and  girls  are  sent  into  the 
houses  of  friends  or  relatives,  where  they  render  willing  service  in  return 
for  all  they  learn. 
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Government  Officials,  who  at  the  request  of  my  father, 
sent  me  to  school  in  the  year  1912.  Having  come  to 
sixth  standard,  I  have  learned  and  understood  that 
enormous  bloodshed  caused  by  my  great  grandfathers 
was  not  better  thing  before  God  and  man.  I  find  it 
now  a  duty  to  be  a  teacher  first  to  tell  my  people  as  a 
true  born  Ashanti  boy  the  evils  that  arise  from  the 
bloodshed  and  human  sacrifice,  and  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  abolition  of  bloodshed  and 
human  sacrifice,  and  the  civilization  that  we  have  so 
far  achieved  since  from  the  time  we  came  under  British 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

K.  B.  Asamoah. 

A  SOLDIER.  My  reasons  are  these :  I  was  told  by 
my  father  that  one  of  my  uncles  was  an  experienced 
soldier.  It  is  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
proved  themselves  so  brave  and  faithful  during  the 
Ashanti  War  of  1894-6.  I  often  passed  my  play-hours 
in  reading,  especially  about  the  brave  deeds  of  our 
gallant  soldiers  at  the  front.  I  have  therefore  made 
up  my  mind  one  day  to  be  like  some  of  them.  I  wish 
I  am  a  big  man  at  this  present  time,  to  show  my  brave- 
ness  and  love  which  I  have  for  the  British  Empire  and 
my  country  in  this  Great  War.  Because  I  think  every 
British  man  or  citizen  should  ask  himself,  why  should 
others  fight  for  me  ?  To  be  a  soldier,  one  is  doing  a 
very  good  work  for  king  and  country. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  than  that  I  will  be  a  soldier 
by  hook  or  crook.  j  E  Sunkwa-MilU. 

MADAM, — I  wish  above  all  things  to  be  a  produce 
buyer.  Your  Ladyship  will  perhaps  think  that  I  am 
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intending  to  be  a  cocoa,  or  palm-oil  buyer,  but  thanks  ; 
it  is  not  so.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  interior,  or  the 
bush  as  they  call  it  here,  to  buy  many  kinds  of  native 
foodstuffs.  I  will  bring  these  down  by  lorry  or  train 
for  sale  in  many  parts  of  the  colony. 

I  think  Your  Ladyship  will  like  to  know  the  reason 
why  I  have  taken  this  trade.  It  is  because  all  the 
merchants  in  Accra  look  upon  cocoa  and  palm-oil  as  their 
chief  mercantile  implement,  and  also  their  only  aim  to 
success ;  so  I  want  to  be  an  example  to  them,  just  to 
teach  them  that  one  may  trade  with  almost  any  food- 
stuff along  our  coasts.  In  so  doing  we  may  be  helping 
the  town  a  great  deal.  For  instance  in  these  days 
when  natives  cannot  get  all  the  European  food  they 
require,  it  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  farmers 
to  do  more  work,  when  such  buyers  assist  in  selling. 
Again  I  choose  it  because  I  want  to  teach  my  people 
that,  their  own  food  is  as  important  a  trade,  to  make 
one  rich  as  any  other  profession.  Having  shown  all 
my  reasons,  I  wish  to  close  my  letter. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Ladyship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Whitaker. 

When  I  am  a  man  I  wish  to  become  an  Accountant. 
I  think  this  work  is  very  good,  because  by  means  of  it 
fraud  is  prevented,  and  people  are  helped  to  keep  honest. 
Of  course  strong  people  do  not  need  such  checks ;  but 
in  this  world  most  persons  are  not  able  to  resist  tempta- 
tion in  money  matters.  Therefore,  in  business,  all 
accounts  should  be  signed,  and  checked  by  a  qualified 
man  to  make  sure  of  their  being  correct.  In  the  Gold 
Coast  there  are  no  native  qualified  Accountants ;  and 
I  think  if  I  could  pass  the  examinations  necessary,  I 
could  make  lots  of  money.  This  is  another  reason  of 
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my  wish.  Accountancy  has  a  great  future.  Perhaps 
some  law  will  be  passed  to  prevent  any  person  being 
called  an  Accountant  unless  they  are  proper  ones.  With 
the  extension  of  trade  after  the  terrible  War  is  over,  I 
believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  many  more  Ac- 
countants ;  so  that  if  I  was  one  I  would  never  be  out 
of  work.  This  makes  my  third  reason.  I  have  often 
heard  my  master  talk,  and  read  of  Accountants'  work 
from  books,  so  I  know  of  the  kind  of  work  I  would  have 
to  do ;  and  I  am  sure  I  would  like  it.  If  a  boy  or  man 
likes  what  he  does ;  he  is  sure  to  do  it  well.  So  that  I 
have  many  more  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  become 
a  real  Accountant. 

Paul  Isliker. 

SURVEYING.  No  lane  or  estate  to-day  is  used  for  any 
purpose  without  its  being  surveyed.  In  this  work  a 
great  amount  of  geographical  and  mensuration  know- 
ledge is  needed.  This  makes  geography  and  mensura- 
tion important  subjects  fit  for  study  at  school.  Through 
surveyors  we  learn  to  know  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  Empire.  They  it  is  who  draw  the  numerous  places 
where  British  civilisation  has  extended  to.  One  reason 
why  I  wish  to  be  a  surveyor  is  to  be  a  good  patriot. 
Because  the  surveyor  proves  serviceable  to  his  country 
both  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  In  this  great  struggle 
surveyors  are  taking  a  very  leading  part.  They  lead 
the  way  and  survey  the  position  of  the  enemy  before 
he  is  attacked.  They  survey  suitable  places  for  en- 
trenchment. They  help  the  municipal  authorities  in 
numbering  the  buildings  of  a  town  and  its  inhabitants 
during  census.  Here  I  remember  a  native  anecdote 
in  which  we  are  told  that  a  mother  once  asked  her  little 
children  each  to  tell  her  the  work  they  would  do.  They 
were  helped  when  they  grew  up  to. fulfil  the  promises 
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of  their  youth.  I  therefore  hope  that  Your  Ladyship 
will  live  for  many  years  to  come,  to  see  that  this  native 
child  of  yours  (the  writer)  is  helped  to  fulfil  his  boyish 
promise.  His  Excellency's  period  of  administration 
might  have  come  to  an  end  before  I  leave  school,  but 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  me  if  Your  Ladyship 
succeeds  in  influencing  His  Excellency  to  lay  down 
more  schemes  for  the  progress  of  the  Gold  Coast  boy. 
I  here  end  heartily  with  the  opinion  that  Your  Ladyship 
will  concur  with  my  suggestion  and  will  see  that  I  do 
no  other  work  than  be  helped  to  become  a  worthy 
surveyor  as  those  who  were  once  taken  to  Ceylon  by 
the  Government  of  this  Colony. 

Joseph  Attoh  Hammond. 

My  work  in  future,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  will  be  that 
of  a  physician.  I  need  not  give  any  reasons  for  this, 
because  the  value  of  the  doctor's  work  is  universally 
known.  Doctors,  of  course,  as  men  of  other  professions, 
can  be  classified  under  two  heads  :  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy.  Bad  doctors  who  think  lightly  of  their 
work  are  dangerous  to  mankind.  They  speak  not  the 
truth  when  unable  to  diagnose  :  they  speak  not  the 
truth  when  the  patient's  sickness  is  beyond  their  power 
of  cure  ;  sometimes  they  act  not  as  a  stitch  in  time  to 
save  nine :  these  are  some  of  their  faults.  But  what 
of  their  fine  qualities  ?  These  are  many  and  indescrib- 
able. The  centre  of  the  Bed  Cross  work,  lies  in  the 
quality  of  its  medical  staff.  The  stronger  the  quality 
of  the  medical  staff  the  better  success  they  achieve. 
Efficient  doctors  sometimes  save  lives  in  extreme 
danger.  Anywhere  in  the  world,  the  doctor's  work  is 
appreciated.  This  appreciation  is  worth  deserving  for. 
Sound  education  is  the  backbone  of  all  successful  trading 
and  work.  And  I  feel  convinced  that  after  a  good 
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education  I  would  not  be  acting  wrongly  in  choosing 
my  profession  as  a  doctor.  In  the  eyes  of  men,  the 
doctor  as  I  have  already  said,  holds  a  most  influential 
position.  This  is  not  so  much  my  reason  for  desiring 
to  be  a  doctor  when  I  am  a  man.  Men  are  mortal  and 
may  judge  as  right  and  appreciable  what  He  who  makes 
no  mistakes  thinks  wrong  and  mean.  In  the  case  of  a 
doctor,  our  very  conscience,  the  gift  of  God,  tells  us 
that  next  to  the  carers  and  educator  of  both  body  and 
soul,  ranks  the  doctor.  They  are  found  in  all  places 
at  all  times.  Our  sovereign  has  his  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  physicians — so  have  our  field  marshals 
and  those  in  authority  right  down  to  the  humble  private 
gentleman.  What  in  conclusion  (I  feel  to  ask)  is  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  ?  Its  work  is  in  the  bosom  of 
doctors — they  alleviate  pain  and  sufferings  of  our  brave 
men  and  women  in  the  field  and  elsewhere ;  this  I  feel 
is  the  work  for  which  I  am  destained  in  this  world  of 
woe  and  happiness,  and  so  I  will  be  a  doctor. 

Rodrigue  S.  Ribeiro. 

An  ENGINEER.  Because  all  my  brothers  are  clerks, 
and  so  I  want  to  go  and  take  care  of  my  fathers  tools ; 
and  measure  his  lands  also.  My  reason  is  this  one  day 
my  father  sent  for  a  Surveyor  or  Engineer  to  come  and 
measure  some  of  his  lands  and  make  plans  for  some 
houses.  The  man  charged  him  too  much  money.  So 
as  I  can  draw  well  and  know  mensuration  I  think  I  will 
help  him  very  much  if  I  learn  this  profession. 

Your  Ladyship  will  be  sorry  to  know  that  my  father 
sold  one  of  his  gardens  in  order  to  pay  the  Surveyor. 
And  so  I  want  to  be  an  Engineer  of  Surveyor.  That's 
all  my  reason. 

Samuel  Quao  Odoi. 
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EX-BASEL,  NOW   SCOTTISH   MISSION 

SENIOR  SCHOOL, 
AKROPONQ, 

It  is  necessary  for  every  man  until  his  eighteenth 
year,  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do  in  this  world,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  work  for  which  he  was  born.  Every  one, 
as  we  all  know  was  not  born  to  live  in  the  world,  enjoy 
himself,  and  then  die  off,  but  was  born  for  a  special 
work,  which  can  be  exhibited  by  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  man  himself.  Some  were  born  to  do  their  duties 
until  they  will  become  members  of  some  special  clubs, 
others  to  become  heads  of  large  firms,  others  to  be 
ministers,  others  to  be  used  in  the  military  work, 
moreover,  some  to  become  chiefs,  commissioners,  gover- 
nors, and  even  kings,  etc.  My  aim  now  is  to  work 
in  one  of  the  Government  ofiices ;  whether  I  will  be 
used  as  a  clerk  or  a  boy  or  any  other,  it  is  my  aim  now 
to  work  in  an  office  belonging  to  the  Government.  If 
I  will  not  be  taken  as  a  clerk  or  the  above  mentioned 
work,  I  will  apply  for  the  work  of  a  police  ;  for  nothing 
is  preferable  to  me  than  to  work  for  Government. 
Government  work,  I  understand  is  a  work  under  good 
management  and  good  laws ;  I  do  not  like  a  work  in 
which  I  will  be  let  free  to  do  what  I  like,  but  I  prefer 
that  in  which  I  will  be  treat  by  law,  and  this  I  have 
seen  in  Government  works. 

Still  more,  Government  are  able  to  pay  their  hands 
regularly  according  to  their  laws.  If  we  look  around 
and  remember  when  the  first  English  Government 
arrived  at  place,  we  see  great  difference  when  compared 
to  the  olden  times.  The  people  of  Gold  Coast  were 
formerly  out  of  etiquette,  were  without  cloths,  etc., 
but  we  became  in  good  order  when  the  noble  sons  of 
Britain  arrived;  when  the  first  nobleman,  Sir  Charles 
MacCarthy  landed;  then  the  Commissioners  were 
15 
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departed  to  their  different  headquarters.  The  good 
things  that  have  been  done  by  the  Government  towards 
us,  we  got  nothing  to  pay  them,  but  we  will  be  paid  on 
the  day.  The  only  thing  to  be  given  to  them  is  to 
pray  for  God,  in  order  to  stay  under  them  and  no  body 
else,  to  attend  them  whenever  they  call. 

It  is  not  only  the  above  said  proves  that  animates 
me  to  do  the  work  of  Government,  but  as  Government 
examines  their  hands  all  the  while  and  give  them  high 
post,  I  know,  I  will  by  all  means  get  the  same  if  I  will 
do  duty  as  I  will  be  required,  and  do  or  reveal  what  I 
have  learned ;  because  my  parents  are  neither  rich  nor 
of  a  better  family,  and  I  ought  then  to  support  them 
to  gain  their  daily  meals;  and  cannot  avoid  getting 
money  in  doing  this,  whilst  Government  are  paying 
their  workmen  regularly  and  on  account  of  their 
goodness  they  are  receiving  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty. 

David  Asante. 

SENIOR  SCHOOL, 

AKROPONQ. 

Before  a  man  can  live  in  this  world  to  get  wealth, 
health  and  happiness  he  must  work.  A  man  can  get 
wealth  when  working  by  getting  money  to  buy  every- 
thing which  he  is  needed  of.  Health  can  be  got  by 
working,  because  when  one  is  a  lazy  and  not  work  he 
cannot  get  health.  A  man  can  get  happiness  when 
working,  because,  by  working,  he  will  not  steal  some- 
thing which  will  put  him  into  a  prison.  Although 
works  are  plentiful,  yet  they  require  loyalty,  for  with 
this  alone  a  man  can  achieve  something  better  than 
deceit.  Deceit  will  presently  do,  but  towards  the  end 
you  are  in  ruin,  therefore  aim  at  loyalty.  Perhaps,  one 
will  ask  :  what  is  the  use  for  those  Officers  or  Generals 
who  use  to  die  in  battle  ?  If  they  live  after  war,  they 
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will  get  money,  but  by  dying  during  the  war  is  of  no 
use.    But  wait  a  minute,  by  serving  in  active  services, 
he  is  doing  his  duty  and  is  a  patriot.    Also  by  dying  in 
war  shows  love  of  a  country  and  therefore  the  one's 
name  is  glorified.    Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  which  has  taken  the  charge  of  themselves 
to  look  after  the  wounded  soldiers.    'What  benefit  do 
they  derive  from  it,  perhaps  when  working  they  will 
be  wounded  by  a  cannon-ball  and  become  lame  or 
blind.    If  it  has  come  so,  then,  glory  is  the  payment 
which  they  will  receive.    From  these,  we  have  seen 
that  some  works  give  their  profit  to  a  man  when  he  is 
still  living,  whilst  others  when  he  has  died  or  after  his 
death.    As  I  have  said,  works  are  many.    Although 
they  are  many  yet  they  are  not  fit  for  any  person, 
because  some  require  good  strength  whilst  others  require 
little.    For  example,  I  take  the  works  of  engineering 
and  tailoring.    When  some  one  wanted  to  be  an  en- 
gineer, it  needs  him  strength  and  good  mental  faculty 
whilst  tailoring  requires  little.    Perhaps  one  wants  to 
become  a  carpenter  but  he  does  not  know  his  geometry 
well.     On  account  of  this,  as  people  never  see  that 
they  have  strength  or  mental  faculty  towards  the  work 
which  they  are  going  to  do  therefore  heap  upon  them- 
selves poverty,  laziness  and  disgrace.     By  seeing  so, 
I  have  chosen  a  work  which  is  engineering.    In  one 
way  I  am  doing  it  to  get  my  living  either  food  or  clothing, 
and  in  another  for  the  good  of  my  country,  that  my 
country  will  get  steam  engines  which  will  help  trades, 
that  I  can  do  machines  which  will  help  manufacturing 
for  my  country,  because  my  country,  Gold  Coast  is 
far  behind. 

Ntow  Jeremias. 
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THE  SEKIOE  SCHOOL, 

AKROPOKQ. 

When  I  become  a  man,  I  wish  to  be  a  Teacher.  A 
Teacher  has  to  teach  his  class  as  perfectly  as  he  can ; 
he  is  to  be  humble,  patience,  and  temperance.  Why  ? 

(1)  Because  there  are  some  boys  in  school  who  use 
to  trouble  their  teachers  with  rough  or  unreasonable 
matters;    the  teacher  is  to  take  his  time  and  settle 
their  matters  for  them  individually,  or  they  will  cause 
disorder  in  the  lesson. 

(2)  Because  there  are  some  boys  who  are  not  so 
clever  as  others,  so  it  will  be  happened  that  they  will 
not  understand  what  is  being  taught.     The  teacher 
must  take  his  time  to  teach  them  until  they  will  under- 
stand it.     He  is  not  to  flog  them  at  once ;  but  he  must 
continue  it  till  they  will  ask  his  pardon  to  stop ;   that 
is :  they  have  well  understood  the  task,  if  not  he  will 
never  get  the  title  of  a  good  teacher. 

(3)  The  teacher  must  not  deal  in  spirits  or  intoxicate 
before  he  comes  to  school,  or  will  not  teach  a  good 
lesson,  and  this  produces  disgrace. 

Now  through  all  what  I  have  written  I  have  seen,  that 
teaching  work  is  good,  because  I  have  got  an  experience 
from  my  uncle,  that  in  teaching  work  although  of 
different  temptation,  is  so  good  than  lot  of  occupations 
in  this  world.  I  love  the  work,  and  I  have  to  do  it, 
because  it  is  my  birthright.  This  work  was  given  to 
me  from  my  childhood  by  my  father,  and  I  must  fulfil 
it.  May  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  father, 
that  the  war  may  put  to  an  end  on  their  behalf,  so  that 
the  poor  may  get  the  chance  of  sending  their  sons  and 
relatives  to  schools,  that  we  may  have  well  educated 
fellows  in  our  country. 

Ankra  Welbeck  James. 
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SENIOB  SCHOOL, 

AKBOPONO. 

I  am  a  standard  seventh  boy  in  the  Senior  School  at 
Akropong.  The  work  I  have  chosen  for  my  future  life 
is  to  be  in  teaching  work.  Because  I  prefer  to  do  it 
with  all  my  exertion.  My  reason  is,  my  father  had 
been  in  this  teaching  work  and  has  grown  into  an  old 
age.  So  he  has  got  pension,  because  his  strength  is 
within  reach  of  work.  Another,  I  should  like  the  work 
which  has  been  done  by  my  father  will  be  continued 
through  our  generations.  Of  course  I  am  the  second 
born  of  my  father,  the  first  one  had  previously  died. 
So  I  must  succeed  him.  Many  people  often  say  teaching 
work  is  not  a  difficult,  and  the  salaries  are  also  too  small. 
But  as  I  am  not  looking  for  money  I  shall  do  it  without 
a  failure.  This  work  is  to  be  done  with  sobriety,  because 
it  needs  a  good  imagination  for  setting  up  the  work. 
So  teachers  are  always  truthful  Christians  sober  and 
temperate. 

The  reason  of  being  so  is  they  are  always  lecture  their 
students  in  lessons,  so  they  must  first  be  examples  for 
them.  I  know  a  teacher  who  keeps  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned.  He  is  kind  hearted  for  every  one  who  will 
lodge  in  his  house.  Once  a  poor  and  ragged  man  was 
passing,  and  as  it  was  getting  night  he  slept  the  town 
where  the  teacher  is.  At  first  the  poor  stranger  was 
driven  by  every  one  he  came  to.  He  went  to  the 
house  of  the  teacher,  and  as  he  is  kind-hearted,  he 
supplied  food  and  every  thing  necessary  for  him.  The 
next  day  the  stranger  thanked  him  and  proceeded  on 
his  journey.  Not  only  this,  but  they  are  always  free 
from  evil  speaking  and  mischievous  gossips.  Because 
he  only  does  his  work  from  morning  to  evening  without 
going  to  any  place  for  quarrels.  In  the  evening  he 
meditates  about  the  lessons  he  is  next  going  to  teach. 
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I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  good  work  besides  this 
teaching  work. 

Samuel  Anim. 

SENIOR  SCHOOL, 

AKROPONG. 

My  reason  of  becoming  a  Policeman  is  that :  firstly 
I  will  get  the  post  Corporal,  secondly  a  Sergeant 
and  thirdly  the  post  which  I  am  longing  for,  which  is 
Superintendent  which  will  be  given  to  me  in  which  I 
will  do  my  duty  faithfully,  punctually  and  cheerfully. 
How  can  I  be  an  honest  Superintendent  ?  In  this  work 
some  will  be  tempted  to  accept  bribes  which  will  bring 
disgrace  upon  them ;  but  as  I  have  proposed  to  be  I 
will  never  never  blame  myself  in  dishonest  practice  by 
accepting  bribes,  but  faithful  to  my  occupation.  When 
the  new  bridge  which  passes  from  Nsawam  to  Adowa- 
gyiri  was  opened,  I  saw  how  the  Superintendents  dressed 
themselves,  which  encouraged  me  to  have  the  same 
post.  The  only  thing  in  my  mind  is  to  get  honour, 
wealth,  health  and  happiness.  The  uses  of  working 
are : — firstly  to  get  wealth,  secondly  to  get  health 
and  again  it  prevents  from  being  lazy. 

Alfred  Jonathan  Manu. 

SENIOR  SCHOOL, 

AKROPONO. 

Having  seen  that  I  get  no  personal  strength  I  have 
proposes  to  be  a  copying  clerk  once ;  proposing  once 
to  be  a  clerk,  I  am  always  paying  attention  to  the 
lessons  referring  the  work  of  clerk  such  as  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Composition,  Dictation  and  so  on.  It  is 
through  this  work  that  some  of  the  great  people  as 
acquired  high  posts,  as  Warren  Hastings  who  first  won 
the  title  of  "  The  first  Governor-General  of  India." 
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How  can  I  be  an  honest  copying  clerk  ?  In  this 
work  perhaps  one  will  not  be  tempted  to  steal  money 
but  there  there  will  be  another  instead,  which  is  the 
neglection  of  duty. 

In  doing  this  work  I  must  be  punctual  and  perform 
my  duties  actively  for  the  improvement  of  my  town 
and  country.  When  working  I  will  not  only  try  to 
improve  my  country,  but  will  also  provide  something 
for  my  old  age  and  also  to  care  for  my  parents  who  are 
caring  for  me  in  my  school  life.  May  Gold  Coast  which 
is  my  fatherland  derive  any  benefit  from  my  selected 
profession. 

AJcrofi  Clemant. 

WESLEYAN   MISSION 

If  I  finished  my  education  and  became  a  man  by 
the  help  of  God  I  shall  be  a  proper  farmer.  Because  all 
my  families  are  too  poor.  And  again  I  can  see  our 
natives.  Those  who  are  not  educated  cannot  give  our 
people  good  stuffs  of  food.  Madam,  to  be  a  farmer  is 
to  have  an  independent  spirit.  I  see  again  there  are 
lots  of  clerks  walking  about  in  our  streets  without  works 
of  their  own.  Thereby  they  have  become  drunkards. 
They  made  our  uneducated  natives  see  not  the  valueness 
of  education.  To  be  a  good  farmer,  just  to  have  every 
day  foods  for  my  children  and  also  some  to  needy  men. 
Edward  I.  Davidson, 

Standard  1 1  Imaged  eleven 
(Kintampo). 
/ 

Persons  in  other  trades  can  only  work  when  the 
weather  let  them,  but  a  blacksmith  can  work  at  any 
rate  for  he  has  a  shop.  The  price  paid  for  blacksmiths 
work  is  also  higher  than  any  workman's  pay.  So 
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looking  at  every  trade  in  this  globe,  blacksmith  has 
many  advantages. 

Sorpie  E.  AiTcim  (Elmina}. 

I  proposed  my  work  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  still 
am  not  demoralised  up  to  this  time.  A  doctor's  pro- 
fession will  be  my  famous  choice  .  .  .  the  reason  is  due 
to  my  weak  constitution  of  which  I  cannot  do  any  hard 
work — but  however  I  will  take  Volunteer  in  addition. 
While  my  friends  are  sleeping  then  am  I  frequently 
called  up  during  the  night  to  visit  some  serious  cases 
of  illness.  How  nice  to  see  me  busy  in  my  surgery  with 
my  medicine.  I  am  busy  at  all  times  and  I  get  money 
at  all  times.  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  help  the  Britons 
and  their  Allies  to  conquer  the  wicked  Germans  so  that 
we  Africans  under  Great  Britain  may  have  peace  and 
enjoy  ourselves. 

George  Blankson  Woode  (Elmina). 

FARMING,  because  I  wish  to  benefit  all  mankind.  I 
will  secure  a  good  land  which  I  shall  have  to  plough 
and  sow  every  kind  of  fruits,  vegetable  and  plantains. 
I  will  then  sell  the  stuff  and  make  better  use  of  the 
money  I  will  get,  to  benefit  my  country  and  my  own 
family.  We  cannot  live  without  food  but  we  can  live 
without  money,  therefore  farming  is  a  very  useful 
occupation  than  clerking,  for  clerks  may  sometimes  be 
dismissed.  We  children  of  the  Empire  pray  God  bless 
the  dear  old  Flag  and  keep  it  flying  highest  everyday. 

F.  E.  Ekubar,  Jnr.  (Elmina). 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  be  very 
much  grateful  to  the  Government  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  apply  to  His  Majesty's  Post  Office  as  a  counter-clerk 
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when  I  become  a  man.    The  reason  is  it  will  enable  me 
to  join  the  Volunteer  movement. 

Joseph  A.  Kinfull  (Elmina). 

I  will  apply  to  the  Government-  Service  as  a  Typist 
when  I  become  a  man.  The  reason  is — to  join  the 
Volunteer  movement.  On  the  other  hand  I  will  secure 
a  high  position  and  will  be  pensioned  at  the  allotted 
time.  In  connection  with  which  I  will  make  a  farm 
in  which  any  vegetable  and  fruits  can  be  obtained,  so 
as  to  sell  them  and  possess  more  additional  money  to 
look  after  myself,  parents  and  guardians  who  attended 
to  me  in  my  schooling.  Even  I  wish  I  am  a  man  at 
present,  to  join  the  army  who  are  willing  to  fight  against 
the  enemies  that  are  very  anxious  to  get  entrance  in 
our  Colonies  and  destroy  everything  in  it.  But  as  I 
am  in  the  boyish  state  and  no  money  to  help  the  war — 
I  have  to  encourage  them  to  go  forward. 

Daniel  Kinfull  (Elmina). 

After  of  schooling  I  will  take  teaching  profession  for 
a  few  years.  First  I  will  go  to  the  Training  Institution 
with  a  hope  to  acquire  more  knowledge.  By  which  I 
can  endeavour  to  study  most  of  the  agricultural  pursuits. 
As  I  will  take  agriculture  to  be  my  profession  I  will 
try  with  all  my  efforts  to  pass  all  its  examinations. 
The  reasons  :  That  it  is  an  independent  work  and  also 
it  is  the  oldest  and  noblest  profession  in  the  world; 
it  will  be  my  literal  duty  to  support  my  country  with 
food  and  then  to  shun  the  starvation  which  may  venture 
to  step  in.  If  in  any  respect  I  accomplish  such  sug- 
gestions with  diligence,  earnestness  and  secure  success 
in  it  my  family  will  probably  endure  longevity. 

Jose  Albert  Etsibah  (Elmina). 
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A  HEADMASTER  of  School — for  I  know  that  if  I  could 
keep  everything  in  better  places  during  my  working, 
my  wages  shall  be  increased  and  my  position  also 
changed  or  promoted  to  the  next  stage  as  a  Minister- 
in-charge.  And  he  possesses  the  best  respect  than 
many  under  a  great  salary  in  the  work  of  merchantile. 

Edward  Donkor  (Bompata). 

A  DOCTOR — whose  duty  is  to  send  out  from  England 
all  kind  of  medicines  according  to  the  variety  of  sickness 
and  wounds  of  hopeless.  In  case  of  accidents,  people 
apparently  died  of  water,  burns,  and  severely  wounds 
the  limb  in  the  exercise  at  cricket  season,  and  sometimes 
at  the  play  of  football  game.  I  must  find  great  sym- 
pathy ...  to  attend  the  sick  according  to  the  duty  of  a 
good  doctor  before  my  good  luck  as  a  sick  man,  to  pay 
my  carriers  with  some  of  my  doctrine  money.  To  use 
some  of  the  money  for  a  superb  building  in  the  chief 
towns  to  recover  the  injudicious  treatment  towards  the 
wounded  people  and  sick  men  from  the  neighbouring 
villages ;  to  attend  them  with  great  care  and  send 
them  back  to  their  different  places  when  they  have 
recovered  better  of  their  illness. 

Edwd.  Edusie  (Bompata). 

A  MINISTER.  It  is  very  good  than  every  work  in  the 
world.  The  reason  why,  that  it  is  clean  and  circumspect 
work.  It  is  lawful  and  peaceful.  Minister  never  hates 
any  one.  He  does  not  keep  bad  words  within  his  mind. 
He  coaxes  plenty  of  people  from  heathenism ;  he  pays 
flying  visits  to  his  invalid  persons,  and  comforts  them 
a  great  deal,  and  even  teaches  the  exact  way  to  Heaven. 
Robinson  E.  Amuaful  (Denkyira). 

By  the  help  of  God  I  have  got  time  to  write  you  about 
my  intended  work  in  the  world  to  come.    I  have  put  it 
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into  consideration  that,  if  I  pass  my  seventh  standard 
examination,  I  will  act  as  a  teacher,  to  train  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  will  be  educated.  From  this,  I  will 
be  a  minister  to  proclaim  the  gospels  to  those  people 
who  have  not  heard  of  the  good  news  of  salvation ;  so 
that  they  may  attain  the  everlasting  life  of  Heaven. 
Because  I  have  been  helped  by  the  Almighty  God  and 
he  has  experienced  me  and  have  passed  the  required 
standards.  Again  the  other  reason  is  this ;  I  will  do 
these  works  so  that  I  will  get  some  money  to  look  after 
my  children  in  future.  To  have  them  educated,  to 
clothe  them,  to  feed  them  and  to  have  some  house  for 
them.  Also  to  have  some  money  to  look  after  myself 
and  my  future  wife. 

Offei  Ansah  (Akwapim,  Mampong). 

Having  taken  a  good  account  of  all  the  business  in 
the  world,  I  have  lately  made  a  good  choice  to  be  an 
Overseer  of  Eoads.  According  to  my  duty  I  have  to 
report  about  the  wrongs  and  difficulties  in  the  roads 
to  the  District  Commissioner.  When  I  have  asked  the 
men  for  the  best  repairing  and  they  have  refused,  I  will 
keep  away  those  pieces  of  broken  woods  lying  across 
the  middle  of  the  roads.  Then  my  strong  complaint  is 
given  to  the  District  Commissioner  if  the  men  have  put 
neglection  upon  my  first  kind  notice.  And  as  I  should 
like  to  be  a  celebrated  road  overseer,  I  will  view  the 
road  at  intervals  of  an  hour  every  blessed  day.  The 
apparent  wounds  of  the  broken  leg  in  the  road  and  the 
wounds  of  the  toes  due  to  rocks  and  pieces  of  short 
woods  which  remains  in  the  roads  to  stumble.  People 
generally  happened  to  hurt  very  seriously  in  the  night 
journey  if  the  road  is  not  carefully  examined  by  the 
Overseer.  Wild  satans  like  snakes,  scorpions,  and 
things  which  hide  in  the  secret  places  of  the  weeds  in 
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the  both  sides  of  the  roads  causes  an  accidence.  Too 
much  late *  of  those  engine  drivers  due  to  nothing  but 
the  broken  falls  of  decayed  woods  which  chanced  in 
the  middle  of  the  roads  unexpectedly.  The  great  trouble 
of  the  hammock  carriers  in  their  four  equal  numbers 
is  but  the  rough  weeds  mixed  with  stones  on  the  both 
side  ways.  The  hardwork  of  the  men  who  keep  bad 
rolling  of  the  barrels  and  casks  *  depend  on  nothing  but 
the  rough  of  the  road.  Every  road  overseer  is  quite 
responsible  to  any  wrong  happens  on  the  road,  anid  by 
the  true  love  of  those  travellers  in  this  world,  I  wish 
to  be  an  overseer  after  my  schooldays  are  over,  so  as  to 
save  the  travellers  from  misfortune  in  journey. 

Emmanuel  Essumadu  (Bompata). 

I  will  be  a  school-teacher  to  teach  boys  to  become 
people  of  letters.  But  I  will  first  ask  from  God  the 
nature  of  patient  from  too  much  flogs  of  my  boys. 

Timothey  Adade  (Bompata). 

FARMING.  Because  by  working  farming  I  could  be 
able  to  get  food  for  pleasure,  for  my  living,  or  to  save 
the  life  of  other  people  from  hunger.  Those  who  make 
farming,  they  never  feel  sorry  by  hunger  at  any  time. 
In  fact  the  future  prospect  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  farms  in  it. 

J.  A.  Haizel  (Denkyira). 

A  CARPENTER.  If  I  am  a  good,  sober  and  honest 
workman  I  shall  live  in  peace  for  ever  and  ever. 

William  A.  Hammond  (Denkyira). 

1  Delay,  a  Filled  with  ooooa. 
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A  BLACKSMITH.  It  is  often  better  to  learn  a  work 
and  become  a  full  workman  than  it  is  to  sit  in  the  house 
doing  nothing  but  eat  and  drink. 

Albert  M.  Inkroom,  Age  13  (Denkyira). 

Nature  has  divided  to  every  man  the  work  he  will 
do  in  future  according  to  his  wishes.  Sometimes  his 
mind  jumps  oft'  his  natural  business  and  depends  on 
another  which  will  injure  his  life.  Some  do  it  by  the 
cheatness  of  his  bad  companions.  If  a  man  act  promptly 
to  the  work  which  nature  has  contrived  to  him  no  doubt 
he  will  prosper,  but  if  not  he  will  become  a  drunkard 
and  a  disgraceful  man  among  his  friends.  In  my  part 
my  natural  determination  is  to  be  a  teacher.  If  you 
give  me  a  work  at  cost  of  £4  a  month,  and  I  am  getting 
£2  a  month  in  teaching  it  will  be  alright  for  me  to  teach, 
than  to  be  getting  this  salary  to  injure  my  life. 

Charles  Borquaye  (Nsawam). 

On  my  part  the  work  I  am  determined  to  stick  to 
when  I  become  a  man  is  Engineering.  From  my  infancy 
and  still  I  noticed  that  I  was  too  fond  of  where  machines 
and  engines  are.  When  I  come  to  such  place  then  I  shall 
stand  for  some  minutes  (when  the  day  is  excluded  from 
our  school  days),  by  watching  the  movements  of  them 
and  how  the  engineer  goes  to  and  fro  about  the  engines. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  I  wish  if  I  were  him,  and  also  to  me 
it  seems  that  I  may  stop  the  attending  of  the  school 
for  this  purpose.  I  have  resolved  that  soon  after  I  will 
pass  the  seventh  standard,  I  shall  offer  myself  to  an 
expert  mechanic  engineer  as  an  apprentice.  I  shall 
try  to  work  hard  to  gain  the  upper  hand  when  I  will 
be  admitted.  Again,  I  shall  try  to  gain  a  reputation 
like  some  of  the  European  engineers. 

James  Amah  (Nsawam). 
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CARPENTRY.  Why  I  am  going  to  do  this  work  is  that 
I  have  met  many  people  who  had  learnt  that  work  and 
had  gained  their  great  profit. 

J.  C.  Addo  (Nsawam). 

I  have  witnessed  many  workers  but  none  of  them 
pleaseth  me.  Although  all  are  good  professions  I  do 
not  like  any  better  than  Tailoring.  Because  I  see  that 
if  not  the  cause  of  tailoring  no  one  will  put  on  any  fine 
dressing.  People  may  say  it  has  no  instruments  but  I 
like  it.  Tailor  works  for  himself  and  earns  the  money. 
Even  bushman  have  delight  in  it.  And  it  is  a  work 
that  suits  me.  Therefore  I  like  to  do  it  to  keep  up 
my  family. 

B.  B.  Larger  (Nsawam). 

FARMING.  Because  it  proves  to  be  the  fundamental 
occupation  on  which  most  all  other  occupations  are 
dependent.  With  my  boyish  experience  I  can  safely 
say  this :  I  find  it  is  too  much  an  advantage  to  learn 
as  to  how  plants  grow  and  multiply,  how  we  may  make 
poor  soil  rich  and  our  crops  beautiful.  In  the  above 
remarks  I  have  taken  every  great  pains ;  they  are  not 
said  for  foolish  behaviour  or  for  idle  boast,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  salting,  so  that  the  situation  may  be 
fairly  spread  before  your  mind's  eye. 

Samuel  A.  Quansah  (Tarquah). 

If  I  pass  of  7th  standard  I  will  go  to  Government 
Training  College  at  Accra  for  two  years  before  I  will 
attempt  teaching  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

J.  Sam.  Addae  (Mampong). 

My  happiness  will  come  when  I  am  in  my  kharki 
suit,  with  my  Surveyoring  chains,  Bobs,  workmen,  and 
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Telescope,  survey oring  countries ;  my  mind  is  staggered 
with  the  difficulties  I  have  to  surmount  in  surveyoring. 
I  will  not  waste  my  spring  of  manhood  in  idle  dalliance. 
Surveyor  is  a  work  more  of  fatigue  than  danger. 

Benjamin  A.  Viala  (SeJcondi). 

An  architecture  or  a  farmer,  as  there  is  nothing 
comfortable  like  independent  work  in  this  world.  I 
like  to  pass  my  7th  standard  and  then  put  myself 
under  someone's  superintendency  who  is  greatly 
possessed  with  money  who  can  afford  to  take  me  to 
England  or  America  to  learn  the  above  mentioned; 
when  I  am  well  acquainted  I  will  come  up  to  my 
country  and  start  to  work. 

Ebenezer  Coleman  (Sekondi). 

LITERATURE.  While  Minister  preach  loudly  from 
pulpit,  and  accountants  make  a  great  noise  in  checking 
the  accounts  of  others,  the  author  silently  and  in  his 
own  house  writes  down  great  truths  that  guide  the 
whole  world.  His  influences  are  very  great.  Though 
the  author  like  any  man  may  die,  his  work  never  dies, 
think  of  Shakspeare  and  the  Honourable  John  Mensah 
Sarbah. 

John  Ackon  (Cape  Coast). 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
Doctoral  work;  a  noble,  dignified,  and  exceedingly 
lucrative  profession. 

Joseph  B.  A.  Arthur  (Cape  Coast). 

A  professor  of  Psychology  does  not  think  of  diabolical 
event,  but  is  land  and  clever  enough  to  make  schemes 
of  any  kind.  Psychology  calls  to  exclusive  all  thoughts 
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of  inextraneous  character,  and  always  makes  out 
situation  more  optimistic  and  undaunted  than  pro- 
babilities, impossibilities,  and  might  have  beens. 

William  A.  G.  Idun  (Cape  Coast). 

The  sort  I  have  proposed  to  do  after  school  is  the  one 
disregarded  by  almost  all  educated  men  in  this  town, 
which  is  simply  teaching.  They  do  so  because  they  say 
that  the  remuneration  or  salary  which  is  given  does  not 
in  any  shape  or  form  suit  the  service  which  is  rendered. 

Robert  Laryea  (Accra). 

A  clerk  in  one  of  the  Government  Offices.  The  cause 
for  which  I  like  to  work  for  the  Government  is,  so  far 
as  I  will  be  permanent,  perchance,  in  the  office  I  will 
be  able  if  possible  to  procure  wealth  for  myself  and 
my  family,  by  investing  part  of  my  merits  in  the  bank, 
for  the  upraising  of  a  super-decent  fashionable  ever- 
living  mansion.  For  in  this  our  Coast  nothing  is  more 
honourable  than  to  raise  nice  buildings. 

S.  G.  RicJcetts  (Accra). 

FARMER.  The  recent  war  had  made  it  necessary  to 
give  notice  to  all  Accra  women  sometime  ago,  to  attend 
bush  and  bring  more  food  to  the  market,  so  as  to  stop 
the  dearth  of  the  Town.  If  there  are  no  farmers  where 
shall  we  be  since  the  war  ?  Very  high  men  of  high 
ranks  in  England  go  under  this  same  trade,  yet  they 
are  the  most  respectful  gentlemen. 

Davis  C.  Ntreh  (Accra). 

I  am  not  perversed  with  fear  to  express  that  when  I 
am  a  man  I  will  be  a  farmer.  Generally  he  begins  on 
his  parents  farm  and  passes  through  the  different 
branches  of  farm  work ;  very  useful  but  in  these  daya 
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it  has  been  found  necessary  to  put  farming  on  a  most 
scientific  basis,  and  colleges  have  been  established 
where  youth  can  be  instructed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
My  father  is  a  farmer  and  he  has  cultivated  the  creative 
powers  in  me  in  agricultural  pursuit,  thereby  reducing 
all  my  liking  to  this  profession. 

Emmanuel  RocJcson  (Anamaboe). 

To  conduct  my  studies  in  order  to  build  up  to  the 
acme  of  perfection  my  education  in  order  to  take  up 
my  occupation  in  my  own  native  town  Anamaboe  as  a 
School  Teacher.  I  want  youth  of  my  size  to  be  well 
up  so  that  they  would  stamp  upon  their  breast  the 
images  of  Gladstone  and  other  learned  men,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  Gold  Coast,  which 
should  be  called  Protectory  instead  of  Colony. 

IsaacJc  K.  Amoah  (Anamaboe). 

It  is  very  hard  to  say  what  work  we  will  do,  especially 
with  we  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  because  our  only 
object  is  to  go  to  school  and  learn  how  to  read  and  write 
and  nothing  more,  and  to  find  work  as  clerk  in  any 
office  is  most  common  with  we  Gold  Coast  people.  If 
we  have  had  professional  men  and  trained  men  as 
engineers,  carpenters  and  more  especially  Farmers 
which  work  I  think  best,  our  country  would  have  been 
better.  If  we  have  had  good  and  educated  men  as 
farmers  they  would  now  in  this  time  of  war  when  food 
is  scarce  and  dear  in  every  part  of  the  world,  help  us 
very  much  in  supplying  us  with  food  in  a  good  quantity 
and  quality.  Not  all  of  us  can  go  to  the  front  to  fight, 
but  those  that  are  at  home  should  also  do  something 
to  move  on  those  who  are  fighting  at  the  front.  A 
farmer  would  do  more  for  his  people  this  time  of  war. 

How  nice  would  it  be,  when  nations  would  say,  Gold 
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Coast  is  supplying  food  to  other  countries,  and  to 
soldiers,  especially  from  a  certain  particular  man  in 
the  Gold  Coast.  How  good  and  nice  if  there  are  many 
gardens  all  over  Gold  Coast,  having  in  them  crops,  fit 
to  be  eaten  not  by  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  alone. 

With  my  boyish  mind  I  can  learn  and  hear  Govern- 
ment has  prepared  a  place  of  learning  this  kind  of  work, 
farming.  If  I  enter  in  the  Agricultural  Department  as 
a  learner  after  I  have  completed  our  common  object  of 
how  to  read  and  write.  I  will  be  taught  this  profession 
freely.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  become  a  farmer  when 
I  am  a  man,  I  hope  to  prove  this  by  deeds  and  not  by 
words  except  I  am  taken  off  by  the  Almighty.  Time 
may  come  that  I  will  do  good  work  to  my  people. 

J.  D.  Sandor  (Kintampo). 


EX-BREMEN   MISSION 

Thinking  deeply  I  came  to  the  final  conclusion  to  offer 
myself  to  be  a  Farmer.  Without  farmers  we  cannot 
live.  I  don't  mean  to  say  we  have  no  means  to  buy. 
Well  then  the  money  is  there.  But  what  to  buy,  are 
we  to  eat  the  money.  No,  the  money  must  purchase 
something  for  our  living :  especially  we  who  are  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  we  depend  almost  on  vegetable 
food,  any  country  that  will  not  mind  very  much  for 
Agricultural  work  at  all  must  consequently  be  starved, 
and  be  a  burden  or  parasite  on  other  countries  for  food. 

Philip  Ankrah  (Quittah). 

The  work  of  a  Sanitary  Inspector  is  to  go  round  and 
round,  seeing  things  to  be  put  in  good  order,  reporting 
persons  who  play  disobedience  by  leaving  water  in 
uncovered  reservoirs  to  breed  injurious  mosquitoes ; 
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to  tell  inmates  of  houses  to  remove  broken  and  dirty 
bottles,  pots,  and  worn  out  cloths  or  rags  to  dust  bins : 
you  must  know  lectures  about  hygiene.  Even  if  you 
will  not  earn  in  it  but  are  strong,  it  is  far  better  than 
you  will  be  earning  and  be  sick.  The  more  you  report 
disobedient  people  the  more  you  are  prolonging  their 
lives. 

Enock  C.  Fiakpom  (Quittah). 

A  FARMER.  I  will  apply  for  being  an  apprentice  in 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Aburi.  I  am  cogitating  that 
after  obtaining  the  work  not  to  cost  my  father  another 
money.  I  am  thinking  also  to  maintain  myself  and  to 
help  him  rather  than  to  be  helped  any  longer.  Many 
a  soul  shall  starve  if  all  the  trained  people  shall  hang 
upon  mercantile  and  official  businesses.  Therefore  I 
want  to  teach  my  countrymen  that  Agriculture  is  not 
the  work  of  uneducated  men  only. 

Theodor  Quist  (Quittah). 

We  were  informed  by  our  schoolmaster  that  your 
ladyship  want  to  see  our  thoughts  put  on  paper.  I 
wish  to  write  my  intention.  I  shall  be  a  farmer.  Lord 
God  commanded  man  saying,  "  I  put  the  garden  into 
your  hand,  plough  it,  and  fruits  of  it  may  be  eaten." 
After  that  God  blesses  upon  our  father's  business.  It 
is  our  ancestors'  business.  I  shall  be  example  for  my 
people  that  educated  man  too  must  work  as  farmer. 
Eilfie  K.  Amegavi  (Agu  Togo). 

I  must  be  a  Teacher.  Most  of  my  people  are  not 
educated  and  are  therefore  uncivilized.  They  forget  our 
forefathers'  businesses  as  farming,  weaving  mats, 
weaving  cloths,  and  fishing.  Therefore  I  wish  from 
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my  small  heart  to  remember  all  these  things.  It  is  not 
long  we  Agu  schoolboys  learn  English.  We  have  not 
much  school  materials  too. 

Lerson  A.  Quist  (Agu  Togo). 

I  shall  be  a  Preacher,  if  God  will.    For  most  of  my 
people  are  uncivilised.    They  know  very  little  of  God. 
Gotthilf  Akpabli  (Agu  Nogbo,  Togo). 

TRADING.  Because  my  father  is  a  trader  and  I  like 
trading.  Our  teacher  tell  us  that  Arithmetic  is  very 
necessary  to  every  trader.  So  in  school  I  pay  good 
attention  to  this  subject.  I  like  mental  arithmetic 
because  my  mother  can  reckon  well  and  always  when 
she  is  buying  fish  or  corn  she  asks  me  to  help  her  in 
reckoning,  and  I  am  always  proud  when  she  makes 
mistake  and  tells  me  I  am  right  and  she  is  wrong.  As 
for  my  father  he  gives  me  my  additions  to  make  and  I 
don't  like  that  very  much.  When  I  finish  school  he  will 
send  me  to  Swanzy's  office  to  learn  bookkeeping.  But 
I  want  to  be  a  storeboy  first  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
different  goods  and  then  I  go  to  the  office  and  learn 
bookkeeping.  When  I  have  mastered  well,  I  will  tell 
my  father  I  want  to  trade  myself.  If  I  have  saved 
about  some  £25  as  a  bookkeeper,  I  will  ask  my  father 
to  help  me  with  £20,  and  when  I  add  the  £15  bonus 
Swanzy  give  their  office  clerks  after  they  have  finished 
their  three  years  training  then  I  would  get  in  all  £60 
cash  to  start  as  my  father  used  to  do. 

Silvester  Azemety  (Lome). 

GOLDSMITH.  If  somebody  want  to  make  marriage 
he  can  come  to  me  and  I  will  make  him  marriage-ring, 
hair-pin,  ear-ring,  hand-ring,  etc. 

John  Acolatse  (Lome). 
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FARMER.  If  perhaps  I  am  working  in  a  mercantile 
business  or  in  any  Government  office,  people  will  come 
and  give  me  trouble  ;  for  instance  I  am  a  shop-keeper  ; 
I  will  be  troubled  to  give  some  goods  on  credit,  and  by 
doing  so  I  will  one  day  be  caught  as  a  debtor.  Or  in 
case  I  am  in  His  Majesty's  Treasury  and  I  do  not  take 
care,  a  money  debit  will  befallen  me,  and  so  I  will  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  tor  years.  But  in  farming 
none  of  these  troubles  would  one  day  occur.  Only  in 
buying  the  land  I  will  make  a  bit  of  expenses.  I  can 
save  my  people  from  starvation  and  I  shall  be  faithful 
for  anyone.  God  save  the  King. 

Godfrey  H.  Hulede  (Lome). 

A  CARPENTER  to  make  fence  to  everyone  who  send 
me.  I  will  make  it  so  strong  that  thief  cannot  enter 
into  the  house  and  thief.  So  Carpenter  work  is  help 
for  everyone.  This  is  not  only  words  I  am  going  to 
speak,  we  know  that  everything  we  want  to  do  we 
should  learn  it  first. 

Abraham  Abotoi  (Lome). 

DOCTOR.  My  country  is  full  of  diseases,  such  as 
leprosy,  yaws,  elephantiasis,  eye  diseases,  etc. ;  on 
my  late  visit  paid  to  the  Military  Hospital  I  have  seen 
soldiers  suffering  from  wounds,  consumptions,  etc. 
This  brings  me  unspeakable  pity.  It  really  induces 
me  to  devote  myself  as  a  medical  man  and  bring  people 
from  death  to  life.  I  want  to  learn  in  England,  that  is 
the  best,  but  if  my  father  has  no  money  to  send  me 
there,  I  will  apply  to  the  Hospital  here,  and  learn  how 
to  dress  wounds,  and  mix  medicines,  and  then  became 
a  dispenser.  If  your  brother  is  sick  and  you  help  him 
and  make  medicine  for  him  it  is  a  good  thing.  Man 
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will  thank  you  and  God  will  bless  you.  Therefore  all 
people  who  do  something  for  the  Red  Cross  God  will 
bless  them. 

Samuel  Mivedor  (Lome). 

When  God  help  me  and  I  finish  my  schooling  I  will 
go  to  my  native  country  and  assist  the  Doctor  to  rule 
the  people  according  to  the  Hygiene.  By  that  I  will 
prevent  my  city  from  danger  and  sickness.  That  is 
very  necessary  for  us  because  there  are  many  diseases 
in  our  country.  I  thank  God  that  Europeans  have 
brought  us  doctors  to  cure  our  diseases.  Sometimes  if 
a  person  is  poisoned  the  Doctor  can  find  the  cause  of 
his  death.  We  are  to  get  guinea- worm  in  dirty  water, 
which  also  kills  people.  I  believe  doctor  better  than 
any  kind  of  work  in  the  world. 

Benjamin  K.  Nyawoi  (Lome). 

I  will  be  a  blacksmith.  I  saw  many  men  in  our 
country  who  know  nothing  to  do.  In  1912  the  Catholic 
Mission  Brothers  build  two  great  workshops,  in  them 
the  Catholic  youngmen  learn  many  work.  It  is  a  pity 
that  I  had  no  brother  then  I  wish  he  must  be  Carpenter 
and  I  a  blacksmith,  but  it  is  not  so.  This  is  will  of 
God. 

Joseph  Miogbe  (Lome). 

I  can  say  that  when  I  was  first  illiterate,  I  liked  to 
go  to  native  court.  When  they  were  judging  cases  the 
king  used  to  send  me  with  staff,  to  go  and  call  people 
for  him.  About  some  years  afterwards  I  was  sent  to 
school.  I  am  now  getting  on  well  with  my  education. 
When  God  help  me  and  I  finish  my  education,  I  will 
go  to  my  native  country  and  assist  the  head-chief  just 
to  rule  according  to  law,  and  save  our  town  from  danger. 
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I  wish  to  be  a  clerk  for  the  native  Head-chief.  I  will 
help  the  Chief  to  see  that  our  town  may  be  clean.  All 
the  streets  must  be  wide  straight  and  force  every  one 
in  the  town  to  clean  the  streets  and  houses,  so  that  they 
may  prevent  every  bad  sickness.  I  will  let  every 
premises  be  inspected  twice  a  week,  and  when  some- 
body's house  or  water  pot  is  dirty  I  will  charge  him 
5s.  five  shillings  for  his  carelessness.  The  town  must 
be  watched  frequently,  so  that  every  one  must  take 
great  care  for  it.  Every  thing  must  be  in  good  order. 
Also  latrine  house  must  be  built  in  down  part  of  town, 
so  that  the  scent  of  the  latrine  may  not  enter  the  town. 
And  also  a  big  house  on  the  side  of  the  town,  just  as  one 
mile  distant,  for  the  people  who  are  attacked  by  small- 
pox, and  doctor  may  be  attending  them  every  day  and 
night.  Because  this  sickness  is  a  serious  one,  which 
use  to  kill  us  so  badly.  Every  body  must  boil  his  water 
before  drink.  Because,  on  account  of  drinking  bad 
water  our  country  people  are  full  of  guinea- worms. 
Also  I  will  let  every  boy  in  the  town  attend  school  and 
have  some  education.  When  educated  boy  and  illiterate 
boy  are  in  a  farm,  the  educated  boy  will  show  good 
example,  and  will  persevere  in  doing  the  work.  Also 
the  country  must  be  under  the  Government,  so  that  no 
one  may  kill  his  neighbour,  or  do  any  bad  thing  against 
the  commandments  of  God  and  the  Government. 

Laurence  K.  Afadina  (Lome). 

SOLDIER.  My  reason  for  choosing  this  work  is  that 
I  like  school  life  very  much  and  soldier  life  seems  to 
me  like  school  life,  because  every  body  has  to  learn  how 
to  obey  promptly  and  how  to  drill  well.  Especially 
why  I  like  soldier  work,  I  am  very  fond  of  music  and  I 
wish  to  be  among  the  Coomasi-Band,  which  can  play 
very  nicely.  When  the  Coomasi-Band  was  here  I  used 
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to  go  to  the  soldiers  camp  every  morning  and  afternoon 
to  hear  the  music.  We  have  a  School-Band  too  and 
I  am  a  member.  I  play  Tenor,  but  I  can  play  cornett  too, 
that  is  what  I  played  before.  Last  year  when  our 
School-Manager,  Revd.  R.  Baeta  was  going  to  inspect 
the  out-stations  he  took  our  School-Band  along.  We 
visited  Noepe,  Badza,  Assahun  Dzolo,  Tove  and 
Kovie.  We  the  players  were  19  in  number  with 
our  leader  Teacher  Mr.  M.  Ayim  make  20.  The  day 
we  spent  at  every  Mission-Station  was  as  grand  as  a 
Mission- Anniversary  for  that  place.  Many  hundreds 
of  heathens  from  the  neighbouring  villages  came  and 
joined  the  Christians  in  hearing  the  word  of  God.  Every 
where  they  begged  us  to  come  another  year  again. 
We  left  Lome  on  23rd  September  and  returned  on 
3rd  October,  spending  11  days  on  this  fine  excursion. 
The  other  schoolboys  who  are  not  in  the  School-Band 
envy  us  very  much,  but  they  came  and  met  us  with  great 
joy.  I  like  music  very  much,  therefore  I  want  to  be  a 
soldier  and  play  in  the  Coomasi-Band.  And  when  my 
country  is  attacked  by  the  enemy,  I  go  and  fight  and 
defend  my  country. 

Only  coward  people  can  sit  down  and  would  not 
fight.  But  as  for  me  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life  for 
my  country  as  a  proverb  says  :  "One  man  kills  an 
elephant  and  the  whole  town  eat  it."  Therefore  I  want 
to  be  a  soldier  when  I  am  a  man. 

Lukas  Assah  (Lome). 

When  I  am  a  man  I  wish  to  be  a  farmer.  My  school- 
mates laugh  at  me  when  I  say  so,  but  I  don't  care.  My 
father  was  formerly  a  clerk  to  Messrs.  F.  Oloff  &  Co., 
afterwards  he  become  Agent  for  that  firm  in  Palime. 
During  all  this  time  he  was  making  farm  and  when  he 
finds  he  is  getting  old  and  can  no  more  take  harsh  words 
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and  treatments  of  some  young  white  Agents  he  resigned 
quietly  and  took  his  coco-nut  farms.  This  work  is 
paying  him  very  much,  because  I  use  to  see  it  myself. 
When  he  makes  copra  and  sold  it  to  a  firm  and  I  carry 
the  bags  of  money  home,  I  feel  the  weight  very  much. 
By  this  I  know  farming  is  a  good  work.  Beside  this 
he  is  a  free  man  and  is  working  for  himself.  Therefore, 
when  I  finish  school  I  will  help  my  father  in  his  farm, 
and  during  the  time  I  am  working  coco- nut  trees  myself. 
He  promised  to  do  this  for  me  already.  When  I  am 
working  for  my  father  he  will  give  me  sufficient  money 
for  my  living  because  a  farmer  does  not  want  much 
money.  I  would  not  need  fine  dresses  for  my  work  as 
clerks  and  other  gentlemen  need;  if  I  like  I  put  on 
shoes  only  on  Sundays,  when  I  am  going  to  church.  As 
for  collar  I  don't  care  much  for  it.  I  know  when  I  try 
hard  and  I  get  coco-nut  plantation,  which  is  bearing 
fruits  I  will  surely  get  money  to  buy  everything.  When 
I  get  money  I  will  build  a  fine  house  in  my  farm  and 
live  there  with  my  wife  and  children.  I  shall  try  and 
save  money  to  educate  my  children  as  my  father  doing 
now,  because  he  is  sending  two  of  my  brothers  to  Lagos 
to  continue  their  education  in  higher  schools.  My  father 
is  a  rich  farmer  and  I  have  the  work  of  farming  in  my 
blood  and  head,  and  I  know  that  it  pays  well,  therefore 
I  wish  to  be  a  farmer  when  I  am  a  man. 

Waldebert  Anthony  (Lome). 

SECRETARY  OF  A  NATIVE  CHIEF.  The  first  principal 
thing  the  chief  ought  to  do  is  to  let  the  town  observe 
the  rules  of  hygiene,  and  if  any  do  not  attend  to  it  must 
have  a  punishment  according  to  the  Ordinances  of  the 
Government,  because  a  healthy  country  makes  healthy 
people.  Building  of  large  ventilated  houses  so  as  to 
admit  sufficient  air  by  means  of  windows  opposite  the 
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direction  of  the  wind.  The  streets  should  be  broad 
and  straight  with  trees  planted  at  their  edges  to  give 
shadows.  Building  of  latrines  leeward  outside  the  town 
is  necessary  and  it  should  be  properly  covered.  A  good 
drinking  water  should  be  provided  and  if  not  possible 
the  water  must  be  cooked  before  drinking  it  in  order 
to  avoid  that  painful  sickness  known  as  guinea-worm 
which  is  too  common  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
And  above  all  any  sick  person  must  see  the  doctor  as 
soon  as  a  sign  of  any  disease  appears  to  be  seen. 

A  separate  house  should  be  built  for  any  person 
suffering  of  contagious  disease  such  as  smallpox  and 
leprosy.  The  people  must  be  isolated  and  the  chief 
should  let  their  family  support  them  so  that  none  of 
them  should  step  out  till  the  doctor  himself  examine 
him  that  he  is  healthy  or  recover.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  have  a  doctor  in  every  town,  because  there  are 
suffering  of  different  kinds  of  sickness  and  worst  of  all, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  cure  themselves.  But  if  we 
consider  for  a  time  we  shall  see  the  great  and  wonderful 
help  which  the  Government  is  giving  us  both  for  the 
country  and  people.  Our  country  needs  more  help 
especially  those  who  cannot  get  a  doctor  in  time,  there- 
fore we  shall  be  very  thankful  to  the  Government  to 
have  more  Hospitals  built  for  the  help  against  any  bad 
sickness. 

May  God  give  us  more  wisdom  to  make  our  country 
more  wealthy,  healthy  and  beautiful. 

James  K.  Dakooh. 


A  FARMER.  If  somebody  have  no  work  to  do  he  is 
a  cripple.  But  if  he  is  strong  and  does  not  like  to  work 
then  he  is  a  good  for  nothing  fellow. 

Manase  Anthony  (Lome). 
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A  NATIVE  PASTOR.  I  have  seen  the  ordination  Day 
of  my  father,  and  if  God  help  me,  my  father  also  will 
have  to  see  my  ordination  Day. 

Otto  Awwna  (Lome). 

A  REVEREND.  Voudouism  make  thousand  of  our 
countrymen  as  an  animal  or  brutes,  if  we  take  a  journey 
far  to  the  interior  we  shall  find  this  foolish  and  useless 
practice  and  customs  which  causes  many  bloodsheds. 
What  must  we  do.  The  best  remedy  is  the  word  of 
God.  Not  a  gun,  sword  or  war  can  be  able  to  put  an 
end  to  this  practice. 

Alfred  Clocuh  (Lome). 

Editor's  Note. — Mr.  E.  Burgi,  Superintendent,  writes :  "  As  the  boys 
learned  German  before  and  had  to  replace  it  with  English,  only  few  were 
able  to  enter  the  contest,  but  they  did  try  their  best  and  did  do  it  with 
pleasure." 

EX-BASEL  MISSION   JUNIOR   SCHOOL,   NOW   SCOTTISH 
MISSION 

A  CLERK  in  Government  Office,  because  I  want  to 
help  my  brothers,  sisters,  father  and  mother.  If  I  do 
some  other  work  I  will  not  be  paid  sufficiently.  I  am 
glad  to  work  with  the  Government.  I  hope  you  are  a 
good  lady  and  you  will  be  kind  to  me.  Because  I  am 
in  Standard  II.  and  my  age  is  11  years  so  I  am 
quite  a  little  boy.  I  have  not  much  to  write  you. 

Gabriel  Emil  Engmann  (Christiansborg). 

I  mean  to  teach  schoolboys  as  it  has  been  done  to  me. 

Augustus  W.  Engmann. 

In  these  critical  times  I  may  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment Service,  because  all  other  businesses,  such  as  Cocoa 
shipping  and  some  other  tradings  slackening.  As  money 
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is  now  scarce,  Firms  are  unexpectedly  dismissing  her 
staff  also  some  branches  of  the  work  at  outstations  are 
caused  to  cease  for  a  time,  but  the  Government  during 
war  or  peace  they  are  up  to  date.  The  Government 
Service  though  it  does  not  pay  people  much,  yet  no 
official  may  be  seen  unable  to  attain  his  daily  bread. 
Solomon  Lartey  (Christiansborg). 

A  SCHOOL  TEACHER.  Young  men  who  after  their 
school  life  go  out  to  the  world  especially  in  mercantile 
undertakings,  provide  for  themselves  many  splendid 
dresses  properly  fashioned  by  the  tailor,  smart  boots 
and  shoes,  ties  of  best  quality.  I  hear  of  their  large 
salaries,  increment  that  come  to  their  lot,  while  I  see 
poor  teacher  going  to  chapel  and  next  morning  to 
school  in  some  poor  kharki  suit;  what  discourage  me 
more  from  the  advices  of  my  parent  for  such  office  was 
their  scanty  salaries,  which  I  must  own,  I  thought 
insufficient  for  their  living.  I  attained  this  kind  of 
mind  till  I  passed  the  3rd  Standard  when  a  letter 
from  my  parents  advised  me.  ...  I  changed  my  mind. 
I  chose  to  be  a  teacher  because  I  find  that  my  country 
wants  more  education.  It  is  a  noble  work. 

Isaac  Doto  (Christiansborg). 

FARMING.  Though  the  educated  people  in  this 
country  are  unpopular  of  farming,  because  at  the 
present  time  food  has  been  dear  throughout  the  whole 
world  even  in  this  country.  The  European  provisions 
on  which  we  rely  and  boast  of,  we  cannot  receive  them 
in  large  numbers  as  before. 

Francis  Lamptey  (Christiansborg). 

TEACHING,  although  teacher's  pay  is  not  much  like 
that  of  clerk.    I  will  not  flog  boys  as  some  teachers  do. 
Abraham  S.  Dsani  (Christiansborg). 


TEACHING.  I  know  that  I  will  receive  a  scanty  pay, 
but  I  will  learn  to  be  thrifty  and  will  even  save  some 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  I  want  to  take  part 
in  helping  to  educate  my  countrymen. 

Edward  Martin  Engmann  (Christiansborg). 

CATHOLIC   MISSION,  PALIME,  TOGO 

Your  utterance  must  be  done  because  they  are  fair. 
But  I  don't  know  how  long  I  am  going  to  live  on  this 
earth.  But  I  want  to  let  you  know  what  is  in  my 
brains.  When  I  am  a  perfect  man  I  wish  to  be  an 
Engineer  to  drive  locomotive,  because  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  see  the  train  when  it  is  puffing.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  those  who  are  in  danger,  for  it  leads 
us  from  one  town  to  another  as  quick  as  possible.  When 
the  train  gets  damage  on  the  road  I  can  put  it  in  order ; 
and  through  that  I  can  know  many  towns  and  make 
many  experiences;  my  body  is  managed  from  birth 
to  perform  hard  works,  if  I  cease  to  do  this  I  feel  un- 
wholesome. 

Paul  Standelhof. 

Dear  mother,  this  your  kind  question  you  send  to  us 
your  children  in  Togoland  pleased  me  very  well  and  beg 
your  honour  to  do  this  every  year  that  may  try  to 
answer  it  much  better  than  this  year.  Please,  I  was 
a  German  scholar  before  and  attended  German  fourth 
class.  Respectfully  lady,  in  this  world  I  wish  to  do 
nothing  else  as  Farming.  When  we  all  become  clerk, 
without  farmers  we  could  not  eat.  My  eyes  was  hope 
you  answer. 

Martin  Almeida. 

I  think  the  Teacher  work  is  the  best.  One  who  can 
guide  the  minds  of  boys  and  improve  the  morals  is  he 
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not  the  proper  and  best  worker  in  the  world  ?  After 
that  I  will  be  great  chief  in  Heaven.  I  salute  you 
very  much. 

Bernard  Ashagbo  Gabitey. 

CARPENTER.  Where  carpenters  are,  there  I  love  to 
sit.  I  told  it  to  my  Parents  and  they  said :  "  It  is 
good/' 

Ambrosuis  Foli. 

When  I  ceased  to  do  hard  work  only  one  week  I 
seemed  to  be  ill.  So  I  have  thought  that  Blacksmith 
is  good  for  me.  I  know  that  my  Parents  shall  become 
weak  afterwards,  therefore  I  must  keep  them  from 
hunger,  I  must  give  them  cloth  to  wear.  It  is  also  my 
work  to  look  over  them  when  they  are  sick,  and  I  know 
all  this  cost  money. 

Emmanuel  D.  Agivor. 

I  am  giving  me  pains  to  advance  so  that  if  I  finish 
my  English  lessons  I  may  become  a  good  Blacksmith, 
so  that  I  may  depend  upon  nobody  than  myself. 

Anton  Kofi  Agbolosoo. 

GOLDSMITH.  The  thing  which  leads  me  to  learn  it 
is,  one  of  my  Cousin  knows  it,  and  moreover  he  works 
fairly  and  makes  fine  profit. 

Edmund  Peter  Tazamesu. 

BLACKSMITH,  because  my  brother  is  a  blacksmith, 
and  when  I  have  learnt  by  him  I  will  not  (have  to)  pay 
him. 

Andreas  K.  Patutu  Seddoli. 
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I  wish  to  be  a  Clerk,  first  when  my  school-time  is  over, 
I  shall  go  and  learn  some  hand-work  like  the  Shoe- 
maker's work.  Why  ?  Oh  dear  respectfully  mother, 
you  know  that  every  man  is  liable  to  err.  If  the  time 
come  for  me  also  to  make  mistake  against  my  master, 
and  about  that  he  send  me  off  from  his  office,  then  I 
can  go  and  do  my  Shoemaker's  work. 

Damian  D' Almeida. 

It  is  my  favourite  desire  to  be  an  Engineer.  My  real 
think  of  being  this  worker  is,  I  once  go  to  Lome  and  see 
a  machine  moving  on  itself.  When  I  asked  of  the  name 
a  man  with  a  dirty  cloth  answered  it  is  called  Eailway. 
Then  I  asked  him  who  make  it  run  so  quick  so  that 
if  somebody  run  after  it  would  not  reach  it.  He  said, 
it  is  done  by  Engineer. 

Philip  Kosi  Patnok  Seddoh. 

TRAIN  GUARD  or  TICKET  SELLER,  because  I  like  to 
travel  from  town  to  town. 

Anthony  Adjete. 

FARMER.  Why  for  ?  Because  Gold  Coast  men  who 
became  farmers  in  early  times  are  the  most  well-to-do 
people  nowadays. 

Venantius  K.  Agboli. 

A  DRIVER.  I  wish  to  be  an  Engineer  to  put  everything 
which  is  made  up  of  iron  in  good  order. 

Hermann  J.  Siafah. 

A  TAILOR.  Before  I  begin  to  learn  tailor  work  my 
father  must  lead  me  to  the  work-master.  I  must  live 
there  till  I  get  free.  When  I  get  free  I  shall  be  very 
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glad.    And  when  I  buy  the  machine  I  shall  set  to  work. 
I  shall  build  a  house  for  my  machine. 

Jack  K.  Mensah. 

BLACKSMITH.  To  repair  motor  car,  bicycles,  and 
ships. 

Ernest  D.  Adorsoo. 

A  TAILOR,  because  my  father  is  a  Tailor.  I  cannot 
leave  the  work  of  my  father  therefore.  He  feeds  me 
from  my  childhood  and  till  now. 

August  J.  Afenjo. 

A  POST  OFFICE  CLERK.  It  is  good  for  us  to  work 
because  if  I  do  not  work  I  cannot  eat. 

Emmanuel  Eklu  Gliybeh. 

RAILWAY  STATION  TICKET  DELIVERER.  Because  I 
am  a  poor  boy  and  of  father  and  mother  too.  Therefore 
when  I  make  this  work  I  can  help  them. 

Ignatius  Anaglih. 

The  clerks  say  Farming  is  not  good  but  I  shall  be 
fit  to  feed  them  all  when  I  am  a  proper  Farmer. 

Anton  K.  Anipale. 

I  wish  tobe  on  staff  of  Messrs.  Millers  Brothers  Limited. 
Because  it  is  good.  I  will  make  work  fine,  at  last  I  will 
try  to  be  a  gentleman.  If  I  want  to  be  a  gentleman, 
I  must  try  to  set  up  a  store  for  myself  or  get  a  big  farm. 

Christopher  V.  Y.  Easmon. 

I  want  to  be  an  office  Clerk,  to  make  everything  good 
and  proper ;  all  the  things  good  and  clean.  Because 
I  like  fine  things.  I  was  in  German  school  standard  three, 
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and  now  we  have  become  English  Practical  Reader 
No.  I. 

Emmanuel  Koku. 


CATHOLIC  MISSION,   ELMINA 

Being  impossible  for  any  person  to  have  a  Farm 
without  means  I  am  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  first 
in  some  employment  just  to  make  a  little  saving  that 
will  serve  as  a  capital.  The  employment  I  shall  enter 
will  be  a  Government  work,  as  a  Telegraphist  or  Customs 
Clerk.  I  shall  try  not  to  cost  my  Parents  another 
shilling  after  I  have  got  a  good  situation,  but  to  per- 
severe and  even  help  them  with  the  least  I  shall  earn. 

Paulius  L.  Pels. 

A  CARPENTER.  If  I  do  my  best  I  shall  be  a  clever 
workman  each  year  and  that  will  be  a  greatest  delight 
besides  making  one  fit  for  a  good  situation. 

Jos.  P.  Condua. 

A  SOLDIER.  By  reason  of  my  physical  constitution 
and  the  daring  spirit  that  reigns  in  me,  I  find  that  the 
military  life  is  more  suitable  for  me. 

Alfred  Jones. 

A  MECHANIC.  I  shall  apply  as  a  learner  to  the  Accra 
Technical  School.  The  simple  reason  why  I  prefer 
trade  to  clerical  business  is  that  clerks  often  meet  the 
misfortune  of  being  dismissed  by  their  employers. 
When  they  undergo  such  a  misfortune  it  is  indeed  a 
great  pity  for  these  poor  clerks.  Had  they  learnt  any 
trade  their  dismissal  from  business  would  not  occasion 
them  any  serious  grief.  Being  also  a  thrifty  fellow  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  up  every  saving  so  that  I 

17 
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might  be  able  to  undertake  a  large  business  in  the  trade 
I  have  chosen. 

Joseph  K.  Hackman. 

In  the  year  1913  I  had  the  ill-luck  of  getting  the 
hydroph-thalnua.  I  applied  to  a  doctor,  he  examined 
the  eye  and  put  some  medicine  on  it  which  pained  me 
much  and  I  began  to  weep.  Seeing  this  the  doctor 
being  a  kind-hearted  man,  gave  me  some  sweet  choco- 
lates. Receiving  this  I  went  joyfully  home.  On  .the 
following  day  I  went  again ;  he  asked  me  whether  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  a  doctor.  He  described  to  me  the 
whole  trade  and  its  uses.  At  intervals  I  used  to  shout 
out.  Then  I  shall  be  a  doctor  anyhow,  especially  as  he 
said  a  doctor  is  almost  the  most  healthy  man,  and  that 
he  will  be  surely  blessed  by  God  for  his  kindness. 

Silvanus  E.  Olympic  (Lome). 

CATHOLIC   MISSION,   ANAMABOE 

GARDENING.  I  feel  I  am  too  wise  to  choose  this  j  ob. 
I  must  go  to  Assuantsi  Station  for  Agricultural  training. 
After  I  have  passed  examination  I  have  to  come  and 
help  my  father,  who  takes  the  native  style,  and  to  induce 
him  to  take  up  the  European  style  of  gardening  which 
is  the  best  method,  I  think. 

Albert  Johnson  (Anamaboe.) 

A  FISHERMAN.  It  is  my  father's  work.  I  have  been 
fishing  with  my  father  before  coming  to  school  so  I 
prefer  to  do  it ;  the  reason  why  is  all  my  brothers  are 
farmers,  so  they  may  help  me  with  food  and  I  may 
help  them  with  fish. 

John  E.  Ackom  (Anamaboe). 

TAILORING.    Without  it  no  one  could  have  put  on 
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clothes,  I  will  always  work,  no  one  will  sack  me  away 
as  the  clerks  who  follow  only  their  pens  in  mercantile 
business.  It  is  the  work  of  my  father ;  I  do  not  like 
it  to  go  down  when  my  father  is  dead. 

Samuel  Acquah  (Anamaboe). 

My  uncle  under  whom  I  am,  has  made  me  comprehend 
the  value  of  Farming.  Now  I  do  buy  my  books  with 
the  profit  which  comes  from  the  farm.  But  no  one 
knows  what  is  coming.  If  any  trouble  happened  on 
you,  you  can  easily  secure  yourself  with  the  products 
of  your  farm. 

Joseph  Ampah  (Anamaboe). 

A  PASTOR.  I  will  be  very  useful  and  helpful  to  those 
afflicated  both  in  body  and  soul. 

Jacob  Taylor  (Anamaboe). 

CATHOLIC  MISSION 

As  you  already  know  a  boy  ought  to  obey  his  father. 
My  father  told  me  I  must  learn  the  work  he  did  before 
he  died,  because  he  wanted  me  to  be  in  place  of  him. 
So  by  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  be  a  Carpenter  the  time 
I  will  pass  my  7th  Standard.  But  as  I  am  a  small 
Boy  I  can't  do  any  work  with  my  own  will,  so  I  do  what 
my  uncle  tells  me  as  I  know  that  disobedience  is  very 
bad.  I  do  not  like  to  go  and  loan  money  from  anybody, 
I  like  to  work  on  my  Carpenter's  bench  quietly.  And 
if  I  get  money  I  will  give  some  to  poor  people  to  chop. 
Well,  if  I  have  no  money  to  support  myself  I  will  ask 
God  to  give  me  some. 

J.  P.  Flange  (Sekondi). 

If  I  became  a  Farmer,  my  being  a  scholar  will  never 
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wash  away,  even  Kings  and  every  person  of  high  or  low 
rank  will  respectfully  fall  on  me  for  their  living. 

Thomas  Mends  (Anamaboe). 

FARMERS.  If  farmers  are  the  people  who  produce 
corn  for  the  preparation  of  bread,  then  farmers  are 
persons  of  note  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  slighted. 
They  are  the  life-giving  people. 

Jacob  B.  Essel  (Anamaboe). 

LAWYER.  To  plead  for  my  family  when  they  are 
right,  and  for  my  country  fellows  when  they  are  in 
danger. 

Carlos  Amoun  (QuittaJi). 

Without  Farmer  we  cannot  live.  And  moreover,  to 
tell  you  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony 
is,  every  boy  poor  or  rich  are  all  trying  to  know  book. 
Although  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  book, 
but  when  they  have  finished  their  education  they  simply 
roam  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  copying 
clerk.  By  and  bye  there  will  be  famine  in  the  Gold 
Coast  if  this  habit  of  trying  to  be  clerk  to  dress  in 
clothes  and  boots  of  silver  and  to  put  on  high  collars 
increases  on.  People  all  over  Europe  educated  them- 
selves in  any  kind  of  Colleges  but  makes  themselves 
farmers.  For  example  there  is  war  going  on  all  over 
in  Europe,  and  without  farmers  the  soldiers  cannot 
fight  the  enemies.  The  rice  on  which  the  soldiers  live 
comes  from  the  farmers ;  so  in  thinking  of  all  these 
things  makes  me  to  become  a  farmer. 

Joseph  C.  Tay  (Quittah). 

By  Blacksmith  I  will  became  a  strong  man  than  to 
sit  down  as  copying  clerk.  I  will  help  the  English 
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people  by  making  them  guns  to  go  and  fight  the  enemies 
and  by  repairing  my  friend's  bicycles,  motors  and 
Lorries. 

Philemon  Anthony  (Quittah). 

Farmers,  Clerks,  and  all  other  people  cannot  live  well 
to  enjoy  their  work  if  there  is  no  peace  or  no  one  to 
defend  them  from  danger.  I  like  to  be  Soldier  for  the 
British  and  no  one  else  because  they  fight  for  right 
and  liberty. 

John  J.  Amorin  (Quittah). 

FARMER.  Because  I  only  plough,  and  sow  my 
plantain,  pepper,  occroe,  sugar-cane,  garden-eggs  and 
yam. 

John  Cobbina  (Half  Assinie). 

A  SOLDIER.  I  prefer  this  work  better  than  any  other 
work  in  the  world,  as  I  like  to  be  counted  one  of  the  past 
people  who  have  died  only  to  save  their  country. 

Francis  Mannor  (Half  Assinie). 

BLACKSMITH.  Not  a  single  day  will  pass  without 
being  in  sight  of  a  coin.  Even  if  he  is  working  for  Firms 
he  has  an  ample  time  after  his  working  hours  to  make 
some  things  which  will  help  him  in  obtaining  few  pence. 
I  am  not  wishing  to  become  a  rich  man  but  only  in 
the  medium  between  rich  and  poor.  You  are  well  oft 
than  who  ask  loans  for  his  living,  wandering  about 
with  face  lean  and  poor  family/' 

Joseph  Arthur  (Half  Assinie). 

A  fisherman  never  renders  lot  of  expenses  on  behalf 
of  his  implements.  He  gets  his  canoe,  four  or  five 
different  kinds  of  nets  according  to  the  season  of  sea 
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and  then  his  partners.  With  these  he  can  work  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  if  no  accident  chanced  on 
his  way.  He  will  be  able  to  pay  his  expenses  in  a  single 
day  if  he  is  blessed.  Fishery  is  a  work  that  demands 
skill  and  courage.  Sometimes  a  storm  breaks  out,  a 
canoe  capsides  and  the  people  have  to  swim  before 
they  can  reach  the  canoe ;  and  if  you  are  not  an  expert 
swimmer,  then  you  are  only  to  breathe  in  the  deep. 
To  put  this  aside,  the  harvest  of  the  sea  is  a  free  gift 
which  is  always  waiting  the  fishermen  to  reap.  You 
are  not  to  buy  it  but  your  skill  is  wanted  to  push  on 
sometimes  through  the  long  cold  and  stormy  night. 
Now  to  deserve  a  thing  is  to  risk  all  your  life  for  it. 
Therefore  I  don't  mind  the  perils,  whatever  but  to  be 
a  fisherman  in  the  world  when  I  am  a  man  only  for 
helps  it  gives  to  the  fishermen  at  every  times. 

Francis  Samuel  Quantson  (Half  Assinie). 

LAWYER.  Because  a  Lawyer  is  a  free  man.  He  is 
not  under  anyone  else  but  himself.  Therefore  there 
is  no  one  who  can  take  him  away  from  his  liberty,  all 
his  duties  may  be  done  by  following  the  law,  of  all  other 
works  some  accidents  go  along  with  them ;  such  as  a 
Carpenter  falling  from  a  roof,  fisherman  lost  in  the  sea, 
miner  buried  alive  in  the  earth.  At  times  he  will  have 
no  case  to  plead  in  the  Court,  but  he  will  get  people 
who  wants  him  to  draw  them  deed  or  document  thus 
will  be  obtain  also  a  living. 

A.  M.  Richmond. 

A  FISHING  WORK.  If  I  go  into  the  sea  and  I  get  fish, 
I  take  them  to  market  and  sell.  If  they  buy  them  the 
money  that  I  will  get  I  take  some  to  buy  my  thread 
for  mending  net.  If  my  canoe  is  not  good  I  take  some 
of  the  money  to  pay  for  Carpenter  to  come  and  put  it 
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in  order,  if  still  leaking  I  try  to  earn  some  few  money 
to  add  to  buy  new  one. 

Thomas  B.  Amoo. 

For  this  reason  I  like  to  be  a  Farmer.  He  never 
spends  his  money  for  food  except  fish  and  cloth. 

Joseph  C.  Anthony. 

A  BLACKSMITH.  It  is  a  great  exercise  to  myself ; 
better  than  to  be  a  clerk  in  an  office,  only  holding  a  light 
pen  in  his  hand,  without  moving  his  limbs  to  any  place. 
At  times  he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  business  ;  at  his 
dismissal  he  will  be  kicked  with  boots  and  that  very 
disgraceful.  He  then  finds  nowhere  to  put  up  his  head, 
only  sufferings,  by  sending  his  applications  to  other 
firms. 

P.  E.  A.  Codjoe. 

GOVERNMENT   SCHOOL,   LOME,   TOGO 
EX-BREMEN,  NOW  BRITISH 

Now  I  am  only  in  Standard  II  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  English  education.  So  this  question 
seemed  to  be  very  hard.  But  it  is  not  hard  at  all.  It 
depends  on  much  thinking.  I  wish  to  be  a  Farmer.  I 
will  plant  Coconut,  Cocoa,  and  Corn. 

Qwashie  Sadie. 

After  having  passed  7th  Standard  I  will  learn 
Goldsmithy  under  one  of  my  relatives.  I  beg  that  I  am 
not  going  to  learn  this  handicraft  only  to  become 
wealthy  but  as  to  worship  the  Almighty  God  and  to 
teach  other  boys.  Goldsmithy  for  instance  is  a  work 
which  requires  much  study  and  intelligence,  therefore 
I  suppose  that  an  educated  person  is  fit  to  do  it.  This 
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is  my  whole  intention  about  the  work  I  like  to  do  during 
my  manhood.  But  yet  I  do  not  know  what  work  my 
parents'  are  thinking  of  I  must  do  after  leaving  school. 

Ludwig  Ananivi. 

I  wish  to  be  a  Barrister-at-law,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
speak  for  these  people  who  are  innocent  in  any  case, 
but  other  people  will  put  them  innocently  in  trouble, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  defend  them  and  give  them  their 
right  according  to  justice.  And  that  I  may  be  also 
able  to  speak  for  my  whole  country  when  it  falls  into 
any  trouble. 

John  Moevy. 

When  I  am  a  man  I  will  try  my  best  to  be  a  Pastor, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  work 
the  Almighty  God  has  prepared  me  to  do. 

Egbert  Wilson. 

To  be  a  Soldier  is  very  good,  because  if  we  had  not 
been  protected  by  the  English  soldiers  we  should  be 
scattered  by  the  Germans  during  this  war.  And  I  am 
very  glad  that  we  people  in  this  Togoland  are  under 
English  rule  now. 

Cyrillus  Wallace. 

It  is  my  willing  to  do  a  Clerical  work  under  the 
Government  when  I  am  a  man.  I  would  save  much 
money  to  attend  my  poorest  relatives.  May  God  help 
me  to  become  one  who  will  be  under  the  British  flag 
for  ever. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Samuel  Prince. 

BLACKSMITH.    So  that  I  may  bring  great  works  to 
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Africa  ;  I  wish  to  know  how  to  build  war-ships  and 
guns  ;  the  Africans  are  so  poor  that  we  cannot  make 
any  of  these  weapons.  So  I  will  be  a  blacksmith  to 
help  the  English  when  war  breaks  out  again,  because 
in  this  terrible  war  I  find  that  we  Africans  are  not  able 
to  help  the  English  and  fight  for  them,  and  we  are  all 
praying  that  the  war  may  not  last  long. 

Franz  Agbozo. 

A  FARMER.  After  passing  7th  Standard  I  will 
learn  farming  and  rear  animals  up.  I  shall  plant  maize, 
rice,  cocoa,  coconut  and  many  other  things. 

Robert  Wilson. 

I  don't  know  what  work  my  parent  will  tell  me  to 
do.  I  myself  the  work  I  like  to  do  is  to  be  a  Farmer. 
I  will  plant  corn,  groundnut,  coconut,  palm  trees  and 
make  copra.  I  will  get  life-stock  from  cow  milk.  I 
am  very  sorry  Africans  do  not  use  milk  and  butter. 
Small  children  like  to  drink  milk  and  those  who  are  sick. 

Dominions  Ayivie. 

TEACHER  in  Government  School.  I  have  the  honour 
to  say  that  a  man  who  is  not  rich  but  has  been  very 
well  educated  is  more  to  be  respected  than  one  having 
money  without  education. 

Hector  Aquereburu. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  POLICE,  so  that  they  may  guard 
my  country  well,  not  only  that  the  thieves  use  to  1 
break  the  shops  and  rob  the  things  which  are  in  the 
shops  away.  I  Emmanuel  Aquereburu,  am  thinking 
you  will  be  very  glad  to  read  this. 

Emmanuel  Aquereburu. 

1  Editor^a  Note. — "  Use  to."  Means  he  "  does  "  or  they  ;<  do  "  so 
and  so. 
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GOVERNMENT  CLERK.  Because  I  see  how  Govern- 
ment Department  works  are  going  on  well  by  means  of 
freedom  and  good  pay  in  the  British  Empire,  then  I 
shall  go  on  well  in  the  world. 

Harry  Nyatepe. 

A  SOLDIER.  Many  of  my  countrymen  became  soldiers 
with  the  English  since  they  came  and  occupied  my 
country,  and  they  are  now  doing  well.  I  notice  that 
soldiers  are  a  great  blessing  both  to  England  and  Togo. 
I  will  be  able  to  drive  away  the  foes  who  will  come  and 
trouble  my  land. 

Franz  Amuzu. 

A  TAILOR,  so  that  I  may  make  my  own  suits,  because 
about  eight  months  ago  I  gave  six  yards  white  drill 
to  a  tailor  to  make  me  a  suit  but  up  to  now  he  has 
not  made  it.  And  if  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  made 
it  or  not,  he  use  to  deceive  me,  and  say  "  Come  next 
week  and  get  it."  This  makes  me  think  it  better  to  be 
a  tailor.  If  I  am  an  industrious  workman  I  may 
support  my  poor  relatives. 

Emmanuel  D' Almeida. 


GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL,  KUMAS1 

A  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINES.  Every  family  needs  a 
Common  Medical  adviser. 

Ernest  Prempeh. 

A  SOLDIER,  because  to  be  a  soldier  is  far  more  better 
than  a  clerk.  God  save  the  King.  Three  cheers  for 
the  British  Empire.  Hip  hip  hip,  hurrah. 

Charles  W.  Ross. 
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A  SOLDIER.  I  wish  to  honour  my  King  and  my 
country.  I  don't  want  my  country  to  fall  into  a  dis- 
grace. If  I  were  the  King  I  will  force  every  man  to  be 
a  soldier  for  a  time  being  before  he  is  allowed  to  do 
any  work  he  likes.  So  that  in  time  of  war  we  need  no 
recruits  for  training,  but  one  swiftly  takes  his  gun  and 
fight  bravely.  Once  met  our  soldiers  patroling,  so  I 
get  down  from  the  bike  and  saluted  an  officer ;  all  at 
once  he  asked  me  that  "  Do  you  like  to  be  a  soldier  \  " 
And  I  replied,  "  Yes,  Sir  " ;  he  laughed  and  went  on 
his  way.  When  I  read  about  brave  men  in  fact  I 
becomes  mad.  Oh  dear  madam,  Britons  will  never 
never  be  slaves.  Are  we  down  hearted  ?  No.  God 
save  the  King. 

Felix  Emmanuel  Obeng. 

A  TEACHER.  He  teaches  the  lessons  of  the  school 
curriculum,  and  it  is  necessary  to  learn  many  native 
languages  so  that  he  can  teach  apart  from  his  country 
boys  the  boys  of  other  countries.  Booker  Washington 
after  been  set  free  from  slavery  tried  under  many 
hardships  to  learn,  and  owing  to  his  abilities,  mastered 
the  English  language  and  became  a  teacher. 

William  Taylor. 

My  true  reason  for  being  a  School- Teacher  is  that  you 
receive  grants  every  year.  Before  one  becomes  a 
Government  or  Mission  school  teacher  in  the  Gold  Coast 
he  has  to  pass  the  7th  Standard.  Then  he  has  to 
attend  gratis,  the  Government  Training  College  at  Accra. 

Emmanuel  P.  Adjaye. 

I  like  Mechanical  Engineering.  I  would  earn  plenty 
of  money  and  keep  it  in  the  Savings  Bank.  Our  mother 
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country  are  asking  for  loan  of  money  I  would  give  any 
amount  she  wanted  to  help  her  against  the  enemy. 

Joseph  Micah. 

SHORTHAND  TYPIST.  It  will  help  me  to  save  my  time, 
it  goes  out  from  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman. 

Jos.  Edmund  Lawson. 

FARMER.  I  once  visited  a  man  at  Axim  who  was 
doing  this  work,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  his 
domestic  animals.  He  started  at  forty  pounds  and 
after  a  year  he  had  gained  eighty  pounds  ;  he  caught 
one  nice  chicken  and  made  it  present  to  me.  I  have 
consulted  many  friends  of  mine  about  this  work  and 
all  have  agreed  to  take  part  in  it. 

Sam.  Prempeh. 

TEACHING,  to  inform  the  people  to  send  their  children 
to  school  and  teach  them  to  become  literates. 

Paul  Amoah. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL,  TAMALE,  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES 

A  TEACHER.  Now  when  teachers  are  supplied  to 
every  part  of  the  British  Empire,  boys  are  speaking  the 
English  language  like  English  boys.  A  teacher  will 
teach  his  boys  to  write,  read,  and  work  sums  ;  drill, 
take  exercise,  play  cricket  and  footballs,  and  on  Sundays 
teach  them  praising  songs  for  Church,  something  about 
God,  to  be  very  clever,  and  after  his  schooldays  you 
will  see  him  with  a  high  collar,  and  nice  boot,  fine  dresses 
and  a  hat,  marching  along  the  streets  and  people  will 
lightly  say  he  is  a  clever  scholar. 

However  small  my  payment  be,  the  teaching  will  I 
not  forsake. 

William  Henkel, 
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A  SANITARY  INSPECTOR.  I  will  go  round  and  in- 
spectings  the  town  when  getting  dirty,  so  that  the 
men  and  children  in  the  town  may  free  from  many 
diseases. 

Samuel  Sandow. 

A'  MINISTER.  Because  I  wish  to  know  something 
about  God,  and  will  be  always  tame  with  my  neighbours. 
If  all  these  works  are  properly  done  by  me  to  the  wish 
of  God,  I  can  easily  get  the  way  into  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Almighty  God. 

David  Cod  joe. 

A  VOLUNTEER.  To  defend  my  country  when  enemies 
happen  to  crush  us.  We  natives  of  Dagombah  will 
never  give  up  until  the  Germans  are  beat.  The  Britisher 
who  is  a  man,  woman  or  boy  is  ready  to  face  any  danger. 
I  will  be  under  the  Britons  because  there  are  no  slaves 
under  the  British  rule.  Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 
God  will  help  Lady  Clifford  and  Clifford  the  Governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast  to  win  the  Battle.  We  will  fight  to 
the  last.  God  save  the  King. 

Emmanuel  Yalcubu. 

A  CONSTABLE.  How  proud  I  will  be  to  dress  myself 
with  my  knapsack  and  gun  also  with  my  red  cap,  to 
show  my  military  medals  to  my  friends  who  are  coward 
and  fear  to  go  to  war.  I  wish  I  am  a  man  now  to  go  to 
the  Great  German  war  in  East  Africa.  I  want  a  good 
name  connecting  with  bravest  courage  and  strong- 
daring.  To  go  out  on  guards  to  arrest  people  who  break 
through  houses  and  take  away  personal  properties.  A 
constable  in  Northern  Territories  has  plenty  of  horses ; 
besides  during  this  year  in  Tamale  women  have  more 
love  to  the  constable  than  to  anyone.  Oh !  when  shall 
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I  become  a  man   and  be  a  constable  and  marry  one 
of  these  beautiful  women  ? 

Oakley  A.  Mahomet. 

THREE  THINGS.    Chiefship,  Trading  and  Soldiership. 

1.  Trading.  About  15  years  ago  all  over  the  wide 
world  knows  nothing  about  finding  money  except 
whitemen.  And  now  the  whitemen  open  our  eyes  well 
to  think  and  do  something  better  then  before.  2. 
Soldiers.  My  reason  is  this.  When  there  is  a  little 
village  near  a  big  village  and  lions  use  to  go  and  attack 
small  village,  and  the  big  villagers  say  :  that  not  we, 
they  must  remember  when  lions  finish  small  village 
they  surely  come  to  big  town.  And  if  the  Germans 
should  succeed  with  English,  then  must  surely  perish  us. 
3.  Chiefship.  It  is  written  that  what  chop  a  boy 
should  meet  in  his  father's  house  he  should  chop  or  eat. 
And  the  chop  of  my  father  is  chiefship.  In  ancient 
times  when  we  chief  happen  to  rule  high  places  is  to  go 
warring ;  and  if  not  warring,  not  a  chief  at  all. 

G.  H.  Abudrilai. 

FARMING.  There  would  not  be  any  necessity  of 
buying  foods.  The  little  pennies  of  mine  can  only  go 
to  the  merchants  for  cloth,  and  not  for  food,  I  can  gain 
by  selling  cocoa,  corns,  bananas,  ground  nuts,  coconuts, 
sugar  canes,  mangoes,  yams,  ground  beans,  etc.  Be- 
sides I  will  always  be  happy,  singing  with  it. 

G.  W.  Derimani. 

TEACHER.    Our  Lord  came  down  as  a  Teacher. 

J.  Charles  Baden,  Jnr. 

SANITARY  INSPECTOR.  To  leave  everything  carefully 
and  after  passing  my  examination  commence  help  the 
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poor  people  from  the  great  sickness  that  frequently 
killed  them,  unknown  where  the  death  came  from. 

J.  B.  Tettey. 

TEACHER.  The  best  of  all  business.  I  can  testify 
that  no  teacher  has  ever  been  poisoned  by  any  man  or 
boy.  Because  if  a  boy  was  trying  to  poison  teacher, 
he  will  be  like  the  young  crow  who  was  trying  to  fly 
without  wings.  If  a  teacher  died,  he  is  not  poisoned, 
but  natural  death.  Without  a  teacher  boys  and  girls 
will  be  practically  useless.  A  girl  will  never  know  how 
to  cook  and  to  weave.  Schoolboy  should  fear  his 
teacher  as  he  fear  his  father  and  mother.  If  his  teacher 
happened  to  curse  him  it  will  affect  him.  There  is 
teachers  all  over  the  globe. 

James  W.  Sandow. 

A  FARMER.  But  we  must  all  be  proud  of  our  Regiment 
and  Constabulary  because  when  something  happens 
they  will  face  it. 

G.  W.  Mahama. 

A  FARMER.  I  will  eat  all  kinds  of  food,  and  they 
must  buy  it,  because  they  can't  live  without  food.  { . 

Iddi  Kasuri. 

A  SHOEMAKER.  The  Northern  Territories  shoemaker 
knows  that  English  is  something  and  they  would  likely 
send  their  boots  to  me. 

ZaJcari  Dagomale. 

TAILOR.  I  will  sit  on  the  back  of  machine  and  shake 
my  foot  all  the  time  for  sewing  cloth.  Without  sewing 
I  will  never  get  money  to  buy  food  and  cloths  for  my 
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wife  and  children.    I  will  not  sew  nasty  cloth  for  you 
to  wear.     But  years  must  pass  before  that  time  comes. 

Allassani  Dagomba. 

SANITARY  INSPECTOR.  I  will  know  some  about 
Hygiene  and  save  people  from  danger.  They  will  know 
that  dirty  kills  people.  I  will  roam  about  from  place 
to  place  and  let  them  plough  the  back  of  their  houses, 
and  clean  their  bathing  places,  I  will  go  to  the  horses 
stable,  and  if  I  see  any  bad  sickness  I  will  run  to  Hospital 
and  tell  Doctor  to  come  and  get  rid  of  it.  I  will  go  to 
Hospital  and  mixed  medicine,  and  kill  some  diseases 
as  Doctors  use  to  do.  Quite  certain  I  shall  succeed. 

Theophilus  K.  Esson. 

A  TEACHER.  I  may  do  good  to  others  by  teaching 
them  sense  to  get  their  daily  bread  in  this  world.  So 
everybody  may  try  to  be  an  education  fellow. 

James  M.  Nahyi. 

SANITARY  INSPECTOR.  Some  years  ago  my  country 
people  used  to  suffering  for  guinea  worm  every  year, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it  until  they  all  removen 
from  that  place,  so  I  become  to  know  it  was  all  due 
from  the  well  which  we  were  drinking,  according  to  the 
little  knowledge  which  I  have  picked  out  from  the 
elementary  Hygiene. 

John  Edward  Mensah. 

A  FARMER.  It  is  better  while  the  present  war  is 
going  on.  Why  should  so  many  lives  be  lost,  all  these 
for  the  sake  of  our  lives  ?  And  you  know  that  life 
cannot  be  without  food  for  a  few  days.  Now  I  have 
ended,  and  you  know  what  part  I  intend  to  bear. 

Jacob  Seidu  Bagonja. 


A  WEST  AFRICAN  BOY  SCOUT. 
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GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL,  NSUAEM 

Instead  of  somebody  coming  here  to  learn  carpentery 
and  to  get  money  to  prosper  his  country,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  learn  carpentery,  and  the  money  may  help  my 
country  to  go  on  well. 

George  Amponfi . 

I  will  be  a  Soldier  of  the  King.  I  have  heard  of  the 
greatness  of  our  Empire.  I  have  heard  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, Greeks,  and  Romans  at  the  height  of  their 
glory  allow  themselves  to  fall  down  and  where  are  they 
to-day  ?  So  may  it  be  with  us  unless  we  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  past,  and  avoid  the  evils  which  resulted  in  the 
ruin  of  these  ancient  empires.  'We  must  know  the 
serious  duties  as  well  as  the  glorious  Rights  which 
belong  to  us  as  British  subjects.  Mine  object  is  to  fight 
voluntarily  in  defence  of  my  King  and  country  and  to 
keep  the  watchword  of  Duty,  responsibility  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  after  travelling  days  on  earth  are  over 
my  name  will  never  be  obliterated  from  mouths  of 
children. 

J.  S.  Ntim. 

I  could  not  have  written  such  a  boyish  letter  before 
Your  Excellency  but  duty  to  the  best  of  parents  has 
compelled  me  to  do  so.  Whilst  the  gay  unthinking 
part  of  youth  are  devoting  their  time  to  fashionable 
pleasures,  how  happy  shall  I  be  to  hear  that  my  wages 
has  now  been  raised.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  best 
and  hardest  works  for  those  who  are  willing  to  do. 

Samuel  Aqyei. 

I  seem  ashamed  to  say  for  my  friends  always  laugh 
18 
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at  me  when  I  say  I  shall  be  a  Policemen.  My  father 
by  work  is  a  Police  Superintendent,  and  when  I  was 
staying  with  him  I  noticed  and  studied  him  and  found 
that  he  has  a  good  commanding  spirit,  every  one  respects 
and  honours  him,  and  he  has  money  to  buy  food  and 
cloths  for  me,  my  mother  and  my  sisters. 

Joseph  Yeboa  (13  years). 

Please,  I  love  to  be  a  teacher,  for  have  known  the 
goodness  of  education.  In  olden  times  our  ancestors 
used  to  kill  persons.  Why  ?  Because  in  those  days 
there  was  no  educated  man  in  our  land  and  so  cruelty 
ruled.  Would  the  teachers  come?  Nay,  he  dread  at 
going  away  from  the  coast  for  fear  of  being  killed. 
These  horrors  were  caused  because  our  ancestors  had 
not  seen  the  goodness  of  learning.  And  so,  now  there 
is  a  school  full  of  boys  because  Europeans  had  en- 
lightened my  land.  Now  I  love  my  land  to  have  a 
teacher  from  her  own  sons ;  for  when  the  teachers  go 
back  to  their  homes,  I  may  take  their  place. 

Benjamin  Boihey. 

TEACHER.  I  do  not  mind  the  heavy  salaries  given 
to  the  other  workmen.  I  am  always  thinking  only 
how  my  people  will  get  on  in  the  world. 

John  Asare. 

AGRICULTURE.  A  good  many  clerks  do  not  like  to 
work  in  the  Agricultural  Department  on  the  account  of 
indecent  dresses  they  have  to  put  on  when  attending 
Manual  labour.  But  with  me  I  shall  not  mind  what 
they  say  of  the  unscrupulous  dresses  and  three  or  four 
years  stay  as  a  learner,  as  all  my  families  are  farmers. 

Samuel  B.  Duodu. 
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GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL,  JUASO 

As  I  belong  to  a  humble  family,  I  cannot  pay  for  a 
higher  profession  than  shoemaking,  because  I  should 
become  an  old  man  sometime,  so  I  must  teach  any  one 
who  will  like  to  know  my  work :  I  know  that  by  all 
means  I  will  be  one  of  the  Mends  of  white  men,  especially 
all  of  the  clerks  in  and  out  will  come  to  me  for  shoes. 
Again  I  shall  do  it  properly,  and  my  work  shall  be 
permanent,  even  perhaps  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

0 forth  Kwame. 

I  will  be  a  blacksmith,  so  that  I  will  be  a  gentleman, 
among  my  mates.  And  I  will  get  plenty  of  money  and 
self-decoration,  and  if  I  see  a  poor  man  in  the  corner 
of  a  street  I  will  give  him  a  cloth,  or  a  few  pennies  to 
buy  something  he  likes. 

Sapong  Justinian  Willing. 

A  TEACHER.  Because  I  shall  get  plenty  money, 
and  I  can  send  some  to  my  parents,  because  my  parents 
are  my  supporters.  When  I  attend  school  they  spend 
plenty  money  on  me.  Therefore  it  is  better  for  me  to 
return  the  same  kindness  to  them. 

Ossei  Edward  Maxwell. 


ROYAL   SCHOOL,   ACCRA 

I  can't  tell  what  work  I  will  do  myself.  But  my 
parents  will  ask  me  or  show  me  what  I  ought  to  do, 
and  then  if  I  do  not  like  that  work,  I  will  say  I  should 
like  to  be  a  mason;  because  without  masons  no  one 
could  have  these  beautiful  houses. 

John  Albert  Aftul. 
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A  TEACHER.  For  example  if  a  Teacher  or  a  learned 
man  enters  the  Police  Barracks  here,  that  man  surely 
proves  better  by  speedy  promotions  in  about  two  or 
three  months,  whereas  an  unlearned  man  keeps  there 
about  two  or  three  years  before  completing  his  recruits. 

Ebenezer  K.  Opong. 

I  am  a  small  boy  ;  my  future  business  will  be  carried 
by  my  parents,  but  as  for  myself  my  favourite  work  is 
Farmer.  Because  if  you  are  a  farmer  you  can  get 
everything  freely,  a  poor  farmer  without  money  can 
simply  go  to  his  farm  for  food,  but  a  Lawyer  with  a 
plenty  of  money  can  starve  while  food  is  scarce. 

Daniel  Henry  Addo. 

FARMER.  To  help  our  land  and  all  who  are  fighting 
to  save  our  country. 

S.  Hammond. 

A  TAILOR.  The  tailors  that  I  see  in  this  country, 
they  get  money. 

Kofie  Tackey. 

A  DOCTOR.  I  see  that  Doctor  is  a  very  good  work 
and  my  heart  grew  on  that.  If  you  are  sick  and  your 
mother  or  your  father  take  you  there,  he  will  cure  you. 

J.  Trangot  Sackeyfio. 

A  SOLDIER.  To  help  our  protectors,  the  British,  to 
fight  their  enemies.  Because  the  Germans  are  very 
cruel  indeed.  I  hate  them  on  account  of  their  cruel 
doings  but  as  for  me  I  love  the  British :  this  present 
war  pains  my  heart,  but  sorry  I  am  only  a  child  so  I 
can't  do  anything  of  it.  I  am  very  glad  that  British 
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will  never  never  be  slaves.    God  will  bless  British  to 
conquer  Germans. 

Edward  H.  Leigh. 

FARMER,  because  if  all  of  us  should  work  clerk  we 
shall  starve  and  why  ?  Because  we  get  no  sufficient 
farmer  to  bring  us  more  food. 

J.  T.  Armmah. 

A  SOLDIER,  to  fight  for  King  and  country  and  to 
help  my  country  from  being  captured  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies.  I  will  pray  to  the  Lord  to  make  me 
as  brave  as  Lord  Nelson,  and  if  possible  more  than  him. 
A  British  subject  I  was  born  and  a  British  subject  I 
will  be. 

Edward  Addo. 

TEACHER.  For  the  good  of  my  country  and  of  the 
Negro  race  I  considered  that  if  there  be  no  Teachers, 
how  are  we  to  live  in  the  world  ?  Teaching  is  the  key 
of  civilisation. 

S.  J.  OJcine. 

Because  I  want  my  father's  name  to  live  in  the  world 
I  will  be  a  Lawyer. 

C.  J.  Buckle. 

I  want  to  work  Carpenter  to  get  a  piece  of  money 
to  feed  my  son.  Because  it  is  my  father's  work,  and 
if  I  don't  work  the  plane  all  will  spoil. 

Charles  Apponsah. 

* 

If  God  blessed  me  to  become  a  man  I  will  be  a  farmer, 
because  if  we  all  be  a  lawyer,  the  Accras  would  not  stand. 
But  if  I  be  a  farmer  we  can  get  a  fruit  to  eat,  and  I  will 
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know  how  to  plant  them  (better)  than  the  uneducation 
person. 

George  W.  Gilbert. 

I  will  be  a  Reverend,  because  I  want  my  country  to 
be  good.  If  God  can  make  me  so  I  will  thank  Him 
too  much  with  my  whole  heart. 

E.  J.  Vanderpuye. 

A  FARMEK.  If  all  of  us  be  lawyers  and  doctors  none 
of  us  cannot  get  any  food  to  eat.  In  this  Accra  some 
people  are  rich  and  some  are  poor  man.  But  rich  man 
cannot  live  without  eating,  and  so  is  the  poor  man. 
Rich  man  can  be  buying  while  food  is  scarce  but  a 
farmer  without  money  can  go  to  his  farm  for  food. 

Samuel  K.  Sosu. 

A  DOCTOR,  because  I  don't  want  to  see  people  who 
are  ill.  If  a  poor  man  come  to  me  to  cure  him,  I  will 
not  charge  him  so  much,  so  that  I  will  be  good  for  poor 
man. 

D.  Buckle. 

If  God  help  me  when  I  pass  my  school  I  am  going 
to  be  a  Surveyor.  Because  I  like  measure  my  people's 
lands  for  them.  And  without  a  surveyor  we  cannot 
know  our  fathers'  lands  and  we  cannot  make  our  town 
good,  and  always  we  will  still  be  fighting  on  account  of 
our  lands.  And  by  this  work  hope  to  get  enough  money 
to  look  after  myself  after  I  have  left  my  school.  Now 
I  have  only  fourteen  years  old.  This  is  the  end  of  my 
speaking. 

B.  L.  Baddoo. 
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ST.  PETER'S  SCHOOL,  ABBONTIAKOON 

SHOEMAKER.  Most  of  the  boys  think  that  to  be  a 
clerk  and  lull  idly  in  a  European  office  is  what  they  are 
trained  for.  It  is  a  great  mistake.  One  of  my  near 
relatives  is  a  shoemaker,  he  has  promised  to  teach  me ; 
a  second  reason  is  the  present  press  for  want  of  boots 
and  shoes.  Leather  is  dear.  The  allies  cannot  beat 
the  Germans  if  the  soldiers  are  not  shoed.  Better  be 
a  good  Botanist  than  a  bad  Solicitor.  If  the  Gold  Coast 
will  produce  men  whose  chief  occupation  will  be  manual 
works  she  will  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  be  a  remark- 
able— and  a  country  whose  name  will  ever  be  held  in 
reputation.  Japan  rose  during  two  score  and  ten 
years ;  the  secret  is  manual  work  not  clerk. 

Isaac  Jemmoh. 

CLERK  WORK.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
choose  a  calling  that  will  give  the  opportunities  of  being 
clean  and  tidy.  Firms  will  never  employ  dirty  and 
slovenly  men.  The  blacksmith  envies  my  work.  He 
is  baffled  with  the  idea  of  remaining  dirty  all  his  life. 
As  a  British  subject  and  one  who  is  being  protected  by 
the  greatest  of  empires  it  is  one  of  my  duties  to  aid 
the  Empire.  I  can  help  to  swell  the  Army  by  taking 
the  place  of  men  who  have  substituted  the  sword  for 
the  pen — as  a  copying  clerk. 

John  Quacoe. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL,  ENCHI 

FARMER.  I  will  go  to  Aburi  and  learn,  because  my 
father  has  got  lands,  and  again  clerks'  work  does  not 
pay  now,  and  also  I  will  be  happy  and  healthy. 

James  Marmah,  Jnr. 
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RICHMOND   COLLEGE,   CAPE   COAST 

TEACHER,  though  plainly  it  is  that  they  can  earn 
no  good  amount  of  salaries.  I  can  go  bravely  forward, 
remembering  it  is  the  noblest  profession  though  it  be 
the  sorriest  of  all  trades.  The  work  is  one  that  needs 
patience,  good  manners,  and  love. 

Francis  E.  Kwaku. 

FARMER.  Many  people  here  in  the  Gold  Coast  think 
it  a  degradation  to  work  as  Farmers,  but  I  do  not  find 
it  that.  The  necessity  of  becoming  a  farmer  has  been 
keenly  felt  by  me.  For  since  this  great  war  broke  out 
the  prices  of  provisions  here  have  been  enormously 
raised,  at  the  same  time  the  amount  being  lessened. 
For  instant,  price  of  a  bag  of  rice  before  the  war  was  7s., 
now  raised  to  £1  5s. 

William  Wood. 

An  AGRICULTURIST.  To  be  an  independent  workman 
is  far  better  than  to  be  a  Clerk.  Sometimes  when 
business  slacks,  the  Agent  dismisses  some  of  the  clerks 
for  the  slightest  mistake  they  do.  This  often  goes  on 
at  the  present  time.  Before  this  great  war  we  people 
here  expected  everything  from  England,  but  now  we 
hardly  get  all  we  want  from  England.  A  work  like 
agriculture  is  very  good  for  one  to  do,  especially  in  this 
our  native  place  of  Africa  during  this  great  war. 

Kofie  C.  A.  Aaku. 

I  shall  be  one  of  the  best  Dispensers.  The  reason  is 
I  am  an  Asthmatic  boy,  and  at  any  time  the  asthma 
wants  to  trouble  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  mixture 
for  my  own  self ;  and  nobody  will  worry  me  with  bills. 

Louis  Waystell  Phillips. 
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GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL,  CAPE  COAST 

I  will  be  a  farmer,  because  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
I  used  to  go  with  my  father  to  the  farm,  and  owing  to 
much  application  I  gained  favour  in  the  sight  of  my 
father,  that  he  had  given  me  a  piece  of  land.  Having 
obtained  that  from  him,  I  tried  very  hard  to  be  like 
him,  and  I  have  raised  a  large  crop  from  that  little 
land.  Before  he  die  he  instructed  me  all  he  knows 
about  farming,  because  he  was  educated  man  and  had 
been  a  master  in  agricultural  Department  some  time 
ago.  And  he  left  the  place.  He  also  give  me  his  air  gun 
which  he  used  to  kill  the  birds  that  devoured  the  seeds 
he  had  sown ;  and  he  told  my  mother  to  support  me 
every  time  I  am  in  need  of  something.  Though  I  was 
a  boy  of  sixteen  years  and  still  going  school,  as  I  still 
obtaining  knowledge  from  school  about  farming  and 
many  other  things,  in  future,  if  God  spares  my  life  as 
I  am,  I  shall  be  a  big  man.  Because  my  land  is  still 
producing  fruits. 

Henry  Isaac  Williams. 

CARPENTER.  The  price  for  work  is  so  good  that  if  I 
am  a  good  workman  I  shall  be  all  right. 

Henry  A.  Intsiful. 

A  FARMER.  So  that  I  may  not  depend  upon  other 
people  for  my  food.  Of  all  the  students  who  leave 
school  enter  into  clerk  work  it  will  not  be  very  long 
that  people  will  starve.  About  the  24th  May  a  certain 
gentleman  named  two  or  three  men  who  have  been 
imprisoned  for  eating  money  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment. From  that  gentleman's  advice  I  have  seen  the 
good  of  becoming  a  farmer. 

Albert  Sey. 
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CARPENTER.  My  father  will  be  pleased  to  buy  me 
tools  and  build  me  a  shop,  and  there  will  be  a  time 
when  good  educated  Carpenters  will  be  wanted  and  I 
will  be  the  head  of  them  all.  A  Carpenter  will  buy  a 
wood  costs  one  shilling  and  shape  it  very  nice  to  cost 
three  shillings.  In  doing  all  these  I  will  then  be  fit  to 
lay  up  money  and  then  to  marry.  If  I  am  sober,  honest, 
and  true  there  is  not  much  to  fear. 

George  E.  Thompson. 

I  am  16,  but  when  I  pass  my  7th  standard,  I 
wish  to  be  a  teacher.  In  doing  teaching  you  might 
be  always  happy  because  you  always  learn,  I  am  fond  of 
learning,  I  will  learn  what  I  do  not  know.  My  parents 
wish  me  to  do,  and  they  will  purchase  books  for  me.  I 
will  be  taken  to  Accra,  where  I  will  find  my  friends  in 
the  Training  Institution.  Boys  that  have  been  there 
enjoy  themselves  very  much  because  they  play  assorted 
kinds  of  games  as  football  and  cricket.  I  will  win 
prizes  because  I  am  fond  of  learning.  There  are  many 
prizes  that  if  you  try  your  best  they  will  give  you. 

To  be  a  teacher  is  the  happiest  work  in  the  world. 
You  will  be  loved  by  your  boys,  your  parents,  and  by 
some  honoured  men,  because  they  know  that  you  have 
been  to  Accra,  and  you  are  well  educated  by  some  men 
of  intelligence  sent  from  England  to  teach  them.  I 
will  be  paid  every  month,  and  I  will  divide  it  into  four 
parts.  Some  to  parents,  my  chop,  my  clothes,  and 
some  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Ernest  G.  Garbrah. 

I  will  be  a  soldier,  to  fight  for  my  King  and  country 
when  they  are  at  war,  or  in  anything  that  my  services 
would  be  required.  Just  as  in  this  present  great  war 
many  men  are  required  to  be  trained  as  soldiers  to 
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fight  the  Germans  and   drive  them  from  coming  into 
our  Coast. 

Edgar  Tagol. 

A.M.E.   ZION  SENIOR  SCHOOL,   CAPE   COAST 

Carpentry  is  an  ancient  trade.  When  the  world  was 
going  to  be  drowned,  God  demanded  Noah  the  Carpenter 
to  build  an  ark.  And  again,  when  Robinson  Crusoe 
was  on  board  ship,  and  the  ship  wrecked,  he  first  landed 
a  box  of  Carpenter's  tools  on  his  raft.  Then  again, 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  an  apprentice  when  on 
earth  as  a  young  man,  to  his  father  Joseph  the  Car- 
penter. This  especially  induces  me  to  become  a  Car- 
penter because  it  is  a  sacred  trade,  after  all. 

G.  G.  Deheer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  work  I 
choose  is  to  be  a  soldier.  It  is  better  than  to  be  a  clerk, 
because  if  you  are  a  clerk  you  will  sometimes  falsify  an 
account  and  be  imprisoned  for  so  many  years,  or  the 
agent  will  come  sack  you  away  from  his  office.  A 
soldier  will  have  a  gay  uniform  plenty  of  food  and 
exercise  and  spare  time  to  improve  his  education  and 
a  fair  amount  of  pocket  money.  He  is  got  to  leave  his 
family — to  fight  in  far-off  countries,  it  is  hard  to  do 
this,  but  it  ought  to  be  done.  Those  who  are  not  killed 
are  often  hardly  hurt.  How  do  we  feel  when  we  see 
them  marching  along  ?  It  soon  inspires  us  to  be 
brave  and  manly. 

N.  J.  Deheer. 

A  Policeman,  because  a  Policeman  has  a  gay  uniform, 
blue  cloth  with  brass  buttons.  A  Policeman's  work  is 
to  guard  our  houses  from  thieves,  and  to  see  that  the 
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laws  are  carried  out.  He  has  to  go  the  Government's 
errand,  day  or  night,  silently  walking  in  the  street 
while  we  are  asleep.  Then  again  he  has  to  look  after 
the  prisoners  in  a  manly  manner. 

A.  E.  R.  Jones. 


A  Soldier,  because  I  feel  to  sacrifice  my  life  for 
others,  and  I  think  the  little  I  can  do  as  a  soldier  will 
warrant  me  to  be  enrolled  among  the  honourable  dead, 
who  have  done  service  for  the  safety  of  their  country 
and  peace. 

Francis  A.  Otoo. 


HOW  A  BOY  SCOUT  REFUSED  TO  BETRAY 
HIS  COUNTRY  AND  WAS  SHOT  BY  THE 
GERMANS  IN  FRANCE 

LONDON,  May  6th. — Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert 
Baden  Powell,  addressing  a  central  meeting  of  Boy 
Scouts  at  Guildhall,  told  of  work  done  by  French  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fighting  line.  An 
heroic  deed  by  one  French  Boy  Scout  was  described  in 
a  letter  found  on  the  body  of  a  dead  German.  General 
Baden  Powell  read  the  letter,  which  follows  : 

"  A  traitor  has  been  shot — a  little  French  lad  belonging 
to  one  of  those  gymnastic  societies  which  wear  the 
Tri-colour  button.  The  poor  little  fellow  in  his  in- 
fatuation wanted  to  be  a  hero.  A  German  column  was 
passing  along  a  wooded  defile,  and  the  boy  was  caught 
and  asked  whether  the  French  were  about.  He  refused 
to  give  information.  Fifty  yards  further  on  fire  was 
opened  from  the  cover  of  the  wood.  The  prisoner  was 
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asked  in  French  if  he  had  known  that  the  enemy  was 
in  the  forest,  and  he  did  not  deny  it.  He  went  with 
firm  step  to  a  telegraph-post  and  stood  up  against  it, 
with  a  green  vineyard  behind  him,  and  received  the 
volley  of  the  firing-party  with  a  proud  smile  on  his  face." 


III.— LETTERS  FROM   BOY  SCOUTS 
From  Scout  Edward  Kobina  Taylor  (aged  12  years) 

NO.   5   GOLD   COAST   TROOP,   WINNEBAH 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  me  to  become  a  member  of  Boy 
Scout.  Because,  when  I  am  joining  a  scout,  then  I 
know  nothing  but  only  fighting  with  others.  If  I  sees 
a  bird  I  killed.  And  by  that,  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  a  scout.  And  my  intimate  friend  instructed  me, 
everything  concerning  to  a  scout.  And  I  should  know 
the  scout  laws,  the  drills,  the  games  of  it.  I  should 
know  clerk,  mason,  bricklayer,  carpentery,  cooking, 
ambulance,  signalling,  and  every  work  in  the  world. 
I  should  know,  the  promise  of  a  scout,  how  to  fly  an 
'  Union  Jack  "  and  the  right  way  of  it. 

I  should  love  my  king,  and  my  country,  to  do  my  duty 
to  God,  and  King,  and  to  help  other  people  at  all  times. 
But  my  advantages  is  people  ought  to  gain  from  me, 
that  is,  to  do  a  good  and  turn  to  some  body  every  day 
to  help  them  at  any  time.  I  have  got  a  motto,  which 
is  "Be  prepared  "  meaning  I  am  on  attentive,  to  be  in 
a  state  of  readiness  at  any  time,  to  safe  my  country. 
I  ought  to  pass  any  tests,  concern  to  scout,  in  order 
that,  I  might  obtain  different  badges  in  it. 

A  scout  is  a  very  good  Association,  that  when  you 
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join  different  things  are  realised.  Example,  as  some 
towns  in  Winnebah  circuit,  are  Appam  and  Berracoe, 
sometime  they  fight,  in  that  time  no  police  men  in  the 
town  and  it  happened  that,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Late 
Frank  B.  Collyer  the  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
Winnebah  ordered  the  Scout  Bugle  to  be  sounded, 
assembled  all  the  Scouts  and  marched  them  to  Berracoe ; 
the  boys  did  the  police  work,  by  arresting  some  of  the 
rioters,  to  Winnebah.  Another  example  about  three 
or  four  months  ago,  when  we  heard  that  German  sub- 
marine is  coming  at  any  time,  we  watch.  This  also 
prove  that  we  love  our  country,  and  the  King  of  England. 
If  I  follow  the  steps  of  a  Scout  it  will  lead  me  to  some 
high  place.  Many  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Baden  Powell. 
I  beg  to  remain,  your  obedient  boy, 

E.  K.  Taylor. 


Prom  Corporal  Mike  A.  Ribeiro  (aged  13  years) 

NO.  5,  GOLD  COAST  TROOP,  WINNEBAH 

The  best  thing  for  a  boy  to  do  is  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association ;  the  reason  why,  is  to 
be  healthy  always  by  its  training.  It  also  gives  or 
teaches  one  the  power  of  doing  work,  source  of  help 
and  manual  trade.  It  places  and  has  placed  in  men 
discipline,  courage,  bravery,  courtesy,  and  patriotism, 
that  is  love  of  one's  country ;  also  one  gains  from  it 
self-reliance  and  to  be  unselfish.  It  has  developed  the 
characters  of  many  which  is  more  necessary  than 
anything  else  to  a  boy  or  girl  in  making  his  way  in  life, 
and  which  is  yet  practically  not  taught  in  modern 
school.  It  has  put  men  in  brotherhood  gangs,  to  appear 
best  and  tidy  always  by  its  method.  It  has  been  of 
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use  to  people  as  an  instrument  in  carrying  out  a  form 
of  free  education  outside  the  school  which  the  heads 
put  in  force  in  the  school,  this  makes  a  boy  to  gain 
something  in  becoming  a  scout.  Those  who  never 
knew  how  to  save  life  and  to  do  a  good  thing  or  turn 
to  any  one  who  was  in  danger  have  now  by  scouting 
known  how  to  do  it.  They  have  also  learnt  from  it 
the  art  of  Swimming,  Signalling,  Surveying,  Rescuing, 
Path-finding,  Carpentry,  Cyclist,  etc.  Badges  are  also 
supplied  for  the  proficiency  tests  by  examining  the 
party  who  has  known  it  and  also  good  for  the  nation. 
For  reference :  During  the  time  that  I  was  not  one  of 
the  Scouts  I  did  not  know  anything  about  swimming, 
rescuing,  ambulance,  etc.,  therefore  when  I  find  any 
one  in  danger  I  only  stand  by  him  sorrowfully  till  he 
dies ;  instead  of  rendering  to  him  first  aid  he  needs  as 
Scouting  has  taught  me.  Sometimes  I  even  throw 
stones  at  birds  and  animals  passing  by.  But  now  I 
am  proud  to  say  when  I  became  a  Scout  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  do  all  my  best  to  avoid  them,  to  render 
first  aid  to  an  injured  person  and  always  thinking  about 
doing  a  good  turn  to  anyone  who  is  in  danger.  The 
nation  will  get  good  citizens  through  Scout  movement, 
therefore  it  is  by  such  small  movement  that  people  of 
the  Coast  may  hope  to  take  part  in  bringing  strength 
both  moral  and  physical  to  the  Colony  and  Empire. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  A.  Ribeiro. 


BOY   SCOUTS'    OFFICE,    QUITTAH 

MADAM, — Before  I  join  the  scout,  I  heard  it,  but  the 
first  time  I  take  no  interest  in.    But  after  some  months, 
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and  I  see  how  they  are  moving  the  town,  I  like  to  get 
in.     And  as  I  heard  its  name  from  different  places, 
especially  this  present  time  of  war,  how  they  are  helping 
the   soldiers  to  fight  bravely   against  their   enemies. 
And  how  docile  and  brave  they  are,  my  conscions  told 
me  to  get  in.    And  before  I  join  I  hope  they  will  taught 
me  the  same.    And  when  I  get  in  the  first  time,  they 
taught  me  some  rules,  which  are  to  be  obedient,  truthful, 
frugal,  wise  and  ready.    And  they  taught  me  some 
promises,  which  are  very  necessary  for  scout,  and  he 
ought  to  do  according  to  those  promises,  which  the 
first  one  means :     '  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  the 
King."    To  do  my  duty  to  God  I  mean,  to  attend 
church  every  day,  do  according  to  all  his  command- 
ments, then  if  I  make  some  sin,  it  will  please  him  to 
forgive  me  my  sin.     To  do  my  duty  to  the  King  is  to 
do  what  is  right,  justice,  work  for  them,  help  them, 
when  they  are  in  danger,  that  they  can  rule  over  us 
peacefully,  not  to  treat  us  bad.     The  second  promise 
says  :  "  To  help  others  at  all  times."     For  example  a 
small  boy  or  a  baby  forget  his  homeward  way,  and 
wandering  about  and  you  know  his  house,  you  must 
take  him  home,  to  his  mother.    And  perhaps  a  stranger 
comes  to  your  town,  and  he  sees  no  place  to  stay,  is 
your  duty  to  take  him  home,  give  him  room  and  bed, 
then  you  are  doing  according  to  your  promise.     The 
last  or  the  third  promise  says :     '  To  obey  the  scout 
laws."     This  means  to  do  according  to  what  you  are 
told.     Like  you  are  sent  to  do  a  hard  work,  which  you 
can't  do,  you  must  try  your  best  to  do  it,  before  you  go 
and  explain  yourself  why  you  cannot  do  it.     And  to 
help  those  who  having  lesser  powers,  that  they  can  be 
free  from  their  enemies.    And  blinds,  deafs,  and  the 
dumbs,  and  not  to  treat  animals  bad.     All  those  are 
the  profits  I  have  gain,  and  I  have  see  that  there  is  a 
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great  difference  between  how  I  was  when  I  don't  get 
in  the  scout,  and  how  I  am  now. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Christian  G.  Dey. 


MADAM, — A  Scout  is  a  society  for  training  boys,  and 
it  is  formed  by  General  Baden-Powell.  I  heard  this 
name  from  some  of  my  certain  friends.  They  had  told 
me  that  Scout  is  a  society,  when  some  soldiers  are  dead 
in  the  field  they  bury  them  ;  and  when  they  see  some- 
thing dead  on  the  street  they  bury  them.  From  this 
my  conscience  had  told  me  that  I  must  sign  the  circular. 
If  you  want  to  salute  your  neighbour,  you  salute  him 
with  our  three  fingers.  The  meaning  of  the  first  one  is 
To  do  your  duty  to  God  and  to  the  King.  I  hope  not  to 
disobey  this  rule.  To  attend  every  service.  Because 
there  is  God  in  every  place  where  you  go.  The  second 
one  is  To  help  others  at  all  times.  For  example  you  see 
some  man  carry  heavy  load  and  he  is  tired,  you  ought 
to  help  him,  or  you  see  a  blind  man  which  is  unable  to 
see,  and  he  is  going  to  buy  something  in  the  market, 
you  get  the  money  from  him,  and  buy  the  thing  for  him. 
And  the  third  one  is  To  obey  the  Scout  laws.  There  are 
10  laws. 

The  first  one  is  :  Scout  honour  is  to  be  trusted.  For 
example  : — If  a  Scout  says,  on  my  honour  it  is  so,  that 
means  that  it  is  so,  just  as  if  he  taken  a  most  solemn 
oath. 

The  second  :  A  scout  is  a  loyal  to  King,  his  officers, 
his  parents,  his  country,  and  his  employers  ;  I  hope 
to  be  loyal  to  this  law. 

The  third  :  A  scout  duty  is  to  be  useful,  and  to  help 
other.  I  hope  to  help  my  neighbours. 

19 
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The  fourth  :  A  scout  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  a  brother 
to  other  scout. 

The  fifth  :  A  scout  is  a  courteous. 

The  sixth  :  A  scout  is  a  friend  to  animals.  He  should 
save  them  as  far  as  possible  from  pain,  and  should  not 
kill  any  animal  unnecessarily.  This  law  made  me  to 
be  friend  to  every  animal. 

The  seventh :  A  scout  obeys  order : — His  parents, 
patrol  leader  or  scoutmaster  without  any  question. 

The  eighth :  Scout  smiles  and  whistle  under  all 
circumstance. 

The  nineth  :   Scout  is  a  thrifty. 

The  tenth :  Scout  is  clean,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

I  promise  on  my  honour  to  obey  all  this  laws.  And 
I  am  sorry  that  we  have  not  gone  far,  but  some  other 
countries  had  gone  far  especial  in  Cape  Coast,  Accra 
and  other  countries. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Theophilus  C.  Quist. 


MADAM, — I  have  the  honour  most  respectfully  to  tell 
you  something  about  "  The  advantages  of  becoming  a 
Boy  Scout." 

A  scout  is  a  training  of  Boys  for  peace  rather  than 
for  War  ;  which  was  formed  by  General  Baden  Powell. 
Scouts  is  the  ones  who  send  to  discover  the  movement 
of  an  enemy.  For  example  when  it  happen  that  some 
houses  caught  fire ;  then  Scouts  are  require  there  to  take 
children  from  the  fire  by  some  mysterious  way  which 
you  know  at  Scout ;  this  make  me  to  join  the  Scout  to 
know  the  way  which  you  will  take  the  children  from 
the  fire.  And  I  join  Scout  to  know  how  I  will  do  when 
it  happen  that  there  is  War  between  my  native  land 
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and  some  other  countries.  A  Scout  is  to  do  his  duty 
to  God  and  the  King.  For  example  if  Scouts  were  in 
patrol  and  they  see  some  robbers  robb  something  like 
money  or  anything  when  if  we  Scouts  we  catch  those 
robbers,  then  we  do  our  duty  to  the  King  ;  and  if  we 
Scouts  we  do  not  see  them  at  all  then  police  are  to  be 
send  for  those  robbers.  A  Scout  is  to  help  others  at  all 
times.  If  a  Boy  Scout  on  going  to  some  place  and  he 
sees  some  blind  man  going  then  he  will  lead  the  man 
to  his  place.  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to  all  living  creatures. 
If  he  sees  something  or  animal  died  on  the  ground  then 
he  may  kindly  bury  the  thing.  A  Scout  honour  is  to 
be  trusted.  If  a  Scout  say  On  my  honour  it  is  so  ;  it 
must  be  so.  If  a  Scout  Master  or  any  officer  say  I 
trust  you  on  your  honour  do  this ;  then  the  Scout  is 
bound  to  carry  the  order.  A  Scout  duty  is  useful.  Scout 
is  to  do  his  duty  before  anything  else.  When  in  diffi- 
culty to  know  of  two  things  to  do,  then  he  may  ask 
himself,  which  is  my  duty,  so  he  will  do  his  duty.  A 
Scout  is  courteous.  That  is  he  is  polite  to  all  but 
especial  to  old  men  and  little  children. 

A  Scout  obey  orders  of  his  parents,  officers,  masters 
without  any  question. 

This  what  I   can  say  about  "  The  advantages  of 
becoming  a  Boy  Scout." 

William  Benjamin  Van-Lare  (Quittah). 


MADAM, — It  occurs  to  me  to  write  you  just  in  a  breef 
form  the  advantages  of  becoming  a  Boy  Scout.  To 
learn  how  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  the  King  and  to 
learn  to  help  others  at  all  times.  I  mean  to  say  if  a 
man  is  in  danger  of  drowned,  and  if  fire  is  in  the  town, 
to  know  how  to  save  all  these  dangers,  and  to  be  trained 
to  be  of  some  use  in  the  war,  and  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
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the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy  so  as  to  prevent  the 
army  from  being  attacked  unawares,  so  that  if  God 
helps  me,  in  future  I  may  have  an  imperishable  name. 
Besides  it  is  useless  for  a  man  to  be  at  home  and  die 
without  doing  anything  of  the  sort  whiles  his  neighbours 
are  doing  brave  things  in  the  battle-fields  and  they  are 
having  great  honours.  Hence  as  I  am  a  boy  of  15 
years  I  think  they  will  not  allow  me  to  go  to  battle- 
field and  try  my  best.  So  I  want  to  join  Boy  Scout 
which  supposed  to  be  a  training  of  boys  for  peace  rather 
than  for  war,  so  as  to  do  some  brave  deeds.  But  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  much  about, 
because  the  Scout  was  lately  established  and  besides 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
King  and  our  country,  but  we  did  not  get  even  our 
Troopnumber.  So  we  are  begging  His  Excellency  to 
look  over  that  for  us  in  order  to  be  under  some  head- 
quarters to  be  having  instruction.  We  shall  try  our 
possible  best  to  do  the  work  which  every  Boys  Scout 
nave  to  do. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Barnabey  E.  Tamakloe  (Quittah). 


Before  I  become  a  Scout  boy,  I  heard  its  name  first 
by  a  certain  friend  of  mine,  said,  there  is  a  nice  society 
which  will  be  settled  in  this  town.  And  he  explained 
me  of  the  great  helping  hand  which  they  were  lending 
in  the  battle-fields  at  this  present  time,  against  the 
hosts  of  sin  and  wrong.  I  was  very  glad  of  its  settle- 
ment. And  it  is  true ;  that  I  have  gained  a  big  profit, 
and  a  great  difference  between  the  present  time  than  I 
was  before.  I  learn  to  obey,  respect,  to  be  truthful, 
brave  and  courage  for  the  right  against  the  wrong  for 
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the  honour  of  all  Boy  Scouts  in  the  British  Empire. 
If  you  are  a  Scout-boy  and  you  see  a  blind  man  going 
somewhere  and  you  do  not  lead  him  to  the  place,  if 
that  blind  man  is  going  and  happened  to  fall  in  fire, 
river,  or  any  hollow  place  and  died,  you  killed  him. 
As  some  invalid  persons  have  no  one  to  care  for  them, 
therefore  a  scout  must  be  their  best  friend. 

Nelson  S.  Awuku  (Quittah). 


As  we  are  Scouts  our  duty  is  to  help  others,  such  as 
Blind  peoples,  small  babys,  lame  peoples,  etc.  Not 
only  for  that  sake  but  to  help  your  own  country  when 
in  danger.  And  to  help  others  or  those  with  lesser 
power.  As  we  can  now  see  in  this  Great  European  War. 
We  heard  that  Servia  was  only  a  small  nation  which  the 
German  Nation  wish  to  give  him  a  severe  punishment. 
This  the  Great  Britain  saw  that  it  was  not  good.  So 
they  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  lesser  power  nation. 
In  our  country  here  people  (used  to)  disregard  us  and 
some  used  to  discourage  us.  But  as  ourselves  we  saw 
through  Scout  design  and  it  was  very  good,  we  joined  it. 
But  we  persuaded  our  parents  little  by  little  until  they 
could  allow  us. 

"  All  cannot  play  a  hero's  part 
And  win  a  name  in  hard-fought  fight," 

but  in  my  part  I  want  to  win  a  name  in  hard-fought 
fight.  Please  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  we  have  not  done 
so  much  in  Scouting  before  this  competition.  Boy 
Scout  in  Quit-tab  was  established  in  the  year  1915, 
23rd  September. 

Rodger  F,  Van  Lare  (Quittah). 
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I  am  doing  here  so  as  English  men  conquered  this 
war.  I  am  trying  to  join  soldier  but  I  was  school  boy. 
I  dont  finished  my  education  yet.  I  heard  some  news 
from  one  of  my  friends  that  something  live  here  call 
Boy's  Scout  which  is  under  Government.  When  I 
heard  this  words  I  was  glad  so  I  go  joined  it  and  my 
duty  to  do  what  the  King  and  Queen  of  English  told 
me,  so  as  to  show  that  they  were  King  and  Queen  of 
somebody.  When  soldiers  were  going  war  Scout  is  the 
one  which  is  allowed  to  prepare  the  road.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  I  finish  my  education  to  join  soldier  men. 

Godwin  L.  Amegashie  (Quittah). 


One  day  as  I  was  out  to  market  I  met  an  old  lady 
lying  down  on  the  street,  who  was  bitten  by  a  dog  and 
she  know  not  what  to  do,  and  immediately  I  saw  a 
scout  boy  near  her  and  at  once  he  got  hold  of  the  old 
lady  hand,  and  take  her  to  her  house,  and  from  that 
day  I  feel  in  myself  that  I  must  anyhow  be  a  scout  boy 
to  be  doing  such  kind  work  for  the  good  of  myself  and 
my  people.  To  know  how  to  obey  every  law  that  will 
be  given  to  me  by  the  scout  master  or  any  person  above 
me.  To  know  how  to  be  thrifty,  Why  ?  Because  I 
heard  that  scout  boy  ought  to  be  thrifty  and  it  is  true, 
I  often  watch  the  boy  scout  in  the  town  to  see  if  that 
is  true,  and  I  never  one  day  saw  them  spending  their 
money  in  vain,  as  we  the  other  use  to  do  with  our  money. 
To  know  how  to  keep  secret ;  to  know  how  to  be  smart 
in  every  things,  that  if  any  person  would  send  me  for 
an  hour  errand  I  may  go  there  for  15  minutes.  To 
know  how  to  seek  the  good  of  others.  To  let  others 
believe  me  for  my  honour. 

Joseph  K.  Mensah  (Quittah). 
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Before  join  the  Scout  society  I  heard  it  from  one  of 
my  friend  learning  at  Accra,  he  is  inside  Scout  at  this 
present  time.  He  informed  me  that  Scout  is  not  a 
mere  thing,  rather  is  good  thing  for  the  boy  under  the 
age  born  11  to  16  years. 

And  moreover  is  a  training  for  boy  to  be  kind  to 
animals  and  so  on. 

One  day  as  I  am  going  to  school  I  meet  a  Scout  troop 
on  their  way  going  as  soon  as  I  saw  them  like  that  a 
certain  zeal  came  from  heart  to  join  Scout  at  the  same 
time.  So  I  told  my  father  about  it  and  he  allow  me 
to  join  so  I  went  to  the  Scout  office  and  present  myself 
to  the  Scout  master  and  he  receive  me  with  welcome 
manner. 

Sam.  H.  Djirachor  (QuittaK). 


If  a  boy  becomes  a  Scout,  he  obtains  the  following 
advantages  to  himself  that  is  : — He  must  honour  God 
and  the  King,  he  puts  himself  in  a  form  of  Brotherhood ; 
Scout  laws  compells  him  to  be  obedient  to  his  Parents, 
Officers,  and  Elders.  He  gain  the  advantage  of  pureness 
in  thought  word  and  deed.  To  be  useful,  dutiful,  and 
loyal,  and  sometimes  to  be  active  in  all  circumstances. 
E.g.  Brotherhood  makes  that  boy  to  be  never  at  any- 
time be  need,  because  they  love  every  body,  even,  small 
boys  under  their  age,  or  their  elders.  For  example  : — 
When  I  went  into  this  service,  then  I  was  once  playing 
with  my  friends  at  some  village  called  Ayienm  (a  village 
to  Obuassie),  I  was  ordered  not  to  go  near  the  end  of 
the  field,  for  there  has  been  some  big  pit,  there  about 
five  boys  had  fallen  into,  one  after  another,  and  could 
not  uplift  themselves,  or  by  others ;  because  the  place 
is  slippery,  for  they  would  not  have  told  me,  but  owing 
to  my  brotherhood  they  at  once  told  me. 
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The  advantages  that  our  parents  gain  on  their  boys 
from  Scouting  runs  as  follows : — It  develops,  and  teaches 
energy,  discipline,  physical  health,  Development  of 
Character,  and  Patriotism.  E.g.  A  good  character 
leads  a  boy  for  making  his  way  in  life,  Scout  helps  an 
idle  boy  to  be  studied.  It  educate  one,  character  in 
the  other  senses,  help  a  parent  to  be  in  comfort,  because 
they  with  all  probability  in  trusting  their  boys  wherever 
they  go,  will  surely  expect  good  reports,  when  they  are 
out  from  home.  For  many  instances,  many  people  are 
being  employed  in  business,  through  their  good  char- 
acters. 

Thirdly : — The  advantages  that  our  King  and  country 
gain  from  a  boy  Scout  are  as  follows : — A  King  entitled 
to  send  a  Scout  to  any  where  he  may  desire  with  messages. 
For  instance  in  this  great  European  War,  scouts  are  sent 
to  the  field  to  gather  home  dead  bodies,  and  wounded, 
and  also  with  letters  to  the  Field  Marshalls  or  send 
home  news  of  spy.  We  boys  in  West  Africa  helps  in 
various  causes  in  the  aid  of  Red  Cross  days  for  our 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors.  Our  country  need  of 
good  citizens,  act  of  joining  a  Scout  will  lead  in  a  way 
of  being  a  good  citizens,  as  the  upkeep  of  any  country 
depends  upon  good  citizens.  For  instance  the  down 
fall  of  Rome  rest  upon  the  bad  citizens.  We  boys  are 
very  anxious,  that  may  the  power  of  God  help  us  to  be 
good  citizens,  that  the  rising  generation  having  within 
them  these  deeds  will  develop  the  upkeep  of  our  nations. 
I  beg  to  remain,  your  dutiful  Scout, 

William  Taylor  A.  Wilson, 
llth  Gold  Coast  Troop  (Seccondee). 


When  a  boy  joins  a  Boy  Scout  troop  he  has  the 
advantages  of  learning  to  be  good,  true,  kind,  useful, 
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gentle,  obedient,  God  fearing,  and  patriotic.  In  a  word 
he  learns  to  be  a  man.  On  the'first  day  he  enters,  the 
tutor  (Instructor  or  Scoutmaster)  teaches  him  the  three 
secret  signs  in  his  salute ;  that  he  is  to  do  his  duty  to 
God  and  the  King ;  to  help  other  people  at  all  times ; 
and  to  obey  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  troop.  He  then 
has  the  advantage  of  being  taught  the  ten  Scout  Laws, 
which  bind  him  (a)  That  he  should  be  Trustworthy, 
Loyal,  Useful  and  Friendly  to  his  King,  his  parents, 
teachers  and  fellows.  (6)  That  he  should  be  Courteous, 
Kind  and  Obedient  to  all  mankind  (especially  women, 
children  and  invalids).  And  (c)  that  he  should  be 
Cheerful,  Thrifty,  and  Pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
He  is  also  taught  to  be  clean  on  his  person,  dress,  teeth 
and  fingernails.  Lessons  which  formerly  he  may  have 
been  ignorant  of.  If  he  is  a  coward,  he  learns  to  be 
brave  and  to  lead  a  solitary  and  independent  life, 
sometimes  he  may  have  no  one  to  cook  for  him,  but  he 
must  do  so  himself,  and  to  be  on  the  alert  at  all  times ; 
he  also  learns  to  save  money.  He  is  always  proud  of 
his  dresses  which  are  all  quite  useful  and  stirring.  He 
is  taught  to  drill  which  makes  him  grow  smarter.  Some- 
times instead  of  drilling  he  is  taught  how  to  lift  an 
insensible  man,  and  the  Fireman's  lift,  lessons  which  are 
very  useful  to  know.  At  night  in  the  locality,  fires  are 
kindled,  around  which  the  troop  gather  where  the 
Scout  benefits  much  from  the  yarns.  There  he  will  get 
to  know  also  how  to  deduct  signs  in  the  dark,  as  well 
as  many  other  lessons  that  better  his  character.  At 
other  times  he  has  to  join  the  troop  to  the  forest  for 
Camp,  six  miles  or  less  from  home,  and  he  will  get  to 
learn  to  prepare  the  ground,  build  up  tents  and  make 
fire  for  cooking ;  these  make  him  grow  strong  and 
skilful.  Another  advantage  is  to  strive  to  gain  some 
good  badges,  as  Cyclist  (which  will  enable  him  to  become 
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a  despatch  runner),  Woodcutter,  Pioneer,  Pathfinder, 
Pilot,  Surveyor  and  many  other  useful  things.  He 
learns  also  about  the  stars.  Instead  of  being  left  alone, 
he  may  join  his  friends  with  the  Scoutmaster  to  the 
woods  on  Sunday  afternoons,  where  he  is  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  woods,  the  clear  sky,  the  birds  and  all  the 
beautiful  things  around  in  order  to  make  him  believe 
and  give  praise  to  the  Maker  of  them  all.  Every  Scout 
is  proud  of  the  brave  Scout  Cornwall  who  distinguished 
himself  recently  in  the  North  Sea.  Cornwall  was  tending 
an  engine  of  guns  with  some  other  fellows  and  though 
all  his  friends  had  been  either  dead  or  wounded,  he 
remained  in  his  post  till  he  was  consumed  in  the  fire. 
Every  boy  also  who  becomes  a  boy  Scout  is  learning 
to  be  a  future  Cornwall,  whose  memorial  perishes  not, 
though  the  years  roll  on. 

Nathaniel  AsJion  (Chama). 


The  life  of  a  Scout  boy  is  pleasing  to  every  body,  they 
always  honour  their  elders  and  try  if  possible  to  see 
that  his  friends  salute  their  elders.  In  j  oining  the  Scout 
we  have  some  knowledge  for  the  future  time  to  come, 
and  also  some  knowledge  about  exercising  and  drilling 
our  limbs.  The  chief  part  of  a  Scout  boy  or  what  I 
may  call  the  key  note  of  a  Scout  boy  is  his  character. 
Our  characters  are  always  going  on  and  will  not  cease. 
Boys  who  have  not  been  to  scout  before  are  very  rude 
in  every  thing  they  do,  but  scouts  talk  as  one  who  has 
been  trained  not  to  speak  in  a  rude  manner,  also  when 
talking  to  any  one  who  is  superior  to  (him)  them  they 
stand  erect.  There  are  a  lot  of  advantages  which  a 
boy  gains  when  he  becomes  a  Scout.  The  advantages 
are,  Morally,  Physically,  Chivalry,  and  handicrafts. 
The  advantages  gained  morally  are  the  life  of  the  Scout, 
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that  is  Ms  life  through  will  be  healthier  than  a  boy 
who  have  not  join  the  Scout  before.  Our  braveness 
are  always  of  great  help  to  those  in  the  town,  and  are  at 
any  time  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every  body 
in  case  of  any  emergency.  This  reminds  me  of  my 
scout  law  which  says,  "  A  scout  duty  is  to  be  useful 
and  to  help  others."  Handicrafts  are  those  that  leads 
to  proficiency  badges,  and  every  boy  try  to  get  a  badge, 
to  know  something  in  the  time  to  come  when  he  will 
work  every  thing  for  himself.  These  are  some  of  the 
advantages.  Our  services  for  the  State  is  also  one  of 
our  advantages,  greater  part  is  done  during  this  present 
war,  and  some  time  past  before  this  great  war.  We 
do  what  we  are  told  when  we  are  called,  and  always 
ready,  as  our  motto  says,  "  Be  prepared/'  So  we  are 
trying  to  do  it  throughout  life.  Since  joining  the  Boy 
Scout  I  have  gained  the  following  advantages.  I  gain 
advantage  physically  in  drilling  and  in  games,  we  have 
very  good  health.  My  discipline  since  joining  the 
scout  has  surprised  my  parents  greatly.  Through 
scout  I  have  great  respect  to  my  elders,  and  also  during 
the  Red  Cross  last  year  I  went  to  many  shows  without 
paying  my  admission  fee.  The  above  are  some  of  the 
advantages  that  I  gained  since  joining  the  Scout  move- 
ment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Ladyship's  humble  Scout  boy, 
James  Bannerman  Thompson, 

Age  15,  Standard  7. 


2ND  GOLD  COAST  TROOP,  CAT  PATROL  LEADER 

A  boy's  conduct  is  discovered  through  the  ways  in 
which  he  act,  I  have  heard  the  story  of  a  boy  whose 
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conduct  was  known  to  be  discovered  by  his  Scout- master. 
He  joined  a  troop  because  his  friends  were  members, 
when  he  left  school  his  Scout-master  got  employment 
for  him  at  a  Post  Office.  At  first  all  went  well,  but 
after  some  time  he  took  to  the  habit  of  stealing.  It 
was  discovered,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  speak  the  truth 
to  his  employer,  but  when  the  Scout- master  took  it  up, 
he  confessed.  It  was  on  account  of  his  pledge  as  a 
scout  to  trust  his  honour ;  so  the  advantage  he  gained 
was  honour.  Self  education,  is  obtained  by  the  boys 
in  trying  to  learn  and  compete  with  the  boys  in  other 
patrols.  Character  is  formed  in  scout  life,  which  the 
Scout- master  and  Instructors  insist  upon  teaching  their 
boys.  Individual  character  is  formed  by  the  reliance 
on  the  Boy  Scouts'  third  law  which  says,  "  A  Scout's 
duty  is  to  be  useful  and  to  help  others." 

Chivalry  is  also  derived  as  an  advantage  in  the  scout 
movement,  as  the  case  of  a  murderer  was  found  by  a 
boy  in  the  north  of  England.  Handicraft  is  taught  in 
scouting,  and  the  boys  learn  it  very  much,  owing  to 
proficiency  badges  being  given  as  encouragement.  Boy 
Scouts  do  a  great  deal  of  service  for  the  state,  according 
to  their  pledge ;  "  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  the  King, 
to  help  other  people  at  all  times,  and  to  obey  the  Scout 
law."  Boy  Scouts  are  taught  some  kinds  of  things  to 
help  the  state,  as,  Fire  Brigade,  First  Aid,  and  missioner. 
I  have  gained  mental  developments,  in  trying  to  gain 
badges,  and  also  to  keep  up  with  boys  of  my  rank.  I 
am  now  strong  and  healthy,  through  scouting  games, 
drills  and  heavy  marches,  but  I  remember  that  before 
I  became  a  Boy  Scout  I  was  quite  weak  and  unhealthy. 
I  have  known  a  great  deal  about  discipline,  our  Scout- 
master always  tell  us  about  it.  I  have  also  found 
myself  in  many  places  with  people  of  high  rank,  as  a 
Boy  Scout ;  I  once  escorted  the  Colonial  Secretary,  then 
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acting  Governor,  at  the  race  course,  and  he  happened 
to  give  me  a  shilling. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Ladyship's  Boy  Scout, 

Thomas  Whittaker, 

Age  15,  Standard  V.  (Junior  Troop  leader). 

The  advantages  of  becoming  a  boy  Scout  is  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  the  King  and  to  assist  any  body  in  any 
way.  I  ought  to  obey  my  Scoutmasters,  Patrol  leaders, 
parents  and  every  one  who  is  above  me.  I  have  to  be 
friend  with  any  one,  even  with  animals.  Am  coming 
to  Scout  that  I  will  be  an  active  boy.  I  must  help 
Government  in  times  of  need,  and  to  help  my  own 
country  also.  Scout  will  teach  me,  and  to  know  what 
is  faithful,  honesty  and  humble.  Or  to  separate  myself 
from  drinking  and  smoking  and  to  keep  apart  from 
bad  friends.  I  have  to  keep  heart  couragious  and  not 
to  discourage  because  discourage  always  brings  bad 
fortune  upon  a  boy  or  man.  Am  coming  to  Scout  that 
I  must  be  courteous  and  merciful,  especially  to  old 
women,  children,  and  poor  people.  I  have  to  whistles 
and  smiles  under  all  difficulties  which  will  happen  upon 
me. 

I  have  to  obey  orders  that  I  will  receive  from  my 
Scout  masters,  Leaders,  and  Teachers.  A  Scout  is  thrifty. 
That  is  whenever  I  get  one  penny  or  three  pence  I  have 
to  keep  it,  and  if  I  see  that  it  is  alright  for  my  uniform 
then  I  have  to  do  something  with  it  to  live  on.  A  Scout 
is  pure  in  thought  words  and  deeds.  That  is  I  need 
not  to  speak  false  or  to  hide  anything  before  my  Scout- 
masters, Leaders,  and  Teachers.  A  Scout  honour  is  to 
be  trusted,  that  is  whenever  you  are  a  Scout  boy 
you  have  to  be  trusted  to  see  whether  you  are  truthful 
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and  brave  in  all  things.  Am  coming  fco  Scout  that  I 
will  get  supremacy  to  seize  those  who  want  to  do  what 
is  unright  in  Town.  Am  being  a  obedience  aside  and 
be  obedient  boy  instead.  Am  coming  to  Scout  that  I 
will  be  humble  to  any  one,  as  the  law  of  the  day.  Both 
night  and  morning  by  the  order  of  my  King  or  Govern- 
ment. 

Your  obedient  boy, 

J.  E.  Cronzoo  (Half  Assinie). 


The  British  Empire  which  maintains  her  commanding 
position  as  the  most  extensive  in  the  world  owes  emin- 
ence by  the  genial  energy,  ambition,  courage  and 
patriotism  of  her  skilful  sons.  Lieut.-General  Sir  R.  S.  S. 
Baden  Powell  is  examplified  as  one  of  the  leading  stars 
of  England's  glory.  Since  the  organisation  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Association  in  our  dark  Africa  many  a 
boy  attached  to  it  has  realised  vast  benefit.  The  great 
brotherhood  strengthens  us  to  communicate  with  our 
comrades  far  or  near.  And  recognise  ourselves  by  the 
aid  of  our  secret  signs  when  happened  to  meet.  Our 
ten  laws  bind  us  strictly  to  abstain  from  filthy,  profane 
words  or  any  irregular  remarks,  we  are  drawn  to  the 
sight  of  God  bound  by  our  law,  and  although  young 
and  financially  weak  we  often  resolve  to  be  faithful 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  and  the  Empire  in 
general.  Self  reliance  activity  obedience  and  many 
other  subjects  are  the  axioms  of  our  order.  I  was  once 
a  weeked  boy  but  the  movement  has  hampered  the 
mischief.  So  it  is  my  constant  endeavour  to  shout 
with  joy  that  the  British  Empire  must  go  increase. 
We  hope  to  reap  boundless  joy  as  long  as  the  world 
rolls  on. 

Isaac  Willie  Amissah,  Junior  (Saltpond). 
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With  extreme  pleasure  to  let  you  know  the  advantage 
I  have  gained  since  I  became  a  Scout.    I  joined  the 
Local  Boys'  Scouts  since  the  first  establishment,  I  at 
first  thought  of  it  as  fancy  but  going  on  I  afterwards 
had  to  alter  my  opinion ;  as  since  I  was  in  the  step  of 
coaxing  others  to  the  Movement.    In  the  year  1915  I 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  Patrol  Leader  through 
my  activeness.     What  I  have  derived  from  the  Move- 
ment is  great  in  comparison  to  that  when  I  was  not  a 
scout.    I  have  known  what  is  amount  discipline,  con- 
tinence, honour  towards  my  elders,  to  be  thrifty,  and 
many  others,  I  have  known  of  drills  too.      I  am  also 
too  pleased  to  say  I  have  learnt  how  to  risk  my  life  for 
others,  how  to  treat  drowning  persons,  how  to  treat 
sores,  how  to  signal,  how  to  box  each  other,  how  to 
jump,  and  also  how  to  help  others.     When  I  had  not 
joined  the  Movement  I  used  to  pick  up  pieces  of  cigar- 
ettes which  some  people  have  thrown  away,  but  as  soon 
as  I  became  a  scout  I  learnt  the  evilness  in  smoking 
and  am  more  pleased  that  I  join  the  scout  otherwise 
the  little  I  was  doing  as  it  were  a  play,  would  endanger 
my  life  in  the  near  future.     Once  I  was  sent  to  buy  rice 
from  the  market,  I  met  a  motor  car  coming,  I  saw  a 
boy  of  about  12  years  on  the  way.    I  at  first  thought 
he  will  get  away  from  the  road,  but  being  paralyzed 
he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  the  car  was  quite  near 
him,  I  put  the  plate  which  was  in  my  hand  aside  and 
got  him  out  of  the  dangerous  path ;   the  boy's  mother 
came  and  thanked  me,  she  took  me  to  her  house,  she 
was  about  to  give  me  5s.  as  a  present,  but  I  refused  it 
and  I  told  her  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so  ;  she  still  forced 
me  to  get  it,  but  I  sticked  to  my  word.     When  her 
husband  returned  from  his  rounds,  he  was  informed, 
who  bought  a  postal  order  and  addressed  it  to  Scout- 
master to  give  to  me.    I  was  called  over  to  have  the 
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money,  but  I  still  refused  it  once  more,  I  said  to  the 
man  "It  was  my  duty."  We  are  also  taught  not  drink, 
once  our  Scoutmaster  compared  a  drunkard  to  a  healthy 
boy.  We  began  to  laugh  at  the  drunkard  because  he 
was  weak,  he  told  us  not  to  laugh  because  if  we  had 
not  joined  we  should  be  in  the  same  pathway.  I  will 
offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  will  do  their  best 
in  Gold  Coast  to  the  completion  of  this  work  in  this 
Colony. 

I  beg  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  Prempeh. 

Since  I  became  a  scout  on  joining  the  troop  of  Boys 
Scout  Association,  I  have  benefited  some  great  things, 
which  I  value  much  highly  ;  namely,  I  have  developed 
a  true  patriotism  and  spirit  in  me,  which  one  never 
thinks  I  could  develop.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
scouting  the  Governor  personally  and  hear  him  speaking 
on  his  visit.  When  I  was  not  a  scout,  I  thought  it  was 
for  fancy  as  other  societies  I  have  ever  attend  ;  without 
gained  one- tenth  (-j2^)  of  the  benefits  I  have  gained  in 
Scout.  How  they  were  spying  were  the  best  which 
encouraged  me  to  be  (as  they  were)  a  scout  and  fight 
for  my  king,  parent  and  country  and  die  for  my  mother 
(who  is  too  old)  to  live  in  peace.  Is  better  for  me  to  die 
in  the  battle  than  to  die  without  understanding.  As  I 
am  a  Briton  I  am  proud  enough  to  fight  for  the  last 
man  to  keep  the  flag  "  Union  Jack  "  flying  by  the  mercy 
of  God  through  its  righteousness  ;  as  the  glorious  day 
of  Lord  Horatio  Nelson,  who  tried  his  very  best,  and 
asked  the  British  soldiers  to  do  their  duties,  for  they 
are  expected ;  for  which  through  him,  some  has  had 
patriotism  and  I  wish  every  British  boy  to  have  such 
heart. 

K.  E.  Hanson  (Coomassie). 


WHAT  EVERYONE  LOVES  BEST  ON  THE  COAST. 
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Scouting  is  of  great  use  to  us  all,  and  it  has  done  a 
great  work  to  our  countries.  It  has  showed  us,  how  to 
love  one  another,  to  be  just  and  true  in  all  our  things, 
and  faithful  to  our  country. 

In  1917  a  lawyer  from  -  -  had  a  crazy  mind,  he  ran 
to  field,  and  as  the  Scout  says,  love  one  another,  we 
went  and  brought  him  back.  If  not  on  account  of 
Scout  we  will  not  march  and  bring  him  back.  Scout 
has  taught  us  how  to  signal  with  a  flag  and  the  colours 
in  the  Union  Jack  that  of  St.  George  of  England, 
St.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland. 
As  in  Scout  Law  says  obey  orders  of  your  Parents, 
Patrol  Leaders  or  Scoutmasters  without  question.  We 
are  free  from  flogging  by  our  parents  for  being  honest 
and  true. 

And  last  of  all  it  has  taught  how  to  act  as  watchers, 
Sentinels. 

J '.  S.  Asare, 

6th  Gold  Coast  Troop,  Aburi. 


The  time  when  there  is  no  Scout  in  our  country  here 
it  seems  to  be  almost  all  the  boys  here  are  dulls  and 
don't  know  anything  about  active  at  all.  But  the 
time  the  boy  Scout  begin,  I  found  real  that  almost  all 
the  scout  boy  has  become  active,  this  prove  very  well 
to  me.  In  hearing  a  sound  of  any  bugle  I  rise  quick 
and  go  there  to  see  what  sort  of  thing  in  morning  day 
time,  and  night  even  I  do  the  same.  If  I  hear  somebody 
cry  out  Thief,  I  go  there  at  once  and  help  him.  If  I 
sleep  and  some  body  knock  my  window  or  door  one  or 
two  I  rise  up,  but  when  I  am  not  Scout  you  will  call 
me  more  than  ten  times  before  I  wake. 

When  there  is  no  boy  Scout  here  I  am  proud  boy.  I 
don't  care  any  thing.  I  use  to  fight  with  others.  I 
20 
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don't  give  respect  to  my  father  mother  and  elder 
brothers,  and  my  school  teachers.  When  they  sent 
me  I  angry  and  I  don't  go.  If  my  parents  and  brothers 
tell  me  any  thing  I  vex  and  murmur  and  tell  them  say, 
I  can't  go.  But  when  I  become  a  boy  scout  I  make 
one  peace  with  them  and  stop  all  this  thing.  In  the 
olden  time  if  you  want  a  wise  and  knowledge  man, 
unless  about  40  to  52  years  old  they  don't  know 
what  is  call  wise  and  knowledge  man  but  since 
the  Scout  begin  a  boy  about  seven  to  12  years  of 
age  can  know  wise  and  knowledge  and  can  do  better 
things  and  other  sign.  If  I  get  time  and  I  have  money 
to  I  will  go  to  many  town  to  form  a  boy  scout  there, 
but  I  have  no  money  to  go  with,  so  that  why  I  stay 
my  town  and  to  try  very  hard  all  ways  in  the  boy  scout, 
more  also  in  future  if  I  get  a  son  I  will  train  him  not  in 
any  work  than  boy  scout  and  I  will  let  him  get  first 
class  post  in  the  boy  scout. 

First  aid  one  day  I  am  walking  about  at  Obosomase 
road  I  saw  Omanhyene  police  fall  down  on  the  road, 
he  drink.  I  hold  him  up  and  walking  slow  with  him 
till  I  sent  home,  when  I  hold  him  up  he  forget  his  hat 
on  the  road,  I  went  back  for  it  and  on  my  returning 
I  meet  him  not,  so  I  sent  the  hat  to  our  Scoutmaster 
here  which  promise  to  order  a  badge  for  me. 

R.  M.  Odei  (Tutu}. 


The  advantage  of  becoming  a  Boy  Scouts  is  to  train 
one  self  to  become  a  man  and  much  valuable  to  his 
home,  country  and  the  Empire  he  belongs. 

Activity.  First  I  think  I  am  quite  a  wicked  boy 
altogether,  I  can  sleep  fastly  without  making  any  move- 
ment at  all  till  day  break.  But  now  I  dare  say,  since 
joining  a  Scout  I  have  become  an  active  boy.  Last 
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midnight,  I  was  asleep  unexpectedly,  I  heard  a  voice 
crying  "  A  thief,  a  thief/'  suddenly  I  rose  up,  waked 
my  neighbour  besides  me  to  the  place.  We  heard  the 
noise  shouting  in  the  room,  we  knocked  the  door  and 
the  woman  opened  us,  reported  that,  she  asleep  un- 
fortunately she  heard  a  knocking  at  his  door,  she  asked 
"  who  are  you"  but  fail  to  reply  still  forces  the  door 
to  open  and  cried  out,  sooner  the  doer  ran  off.  We 
watched  in  night  whether  we  could  see  the  one  but  fail. 

Observation.  Whilst  I  am  not  a  Scout,  I  don't  know 
what  is  an  observation.  I  know  but  if  I  looked  to  things 
I  do  not  observe  it  well,  it  became  only  a  simple  thing 
before  me.  But  by  joining  Scouts  I  have  seen  what 
is  an  observation.  Now  one  day,  I  am  going  to  Parekro 
with  my  cousin,  he  step  first  some  minutes  before  I 
started.  When  I  was,  I  do  not  see  any  steps  before 
me  now  I  saw  some  steps  going  right  incline,  I  followed 
the  steps  till  I  got  to  the  place  he  went.  He  wondered 
how  I  manage  to  see  him,  and  I  told  him. 

Decipline.  The  time  I  am  in  School,  I  do  not  obey 
orders  of  my  parents  at  all,  if  they  puts  any  work  before 
me  I  murmur  to  do  it.  If  they  send  me  some  place  I 
fail  to  go,  but  since  I  entered  into  Scouting,  I  have  gained 
more  experience  from  my  Scoutsmaster  about  the 
explanation  of  Scouting  and  all  this  have  improves 
me  to  become  a  Decipline  boy.  Last  1916  I  cutlassed 
a  bush  for  making  farm,  I  completed  the  farm,  and  by 
that  I  got  money  to  order  my  Scouts  outfits. 

Courage.  In  my  schooling  time  I  was  quite  a  fearful 
boy,  I  can  neither  walk  by  day  nor  in  night.  But  now 
by  joining  a  Scout  it  have  encourage  me  not  to  fear 
anything  more.  Sometimes  ago  I  am  working  at  Aburi. 
I  came  one  day  proposing  to  return  back,  my  father 
told  me  that  there  is  some  murderer  between  Afwerase 
and  Asantema  road,  therefore  I  may  sleep  and  go  early 
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in  the  morning  but  truely  there  is  a  big  bush  between 
that  road  which  there  is  a  fearful  place  indeed  ;  but 
I  fail  to  sleep  and  started  in  the  night  to  Aburi  without 
seen  anything  up  to  Aburi.  Therefore  I  can  improves 
myself  that,  since  I  became  a  Scouts  I  have  gained  more 
advantages,  and  I  belief  in  future  I  shall  become  much 
valuable  for  myself  and  to  the  Empire. 

Emmanuel  R.  N'nam  (Tutu). 


The  time  I  am  not  a  Scout  boy  I  am  altogether  a 
fighting  boy.  I  used  to  flog  boys  and  girls  in  the  street 
passed  every  young  man  in  this  town,  during  that  period 
I  am  more  and  most  wicked  boy.  I  don't  care  anything 
in  the  world.  I  don't  give  help  also  to  my  parents 
and  every  big  man  before  me  at  all.  During  that  time 
I  got  more  than  1,000  enemies  in  town.  In  my  going 
out  every  hour  it  seem  to  be  I  fight  with  somebody 
and  will  see  someone  holding  me,  and  sent  me  home,  I 
trouble  my  parent  always  on  this  subject,  so  they  used 
to  sometime  quarell  with  others.  But  since  I  became 
a  boy  Scout  I  have  entirely  stop  this  thing.  I  love 
every  boy  and  girl,  old  women  and  old  men,  and  give 
them  due  respect,  I  can  truly  speak  plainly  here  that 
I  have  good  exchanged  young  man,  who  humble  himself 
and  give  regard  to  any  one  passed1  almost  J  of  the 
boys  in  town.  I  listen  my  parent  very  well  and 
sometime  ask  them  some  work  which  they  did  not 
think  to  do  and  bring  them  home  anything  they  enquire 
from  me.  That  is  the  use  I  have  gained  since  I  became 
a  boy  Scout. 

Edward  R.  Anti, 

12th  Gold  Coast  Troop, 

Hycena  Patrol,  Tutu. 

1  Editor's  Note. — More  than. 
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I  am  quiet  slowly  boy.  But  since  I  enter  this  training 
I  am  not  slowly  boy  again.  At  first  Tutu  boys  always 
used  to  quarell  with  Asantema  boys.  But  since  enter 
this  training  the  law  of  the  training  No.  4  improved 
us  to  love  one  another.  As  it  says  "  A  Scout  is  a 
friend  to  all  and  a  brother  to  every  other  Scout  no 
matter  to  what  social  class  the  other  belongs  etc." 
We  (used  to)  go  there  for  drill,  and  they  too  come  here 
for  drilling.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  do  not  usually  obey 
my  parents.  If  they  told  me  to  do  anything  I  disobey. 
Some  times  they  instruct  some  work  I  failed  to  do,  but 
as  I  enter  in  Scout  I  can  dare  to  do  any  work.  I  can 
go  to  farm  my  self  for  coco-yam  and  sell  some  to  buy 
my  Scout  outfits  and  everything  I  am  need  of  it. 

John  P.  Dei  (Tutu). 


MY  LADY, — It  is  to  my  great  joy  to  join  this  your 
competition,  for  it  will  allow  me  to  express  my  wish 
which  enduced  me  to  become  a  Boyscout.  It  was 
when  I  reached  my  2nd  standard  when  my  father  said, 
as  I  could  read  and  write  he  wishes  me  to  become 
a  Boyscout ;  I  agreed  to  be  one  because  I  often  attend 
their  concerts  in  which  they  display  their  wonderful 
abilities.  I  was  then  taken  up  to  the  Scoutmaster 
who  trained  me  for  some  time  as  a  recruit  and  after- 
wards received  me  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Boy- 
scouts  as  a  tenderfoot.  I  began  learning  the  Scout - 
laws.  And  to  these  I  have  tried  to  stick,  and  will 
continue  sticking  to  it  too.  In  fact  I  say  scouting  has 
changed  my  character  which  was  a  rover,  wild  and 
dishonest  into  a  good  and  blessed  one,  that  is  obedient 
and  humble.  And  I  hope  to  be  in  it  to  serve  the  Lord, 
the  King  and  country  till  the  earth  claims  her  own. 
Indeed  I  have  had  more  experience  and  have  exercised 
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more  discipline  which  my  pen  cannot  express ;  therefore 
I  shorten  it  and  say  every  boy  in  the  British  Dominions 
ought  to  be  a  Scout  so  that  whenever  his  country  needs 
him  he  may  be  fit  for  the  duty  very  well. 
Always  at  your  service,  I  am, 
Scout  James  Emmanuel, 

1th  Gold  Coast  Troop,  Mampong. 


7TH   GOLD   COAST   TROOP,   BOY   SCOUTS,   AKUAPIM, 
MAMPONG 

1st  July,  1918. 

I  was  advised  by  our  late  Scoutmaster,  before  I  joined 
this  Scout  movement.  For  the  first  time,  I  had  no  love 
in  the  movement  so  much  as  I  am  now.  I  told  one  of 
my  friends  to  let  us  stop  the  Scouting.  I  did  not  know 
the  use  of  the  Scout,  and  its  benefits.  The  advantages 
of  becoming  a  boyscout  are  firstly,  a  smartness  in 
everything,  and  cleverness  in  mind.  Secondly,  to  be 
sober,  obedient,  kind  to  our  parents,  and  love  to  animals. 
Thirdly,  a  Scout  is  loyal  to  his  country,  and  his  employers. 
He  is  always  clean  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  On 
account  of  this  movement,  I  know  how  to  signal  to  some 
one  in  a  far  distance.  Since  I  joined  this  movement 
I  have  never  fight  with  any  one.  Because,  I  see  from 
the  Scout  laws  that,  no  one  has  to  fight  with  any  one.  I 
was  trained  by  my  Scoutmaster  not  to  smoke  cigarette ; 
therefore,  I  have  stopped  that.  If  I  look  through  all 
these  advantages,  I  find  that  the  movement  is  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  us  boyscouts. 

P.  K.  Ofei,  A.S.M. 
(Akwapim,  Mampong). 

The  advantages  of  becoming  a  boy  Scouts  are  these. 
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It  has  turned  my  character  to  be  a  good  one.  Also  it 
has  foster  in  me  daily  act  of  kindness,  love  of  friends, 
every  one,  and  even  animals.  For  these  I  see  that  all 
those  who  are  not  Scout  boys  are  not  profitable.  Again 
it  has  let  me  become  a  smart  boy,  knowing  the  laws,  and 
semaphores.  Supposing  I  have  seen  my  friend  Scout 
afar  off  and  I  cannot  speak  to  him,  I  will  make  a  sign 
to  let  the  one  understand  what  I  want  to  say  to  him. 
Secondly  I  am  made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
Union  Jack,  how  it  was  combined  into  one  and  how 
to  fly  it  in  proper  ways.  Again  this  can  be  found  in 
our  Scout  law  No.  4.  Saying,  A  Scout  is  a  friend  to 
all,  and  a  brother  to  every  other  Scout ;  no  matter  to 
what  social  class  the  other  belongs.  These  few  words 
have  relieved  me  from  all  bad  thoughts ;  if  some  one 
abuses  me  I  find  it  hard  to  fight  with  the  party  taking 
this  law  as  my  Golden  Eule  which  serves  to  turn  me  from 
evil  doings.  Again  the  Scout  law  No.  6  says,  A  scout 
is  a  friend  to  animals.  Remembering  this,  if  I  see 
hungry  dogs,  I  use  to  give  them  food,  or  if  I  see  young 
birds  in  nests  during  Scouting  in  woods,  I  do  not  take 
them  because  I  feel  sorry  for  the  mother  birds  and 
considering  this  law  I  put  myself  instead  of  the  mother 
birds,  thinking  how  sorry  I  will  be  if  the  young  birds 
belong  to  me  and  some  one  comes  for  them.  In  scouting 
I  can  distinguish  any  officers'  ranks  and  I  can  give  them 
our  Scout  salute.  Again  in  scouting  I  have  learned  to 
respect  my  Officers,  employers,  patrol  leaders,  Scout- 
masters, and  above  all  to  obey  God  and  to  be  loyal 
to  our  King.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  Scouting  is  very 
good  thing. 

George  A.  Baidoo  (Mampong). 

BEKBACOE. 
The  advantages  of  my  becoming  a  boy  Scout  is,  I 
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am  a  British  young  man  and  I  hope  every  British  young 
boy  want  to  help  his  country  in  some  way  or  other. 

There  is  a  way  by  which  he  can  do  it  easily  and  that 
is  by  becoming  a  boy  Scout. 

So  the  advantages  of  my  becoming  a  boy  Scout ;  to 
help  my  country  and  my  King  in  all  respect.  A  Scout 
is  generally  a  soldier,  who  is  elect  for  his  cleverness  and 
spirit  to  go  in  front  an  army  in  war  time,  find  out  where 
the  enemy,  and  report  to  the  director  all  about  them. 
And  I  know  that  soldiers  are  men  who  leave  fathers  and 
mothers,  wives  and  children,  and  fight  for  the  honour 
of  the  country  and  King.  If  you  are  a  boy  Scout  you 
also  comes  in  very  useful  in  any  kind  of  life,  you  will 
take  up,  whether  it  is  soldiering,  or  even  business  life, 
in  a  country.  The  scout  is  a  valuable  for  a  man,  because, 
it  will  able  you  to  know  how  to  speak  with  flags.  More- 
over, even  it  profit  a  man  who  goes  in  for  science  finding 
out  little  things  about  the  air  and  light.  See  if  the 
British  Army  and  Navy  have  made  our  Empire  for  us 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  help,  the  Empire  would 
have  been  broken  up  by  our  enemies,  therefore  the 
advantages  of  my  becoming  a  boy  Scout  is,  to  be  ready 
for  future  or  to  do  some  for  my  King  and  my  country, 
with  good  health  and  strong.  So  I  need  to  be  a  boy 
Scout  that  I  may  be  able  to  guide  and  fight  for  the 
honour  of  my  Empire. 

S.  R.  B.  Brew  (Berracoe). 


A   GOLD   COAST   SONG 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  RISING  GENEKATION  or  THE  GOLD 
COAST  BY  LADY  CLIFFORD 

[Set  to  music  by  a  native  composer,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Albert  Barnes, 
F.Mus.N.C.M.,  of  Cape  Coast ;  and  also  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Allotey  Pappoe, 
of  Accra ;  sung  by  boys  and  girls  of  Accra  at  the  Red  Cross  Concert  in 
1918.] 

I 

[Ye  drums  beat.] 

As  Rome  to  Britain  in  the  days  of  old 

Law  and  order  and  the  fine  arts  taught, 

So  Britannia  on  the  Coast  of  Gold 

Gifts  of  learning  unto  us  has  brought. 

Fiercely  the  Romans  landed,  sword  in  hand, 

To  kill  the  Britons  or  to  make  them  slaves. 

They  stayed  to  teach  them  how  to  till  the  land, 

Make  roads,  drill  men,  build  ships,  and  rule  the  waves. 

[  Ye  bells  chime.] 

And  thus  for  evils  past  they  nobly  made  amends, 
And  those  who  came  as  enemies  remained  as  friends. 

[  Ye  trumpets  blow.]         Chorus. 

Then  to  each  other  let  us  cry, 
Strength  in  unity  doth  lie. 

Beneath  the  Union  Jack 
Let  every  man  be  free. 
Thus  says  England, 
And  so  say  we. 

313 
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II 

[Ye  drums  again  beat.] 

Guarding  the  freedom  of  the  Flag  to-day, 
Proudly  the  Nations  of  the  Empire  stand, 
Each  one  loyal  to  his  native  land. 
We  are  as  loyal  and  as  proud  as  they  ; 
Here's  to  you,  Englishman  and  Irishman, 
Scotsman,  Welshman,  and  Canadian, 
Sinhalese,  Egyptian,  and  Australian, 
Indian,  New  Zealander,  and  African. 

[Ye  bells  chime.] 

Each  in  his  native  tongue  his  native  songs  may  sing ; 
Each  to  his  native  chiefs  and  native  customs  cling. 

[Ye  trumpets  blow.]          Chorus. 

Then  to  each  other,  etc. 


GOD   SAVE   THE   KING. 
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